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^bstracis, ahridffmenfsj summaries, &c. have the same 
use with hurmng ^Uisses, to collect the diffused rays of 
wit and teaming in authors, and make them pmnt with 
ivarmth and quickness upon the reader^s imagination. 

Swift. 
I. 
Quotation, sir, is a good tiling; there is a community 
of mind in it: classical quotation is the parole of literary 
men all over the world. — Johnson. 

IT. 

Two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have pro- 
duced a third, I mean the continual corruption of our 
Eng'lish tongue; which, without some timely remedy, 
will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty 
years past, than it has been improved in the foregoing 
hundred. — Swift. 

m. 

The southern wits are like cucumbers, which are 
commonly all ^od in their kind; but at best are an in- 
sipid fruit; while the northern geniuses are like me- 
lons, of wliidh not one in fifty is g^d; but when it is so, 
it is an exquisite rcUsh. — Berkeley. 

IV. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgur with fine 
sense, is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. — 

Pope. 
V. 
Whatever stress some may lay upon it, a death -bed 
repentance is but a weak and slender plank to trust our 
ail upon. — Sterne. 

Vol. I. A 
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VI. 

There is some help for all the defects of fortune; for 
if a man cannot attsun to the length of his wishes, he may 
have his remedy by cutting them oiF shorter. — Cowley. 

VII. 

As true wit generally consists in the resemblance and 
congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly consists in the re- 
semblance and congruity sometimes of single letters, as 
in anagrams, chronogjrams, lipograms, and acrostics: 
sometimes of words, as in puns and qiubbles; and some- 
times of whole sentences or poems, cast into the figures 
of cgg^, axes, or altars. Nay, some carry the notion of 
wit so far, as to ascribe it even to external mimicrj ; and 
to look upon a man as an ingenious person, that can re- 
semble the tone, posture, or face of another. — Mdison. 

vin. 

There never was any party, faction, sect, or caba), 
whatsoever, in which me most ignorant were not the 
most violent: for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead. However, such instruments are necessary 
to'politicians; and perhaps it miay be with states as witii 
clocks, which must have some lead weight hanging at 
them, to help and regulate the motion of the finer and 
more useful parts. — Pope. 

IX. 

Fear sometimes adds wings to the heels, and some- 
times nails them to the ground, and fetters them from 
moving. — Montaigne. 

X. 

Tliel^ are miseries wliich wrin^ the very heart; some 
want even food; they dread the wmter; others eat forced 
fruits; artificial heats change the earth and seasons, to 
please their palates. I have known citizens, because 
grown rich, so execrably dainty, as to swallow at a mor- 
sel the nourishment of a hundred families; g^reat are 
they who can behave well in tiiese extrexxuties: let me 
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be nor happy nor unliappy; that is, neither rich nor 
poor; I take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity. — JJru- 
yere, 

• xr. 

Wit must grow like fingers; if it be taken from others, 
'tis Uke plums stnck upon black thorns; they arc for a 
while, but come to notning. — Selden. 

xn. 

When I reflect, as T frequently do, upon the felicity 
I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that, were 
Ih^ ^er made true, I would engage to run again, from 
beginiung to end, the same career of life. All I would 
-SLsk, ^ihould be t]ie privilege of an author, to correct, in 
a second edition, certain errors of the first. — Franklin* if 
Jjife, 

xni. 

We are for lengthening our span of life in general, 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is com- 
posed. The usurer would be very well satisfied to have 
all the time annihilated that lies between the present 
moment and next qunHer-day. The politician would 
he contented to lose three years in his life, could he 
place things in the posture which he fancies they will 
stand in after such a revolution of time. The lover 
would be glad to strike out of his existence all the mo- 
ments that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 
Thus as fast as our time runs, we should be very glad m 
most parts of our lives, that it ran much faster than it 
does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, 
'iMiy, we wish away whole years, and travel through 
time as through a country filled with many wild and 
tmpty wastes, which we would fiiin hurry over, that we 
ntty arrive at those several little settlements or ima^- 
naty points of rest which are dispersed up and down m 
it.'^-^Jhidison. 

KIV. 

The age of chivalry is gone, and one of calculators 
and economists has succeeded. -^Bnrtte, 
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XV. 

I do not call him a poet that wiites for his own diver- 
sion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler who amuses 
himself with a violin. — Stdft. •■ 

XVI. 

Pleasure of meat, drink, clothes, &c., are forbidden 
those that know not how to use them; just as nurses cry 
pah! when they see a knife in a child's hand; they will 
never say any thing to a man. — Selden. 

xvn. • 

The P)rthagorean9 make good to be cert^n andfiiiite, 
and evil, infinite and uncertain; there are a thousand 
ways to miss the white, there is only one to hit it. — 
Montaigne. 

xvm. 

There is none made so great, but he may both need 
the help and service, and stand in fear of the power and 
linkindness, even of the meanest of mortals. — Seneca. 

XIX. 

There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot 
play well: so there are some. that are good in canvasses 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. — Lord 
Bacon. 

XX. 

A poet hurts himself by writing prose, as a race-hone 
hurts his motions by condescending to draw in a team. — 
Shenstone. 

XXI. 

From the earliest dawnings of policy to this day, the 
invention of men has been sharpening and improving 
tile mystery of murder, from the first rwde essay of clubs 
and stones, to the present perfection of gunnery, can- 
noneering, bombarding, mining. — Burke. 

xxn. 

Those ears that are offended by the sweetiy wild neles 
of the thrush, the blackbird, and the nightin^e, vthe 
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distant cawui|^ of the rock, the tender cooing of the tor- 
tie, the saSi sighing of reeds and osiers, the magic mur- 
mur of h^ing streams, will be regaled and ravished bv 
the extravagant and alarming notes of a squeaking fid- 
dle, extracted by a musician who has no other genius 
than that which lies in his fim?ers; they will even be en- 
tertained with the rattling of coaches, the rumbling of 
carts, and the delicate cry of cod and mackerel. — iSnud' 
Jet. 

xxur. 

Next to clothes being fine, tiiey should be well made, 
And worn easily: for a man is only the less genteel for a 
■line coat« if in wearing it he shows a regard for it, and ig 
not as easy in it as if it were a plsdn one. — Chesterfidd, 

XXIV. 

A littie wit is equally capable of exposing a bemty 
nnd of aggravating a fault; and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally produces indignation in the mind 
of an understanding reader, it has, however, its eflTect 
Among the generality of those whose hands it faUs into, 
the rabble of mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is 
ridiculous in itself. — Addison. 

XXV. 

While we are reascming concerning hfe, life is gone, 
and death, though perhaps they receive him differently 
yet treats alike uie fool and the philosopher. — Hume. 

XXVI. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging 
our reflections on them; as lie who in a melancholy 
fiuicy sees something Uke a face on the wall or the wain- 
scot can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
make it look visible, and agreeing witli what he fan- 
cied.-.&i»//, 

XXVU. 

Nothing sinks a youngs man into low compsjiy, both of 
women and men, so surely as timidity and difndence of 

a2 
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himself. If he thinks that he shall not, he may depend 
upon it he will not please. But with proper endeavours 
to please, and a degree of persuasion that he shall, it is 
almost certain that he vn\l. — Chesterfield. 

xxviir. 

I cannot imagine why we should be at the expense to 
furnish wit for succeemng ages, when the former have 
made no sort of provision for ours. — SvnfL 



XXIX. 

\f Old fHends are best King James used to call for his 

/ old shoes; they were easiest For liis feet. — Selden. 

XXX. 

The conceit that a cat has nine lives, li^ cost at least 
nine lives in ten of the whole race of them? scarce a boy 
in the streets, but has in this point outdone Hercules 
himself, who was famous for kiUing a monster that had 
\- but three lives. Whether the unaccountable animosity 

I against this useful domestic, may be any cause of the 

I general persecution of owls, (who are a sort of feather- 

■ ed cats,) or whether it be only an unseasonable pique 

[ the modems have taken to a serious countenance, I shall 

j not determine: though I am inclined to beheve the for- 

\ • mer; since I observe the sole reason alleged for the de- 

struction of frogs, is because they are like toads. — 
Pope, 

XXXI. 
Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and brave — 
and her daughters to be chaste and comleous. — But why 
do we want her instructions? — Ask the comedian who is 
taught a part he feels not. — Sterne. 



xxxn. 

Real merit of any kind, uH est non potest diu celari; 
it will be discovered, and notliing can depreciate it, but 
a man's exhibiting it himself It may not always be re- 
warded as it ought; but it will always be known. — 
Chesterjieid, 
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xxxm. 

lleserve is no more essenlially connected with under- 
standing', than a church orgrui with devotion, oip wine 
with good nature. — Shenstone. 

XXXIV. 

If a strong attachment to a particular subject, a total 
ignorance of every other; an eagerness to introduce that 
subject upon all occasions, and a ccmfirmed habit of de- 
clsdming upon it without either \idt or discretion, be the 
marks of a pedantic character* as thev certainly are, it be- 
longs to the illiterate as well as me learned; and St. 
James's itself may boast of. prodiiqipg' as arrant pedants 
as were ever sent forth from a coll^ge.*-J?. Thornton. 

XXXV. 

Pride may be allowed to tlus or that degree,, else a 
man cannot keep up his dig^ty. In gluttony there 
must be eating*, in drunkenness tliere must be dnnkiii|p; 
*tis not the eating, nor 'tis not the drinking tliat must be 
blamed, but the excess. So in pride. — Sdden. 

XXXVI. 

Those beings only are fit for solitude, who like no- 
body, are like nobody, and are liked by nobody. — Zin^ 
merman. " 

xxxvn. 

General, abstract truth is the most precious of all 
blessings; without it man is blind: it is the eye of rea- 
son. — liousaeau. 

XXXVIII. 
You cannot spend money in luxury without doing 
good to the poor. Nay, you do more good to them by 
spending it in luxury — ^you make them exert industry, 
whereas, by.giving it, you keep them idle. — Johnson, 

XXXIX. 

In proportion that credidity is a more peaceful posses- 
sion of the ndnd than curiosity, so far preferable is that 
wisdom which converses about the surtace, to that pre- 
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tended philosophy which enters into the deptli of thing-s, 
and then comes back gravely with infonnatlons and dis- 
coveries, that in the inside they are g^ood for nothing. — 
Swift. 

XL. 
How often at our theatre, has the tear of sympathy 
and burst of laughter been repressed by a nudignant spe- 
cies of pride, refusing approbation to me autlior and ac- 
tor, ana renouncing society with the audience. — Smoliet. 

XLI. 

In tragedy, the poet who flourished in tlie scene, is 
damned m me ruelUf nay more, is not esteemed a gt>od 
poet, by those who see and hear his extravagances witli 
dehght. They are a sort of stately fustian and lofty 
childishness. Nothing but nature can ^ve a sincere 
pleasure : where that is not imitated, 'tis grotesque paint- 
mg; the fine woman ends in a fish's twl. — Dryden. 

XLII. 

When a philosopher has once laid hold of a fevourite 
principle, which, perhaps, accounts for many natural 
effects, he extends the same principle over the whole 
creation, and reduces it to every phenomenon, though 
by the most violent and absurd reasoning. Our own 
mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot extend 
our conception to the variety and extent of nature; but 
imagine that she is as much bounded in her operations 
as we are in our speculation. — Hume. 

XLIU. 

A contented mind is tlie greatest blessinjP a man can 
enjoy in this world; and if in the present li^ his happi- 
ness arises irom the subduing of his desires, it will anse 
in the next from the gratification of them.-— ^tfrflrfMOM. 

XIJV. 

To be a beggar, it will cost the richest candidate every 
^roat he is worth; so, before one commence a true cri- 
tic, it will cost a man all the good quali^tics of his mind, 
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which, perhaps, for a less purchase, would be tliouglK 
but an Indifferent bargain. — iSwtft 

XLV. 

Notliing" is more evident than tliat divers persons, no 
other way remarkable, have each a strong disposition tg 
the formation of some particular trope or figure. Aris- 
totle saith that the hyperbole is an ornament tit for young 
men of quality; accomingly, we find in those gtsntlemen 
a wonderful propensity towards it, which is man-ellous- 
ly improved by travelling. Solders also and seamen 
are h^py in the same figure. The periphrasis or cir- 
cumlocution is the pecuSar talent of country farmers; 
the prologue and apologue, of old men at clubs; tlie il- 
lipsis, or speech by half words, of ministers and politi- 
cians: the apo^opesis, of courtiers; the liotcs and dimi- 
nution of lames, whisperers, and backbiters; and the an- 
diplosn, of common criers and hawkers, who, by re- 
doublii^ the same words, per^iade people to buy their 
oysters, ereen bastings, or new ballads. Epithets may 
be found in great plenty at Billingsgate; sarcasm an^ 
irony learned upon the water; and the epiphonema or 
exclamation frequently from the bear-garden, and as 
frequently from the <*hear him," of the house of com- 
mons. — Pope» 

XLVI. 

-Slander lives upon succession; 



For ever hous'd when once it gets possession. 

Shakspeare* 

XLVn. 

Pride, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cruelty, 
and self-love, may have been said, in one shape or other, 
to have occasioned all the frauds and mischiefs that ever 
happened in the world: but the chances against a coin- 
cidence of them all in one person are so many, that one 
would have supposed the character of a common slan- 
derer as rare and difficult a production in nature, as that 
of a great jffenius, which seldom happens above once ii 
an age. — Sifeme, * 
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JCLVIIT. 

Some reserve is a debt to pnidence, as freedom and 
simplicity of conversation is a debt to g^od nature. — 
S^erutone. 

• Vo man is the wiser for his learning: it may adminis- 
ter matter to work in, ot objects to work upon; but wit 
'and wisdom are bom with a man. — Selden, 

L. 

Learning once made popular is no longer learning; it 
has the appearance of something which we have be- 
stowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears to rise from 
the field which it refreshes.— Ji;^so/i. 

U. 

Mankind may be divided into the merry and the se- 
rious who, both of them, make a very good fi^pcffe in 
the species, 8o*long as they keep their respective hu- 
mours from degenerating into the ndghbouring extreme; 
there being a natural tendency in the one to a melan- 
choly moroseness, and in the other to a fantastic levity. — 
Addkson. 

Ln. 

The best of men appear somethnes to be strange com- 
pounds of contradictory qualities: and, were the acciden- 
tal oversights and folly of the wisest man, — the £ulings 
and imperfections of a religious man, — ^the hasty acts 
and passionate words of a meek man; — ^were they to rise 
up in judgment against them, — and an ill-natured judge 
be suffered to mark, in this manner, what has been done 
amiss — ^what character so unexceptionable as to be able 
to stand before him? — Sterne, 

Lni. 

There is a time which precedes reason, when, like 
odier animals, we live by instinct alone; of which tiic 
memory retains no vestiges. There is a second term, 
.when reason discovers itself, when it is formed, and 
Tn^^tit act, if it were not hoodwinked as it weye^ and 
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llh^cl^^ by vices of thpe constitiitiof^ and a chain ef 
pas^DJhs, which succeed one another, till the tliird and 
last age: reason then being* in its fidl force, naturally 
shoiJild assert its dignity, and control the appetites; hiKt'' 
it li'impiured, and benumbed by years, sickness, and 
pains, aad slMttered by th^ (Bsorder of the declining; 
HBachjdfe: yet these years. With their several imperfc» 
'^ns, constitute the life of man. — Bruyere, 

LIV. 

Satire is a sort of g^fts% wherein beholders g^nercdly 
discover every body's face but tlieir own;^-which is tlic 
chief reason for that luiid- of reception it meets in the 
world, and that so very few arc offended with it.— • 
Swift. ■ 

LV. 

A man's genius is always, in the beginnihg of life, as 
much unknown to himself as to others; uiid it is only after 
frequent trials, attended with success, that he dares tliink 
hixnself equal to those undertakings in which those who 
have succeeded have fixed the admiration of mankind. — 
Hume. 

LVT. 

How man^ languages are there wliich you do not un- 
derstand: with re^^ard to all these you are as if you were 
deaf; yet you are mdifferent about the matter. Is it then- 
so great a misfortune to be deaf to one lang^ge more ? — 
Cicero. 

Lvn. 

Hie £ishion of imperial grandeur is imitated by all in- 
ferior and subordinate sorts of it, as if it were a point 
of honoiu". They must be cheated of a third part of 
their estates; two other thirds they must expend in va- 
nity;^ so that they remain debtors for all the necessary 
proviaons of life, and have no way to satisfy those debts, 
but out of the succours and supplies of rapine. ** As 
riches increase," says Solomon, " so do the mouths that 
devour them." The master mouth has no more than 
bef(»re. The owner, methiiiks, is like Ocnua in the £i- 
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^ We, who is perpetually winding a rope of hayC:||d bA 
ass at the end perpetually eating lU^^Cowley. .- 

-^ ' Lvm. 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may be with stAne 
reason doubted, whether the quality of retention be so 
gienerally bestowed, and whether a secret has not son^. 
subtle volatility by which it escapes, imperceptibly, sx 
►■the smallest vent, or some power of fermentation, by 
which it expands itself, so as to'burst the heart that will 
not give it way. — Johnson. ^ 

LIX. -^ 

Fools are very often united in the strictest intimacies, 
as the lighter kinds of wodSs are the most closely glued 
togcthitr. — Shpnstone. 

LX. 

A prihce wants only the pleasure of private life to com- 
plete his happiness; a loss that nothing can compensate 
but the fidelity of his select friends, and the applause of 
rejoicing subjects. — Bruyere. 

LXI. 

If all the happiness that is dispersed through tlie 
whole race of mankind in tliis world were drawn to- 
gether, and put into the possession of any i^ngle man. 
It would not make a very happy being. Though on the 
contrary, if the miseries of the whole species were fixed 
in a single person, they would make a ver}' miserable 
one. — Jiddison. 

Lxn. 

Objects have absolutelj^ no worth or value in them- 
selves. They derive their worth merely from tlie pas- 
fflon. If that be strong, and steady, and successful, the 
person is happy. It cannot reasonably be doubted, but 
a little miss, dressed in a new gown for a dancing-school 
ball, receives as complete enjo}Tnent as the g^atest 
orator, who trhunphs in the spleiKlour of his eloquence, 
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MflSle he governs the passions and resolutions of a nu- 
merous assembly. — Hume. 

LXIU. 

Aim at perfection in every thing, though in most 
things it is unattiunable; however, tney who aim at it, 
and persevere, will come much nearer to it, than those 
whose laziness and despondency make them give it up 
as woBittaJnable,— ^Chesterfield, 

LXn'. 

Old sciences are unravelled like old stockings, by be- 
ginning at tfie foot — Swift. 

LXV. 

The figure which a man makes in hfe, the reception 
which he meets with in company, the esteem paid him 
by his acquaintance; ail these advantages depend as 
much upon his good sense and judgment, as upon any 
other part of his character. Had a man the best inten- 
tions in the world, and were the farthest removed from 
all injustice and violence, he would never be able to 
make himself be much regarded, without a moderate 
share, at least, of parts and understanding^^ — Hume. 

LXVI. 

Equity in law is the same that the spirit is in religion, 
what every one pleases to make it: sometimes they g^ 
according to conscience, sometimes according to law, 
wnnetimes according to the rule of court. — Sdden. 

LXVU. 

yf\xA& some are \nlling to wed virtue for her personal 
charmB, others are engaged to take her for the sake of 
her expected dowry: and since her followers and ad- 
mirers nave so little hopes from her at present, it were 
pi^, methinks, to reason them out of any imagined 
advanta£pe ia revemon. — Htzosbome* 

Vol. I. B 
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Lxvm. 

The continued multiplication of books not only di£ 
tracts choice, but disappoints inq,uiiy. To him tfaa 
hath moderately stored ms mind with images, few wri 
ters afford any novelty; or what little they have to adi 
to the common stock of learning is so buried in the mas 
of general notions, that like silver ming^led with the or 
of kad, it is too little to pay for the labour of iseparation 
and he that has been often deceived by the promise of 
title, at last grows weaiy of examining, ana is temptei 
to consider all as equally £illacious. — Johnson, 

LXIX. 

We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is mop 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemi 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upoi 
a lightsome ground: judge, therefore, of the pleasur 
of me heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certamly vii 
tae is like precious odours, most fragrant where the; 
are incensea or crushed; for prospenty doth best dis 
Cover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.— 
LordBcLcon, 

LXX. 

If parliament were to consider the sporting with Fe 
putation of as much importance as sporting on manors 
and pass an act for the preservation of fame, there ar 
many would thank them for the bill. — Sheridan, 

LXXI. 

It is a great mortification to the vanity of man, ths 
his utmost art and industry can never equal the mean 
; est of nature's productions, either for beauty or value 

i Art is only the under-workman, and is employed to giv 

I a few strokes of embellishment to those pieces whid 

^come from the hand of the master. Some of wfaid 
may be of his drawing, but he is not allowed to toucj 
the principal figure. Art may make a man a suit c 
clothes, but nature must produce a man.— i%«iie. 
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Lxxir. 

Phjrac, far the most part, is iiothing else but the sub- 
stitute of exercise or temperance. — MOtUson, 

Lxxm. 

It is with wits as with razors, which are never lo apt 
to cut those they are employed on, as when they have 
lost thdr edge. — Smfl, 

There are few pecmle who have not, at particular 
^easons^ experienced tne effect of certain accidental as- 
sociatione^ which obtrude one impertinent idea, or set 
4^ ideas, on the nund, to the exclusion of every other. 
Mr. IjQcka has noticed this weakness, and he humour- 
ously describes it ** as a childishness of the understand- 
ing, wherein, during the fit, it plays with and dandles 
some insignificant pupp^ without any end in view.** 
TbuB, a tune» a proverb, a scrap of poetry, or some 
other trivial object, will steal into the thought^ and con- 
Ihiue to possess them long after it ceases to be amuang. 
Pcfwaaves to dismiss a g^est that provea so trouble- 
Mme, can hardly be necessary; and bodily exertion is 
genmlly the best remedy for this mental infirmity.—- 

LXXV. 

Exile is no eyil: mathematicians tell us that tlie whole 
earth is but a p<mit compared to the heavens. To change 
one's countiy then is litde more than to remove fi^m 
one street to another. Man is not a plant, rooted 
to a certain apot of earth: all soils and all climates are 
«uted to him alike PhOan^, 

LXXVI. 

TIk real honest man, however plain or simple be ap- 
pears^ baa that highest species, honesty itself, in view; 
■lid instead of outward lorms or symmetries, is struck 
with that of mwud character, the harmony and nunjp 
hers of the heart, and beauty of the affections, which 
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form the manners and conduct of a truly social life.— 
JS^qfiesbury. 

uxxvn. 

An experiment very frequent among modem authors, 
is to write upon nothing: when the subject is utterly ex- 
hausted, to let the pen still move on; by some caUed 
the ghost of wit, dehghting to walk after the death of 
its body. And to^say the truth, there seems to be no 
part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of discern- 
ing when to have done. — Swift. 

Lxxvin. 

Between the best and^ the worst, there are, yoia say, 
innumerable decrees — and you are right; but adnutthat 
I am right too, m saying that the best and the wofst dif- 
fer only in one thing — ^in the object of their love.— 
Jjavater. 

LXXIX. 

As we see some grounds that have long lain idle and 
imtilled, when g^wn rank and fertile by rest, to abound 
with and spend their virtue in the product of innume'>> 
rable sorts of weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofita- 
ble, and of no wholesome use; even so it is witiii wits, 
which if not appUed to some certain study that may fix 
and restrain them, run into a thousand extravagancies, 
and are eternally roving here and ihert in the inextri- 
cable labyrinth of restless imagination. — Montaigne. 

LXXX. 

To tell a man he lies, though but in jest, is an afiront 
that nothing but blood can expiate. The reason per** 
haps may be because no other vice impUes a want of 
courage so much as the making of a lie; and therefoti^ 
telling a man he Ues, is touching him in the most sensi- 
ble part of honour, and indu*ectly calling him a coward. 
1 cannot omit under this head what Herodotus tells us of 
the ancient Peraans, " That from the a^ of five yean 
to twenty, they instruct their sons only m three things, 
to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, and to 
iq>eak truth." — Mdism. 
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LXXXL 

The anuable and the severe, Mr. Burke's sublime 
and beautiful, by diiTerent proportionB, are mixed in 
erety charactn*. Accordingly, as either is predomi- 
nant, men imprint the passdons of love or fear. Tlie 
best pundi depends on a proper mixture of sugnr and 
lemons. ■ S hentione, 

Lxxxn. 

life is short yet tedious, spent in wishes, schemes, 
and desires; we refer to the time to come en|o}7nent 
and repose, oflen to an a|^, when our best blessings, 
youth and health, have totadly lefl us. That time comes 
and surprises us, still bustling in the hurry of impatient 
desires: this is our case when a fever seizes us, and 
pots an end to our being: if we recover, it is to no bet- 
ter purpose than to deare longer. — Bruyere. 

Lxxxin. 

Tike richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when 
uncultivated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; and in- 
stead of vines and ohves for the pleasure and use of 
man, produces to its slothful owner, the most abundant 
crop of poisons. — Hwrne. 

LXXXIV. 

It is but to venture your lungs, and you may preach 
against pride and dissmiulation and bribery at White- 
hall: you may expose rapine and injustice in the inns of 
court; and in a city pulpit be as nerce as you please 
against avarice, hypocrisy, and extortion. 'Tis but 
a Dall bandied to and fro, and every man carries a rack- 
et about him to strike it from lumself among the rest 
of ^ company. — Swift 

LXXXV. 

The scripture may have more senses besides the lite- 
ral; because God understands all things at once; but a 
man's wrhinff has but one true sense, which is that 
Trhich the aumor meant when he wrote it.— /SrWw. 

b2 
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LXXXVI. 

The covetous man is a downright servant, a draught- 
horse without bells or feathers; ad metalla damruxtuBf a 
man condemned to work in mines, which is t]^ lowest 
and hardest condition of servitude; and, to increase his 
misery, a worker there for he knows not whom: " He 
heapeth up riches, and knows not who shall enjoy them." 
He IS an incUg^nt needy slave; he will hardly allow him- 
self clothes and board wages: 

Unciatini vix de demenfo rao, 
Suum delhiiidaiu genium, companit miter. 

He defrauds not only other men, but his own genius; he 
cheats himself for money. But the servile and misera- 
ble condition of this wretch is so apparent, that I leave 
it, as evident to every man's sight as well as judgment — 
Cowley. 

Lxxxyn. 

So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients, to sa- 
tiate as well as disguise itself. But if these smoother 
weapons cut so sore, what shall we say of open and un- 
blusning scandal, subjected to no caution, tied down to 
no restraints? If the one, like an arrow shot in the 
dark, does nevertheless so much secret mischief, this, 
like the pestilence, which rages at noon-day, sweeps aft 
before it, levelling witliout distinction the g^od and the 
bad; a thousand laU beside it, and ten thousand on its 
right hand; they fall, so rent and torn in this tender 
part of them, so unmercifully butchered, as sometimes 
never to recover either the wounds, or the anguish of 
heart which they have occasioned. — Sterne. 

Lxxxvni. 

Perhaps if we could examme the manners of diffe- 
rent nations with impartiality, we should find no people 
so rude as to be without any rules of politeness; nor any 
80 polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. — 
FrankUn. 

LXXXIX. 

He that would please in company, must be attentive 
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to what style is most proper. The scholastic should 
never be used but in a select company of learned men. 
The didactic should seldom be used, and then only by 
judicious aged persons, or those who are eminent for 
piety or wisdom. No style is more extensively accepta- 
ble than the narrative, because this does not cany an 
air of superiority over the rest of the company, and 
tiierefore is most likely to please liiem; for this purpose 
we should store our memory with short anecdotes ana en« 
tertaining pieces of histoiy. Almost every one lis- 
tens with ei^mess to extemporaiv histoiy. Vanily 
oftei^co-operates with curiosity, for he that is a hearer 
in one place, wishes to qualify himself to be a principal 
speaker in some inferior company, and therefore more 
attention is ^ven to narrations than any thing else iii 
conversation. It is true indeed, that sanies of wit and 
quick repHes are very pleasing in conversation, but 
they frequently tend to raise envy in some of the com- 
pany, but the nanative way neither raises this, nor any 
other evil passion, but keeps all the company neiuiy 
upon an equality, and if judiciously managed, will at 
once entertain and improve them all. — Johnson. 

XC. 

There appears to exist a greater desire to live long 
than to live well! Measure by man's desires, he can- 
not Hve long enough; measure by his gfood deeds, and 
he has not Uved long enough; measure by his evil 
deeds, and he has lived too long. — Zimmtmum, 

XCI. 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, and 
of ease; and the beauteous aister of temperance, of 
cheerfulneas, and health: and profiiseness is a cruel and 
crafty demon, that gradually mvolves her followers in 
dependence and debts; that ts, fetters them Mrith « irons 
that enter into their souls."— -v^vefz/urer. 

xcn. 

How is thia! Alsippus saluted me to day, and with a 
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smile threw himself almost out of the coach to take no- 
lice of me? I am not rich, and whaf s worse was a- 
foot; accor^g to the present modes of life, he diould 
not have seen me. Oh! now I have hit on it, it was 
that I mi^t see him in the same coach with the duke 
of nruyere, 

xcm. 

Wit lies moat in the assemblage of ideas, and putdng 
those together with quickness and variel^, wherein can 
be found any resemblance or congnuty thereby to 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable vinona in tlie 
fancy; ludgprnent, on the contrary, lies quite on the 
other side, in separating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the least difference, there- 
by to avoid being misled by similitude, and by affinity 
to take one thing fw another.— Xoefte. 

XCIV. 

In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowar- 
dice for courage, and bashfiilness for confidence.— ^/b^fi- 

XCV. 

A true critic is a sort of a mechanic set up with 3 
stock and tools for his trade, at as little expense as a 
tailor; and indeed there b much analog between the 
utensils and abilities of both: thus the tailor's hell is tlie 
t3rpe of a critic's common place book, and his wit and 
learning held forth by the g^oose : and it requires at least 
as many of the one to the making up of one scholar, as 
of the other to the composition of a nian: also the va- 
lour of both is equal, and their weapons near of a ^ze. 
Some account says, that the writings of critics are the 
minors of learning; by which we are to understand li- 
terally, that a writer should inspect into the books of 
the critics, and correct his invention there as in a mir- 
TCff. Now, whoever coninders that the nurrors of the 
ancients were made of brass and fine mercurio, may 
presently appl)^ the two principal quahfications of a 
true modem critic, and consequently always conclude 
that these have been and must be ten* ever the same. 
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For brass is an emblem of duration; and when it is skilfiil- 
1^ burnished, will cast reflections from its own superfi- 
cies, without any assistance of a mercury from beiiind. 
The true critics may be known by their talents of 
swarming' about the noblest writers, to which they are 
carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, 
or a wasp to the raireit flower. Lastly, I deflne a true 
critic to be, in the perusal of a booK, hke a dog at a 
feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set upon 
what guests fling away, and consequently is apt to anari 
most when there are the fewest bones. — Swift. 

XCVI. 

There is nothing more uniyersally commended than 
a fine day; the reason is, that people can conmiend it 
without envy. — Sherutone. 

xcvn. 

The saying, do as you vxndd he dont io^ is often mis- 
underatood, ror 'tis not thus meant, that I, a private man, 
should do to jrou a private man, as I would nave you do 
to me: but do as we have agreed to do one to another 
by public asreement. If the prisoner should ask the 
judge whetioer he would be contented to be hanged, 
where he in his case, he would answer no. Then, says 
the prisoner, do as you would be done to: neither of 
them must do as private men, but the judge must do 
by hun as thev have pubticly agreed; that is, both iudge 
and prisoner have consented to a law, that if eimcr of 
them steal, they shall be hanged. — Selden» 

xcvm. 

Our remedies oft' in ourselves do lie. 
Which we ascribe to heaven; the &ted sky 
^ves us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow desd|^ where we ourselves are dull. 

Siakapure, 
XCIX. 
Eveiy one is a virtuosa, of a higher or lower degree: 
eveiy one pursues a Grace, and courts a Venus of one 
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Jcind or anotlier. The venestumes, tlie honestames, the 
decorum of things, will force its way. — Sfufieahwy. 

C. 

There is nothing so bad which will not admit of some* 
thing to be s£dd in its defence.—- iSi^frn^. 

CI. 

Custom, cuiiositY, or wantonness, supplies eveiy art 
V^ patrons, and finds purchasers for every manu&c- 
ture; the world b so adjusted, that not only bread, but 
riches may be obtained without great abilities, or ardu- 
ous performances: the most un^lful hand and unen- 
lightened nund have sufficient incitements to industry; 
ibr he that is resolutely busy, can scarcely be in want. 
There is, indeed, no emplo3rment, however despicable, 
from which a man may not promise himself more than 
competence, when he sees thousands and myriads raised 
to dignity, by no other merit than that of contributing 
to suppK- their neighbours with the means of sucking 
■moke through a tube of clay; and olhers raising con- 
tributions upon those, whose elegance disdains the grosa- 
ness of smoky luxury, by grin£ng the same materials 
into a powder that may at once gratify and impair the 
smelL — Mventwrer. 

cn. 

Riches like insects, while concealed they lie. 
Wait but for wings, and in their seasons fly; 
To whom can riches g^ve repute and trust. 
Content or pleasure, but the good and Just ^ 
Judges and senates have been bought tor gold. 
Esteem and love are never to be sold. 

Pope, 

cm. 

If aome men (hed, and others did not, death would 
indeed be a most morti^dng e^ — Bruyere. 

CIV. 

Every man is rich ot poor, accor^g to the propor- 
tion between his desires and enjoyments. Ofnchesas 
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of ereiy thing else, the hope is more than the enjo)r« 
tnent; while we consider them as the means to be used 
at some future time for the attainment of felicity, ardour 
after them secures us from weariness of ourselves, but 
no sooner do we mt down to enjoy our acquisitions than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. 
Nature makes us poor ovliy when we want necessaries, 
but custom gives me name of poverty to the want of su- 

Eerfiuities. It is the great privilege of poverty to be 
appy imenvied, to be healthy without pnysic, secure 
without a guard, and to obtain from the bounty of nor- 
lure what the spreat and wealthy are compelled to pro- 
cure bv the he^ of art Advendty has ever been con- 
sidered as the state in which a man most eanly becomes 
acquainted with himself, particularly being free from 
flaMeries. Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from ex- 
aminine our conduct, but as adversity leads us to think 
properiy of our state, it is most beneficial to us. — Jolm' 

CV. 

The regard one shows economy, is like that we ^ow 
an old aunt, who is to leave us something at last. — Shen- 
stone. 

CVI. 
^ "When a man's fancy gets astride on his reason, when 
his imagination is at cuff with the senses, and common 
understanding, as weU as common sense, is kicked out 
of doors; the first proselyte he makes is himself, and 
wlken that is once compassed, the difficulty is not so 
great in bringing over ottiers; a strong delusion always 
operating mm without, as vigorously as from within. 
For cant and vision are to the ear and eye, the same that 
tickling is to the touch. — Swift, 

CVU. 

Shakspeare was the man who, of all modem and per- 
haps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehen- 
sive soul. All the images of natiu^ were still present 
to him, and he drew them not laboriously, but luckily; 
when he describes any thing, you more than see it, you 
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:&el it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, ^ve him the greater commendation; he was 
natural^ learned; he needed not the spectacles of books 
to read nature ; he looked inwards,and found her there. — 
Dryden, 

cvm. 

Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A nu>ment white — then melts for ever; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 

Evanishing anud the storm — 

Nae man can tether time or tide. Bums^ 

CIX. 

There b only one quarter of an hour in human life 
passed ill, and that is between the calling for the reck- 
oning and paying it. — Babdcds, 

ex. 

'Tis certsdn some grains of folly are of course annexed, 
as part in the composition of human nature, only the 
choice is left us whether we choose to wear them in- 
laid or embossed; and we need not go very far to seek 
how that is usually determined, when we remember 
it is with human nicultics as with liquors, the lightest 
wiU be ever at the -top. — Swift 

CXI. 

As lamps bum silent, with unconscious light. 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 
Unainung charms with ed^ resbtless fall. 
And she who means no mischief does it all. 

A. Hill. 

CXU. 

Keason is a very light rider, and easDy shook off.— 
Swift* 
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cxm. * c * ..;. • 

After all, the most natural beauty in the woiidTb 
honeaty and moral truth. Forall beauty istrutfi. True v^ 
ibttuies makc^ the beauty ofa&ce; and true proporlKMisv * 
the beauty of architecture; as true measures that of h|^ 
mony and music. In po^^, which is all fiiblc» tnrai 
still IS the perfection. — Siaftesbury. 

cxv. • 

Whatever is done without ostentation, and without the 
people being witnesses of it^ is, in my opinion, most 
praiseworthy; not that the public eye should be entirely 
avoided, for good actions desire to be placed in the Fig^t; 
but notwitluitanding this, the greatest theatre for virtue 
is conscience.— Ciccro. 

CXV. 

One would think that all mankind had bound them- 
selves by an oath to do all the wickedness tlicy can; that 
they had all (as the scripture speaks) "sold themselves 
to sin :" the difference only is, that some are a little more 
crafty (and but a little, God knows) in making of the 
bargain. — Cowley, 

CXVI. 

Wit, like every other power, has its boundaries. Its 
success depends on the aptitude of others to receive im- 
pressions; and that as some bodies, indissoluble by heat, 
can set the furnace and crucible at defiimcQ, there are 
nunds upKm which the rays of fancy may be pointed with- 
out effect, and which no fire of sentiment can agitate^ 
or exalt. — MmMon, 

cxvn. 

We hope to g^w old, and yet we fear old age ; that is, 
we are willing to live, and afraid to die. — Bruycre. 

cxvni. 

It may be asked,—- whether the inconveniencics and 
ill-effects which the world feels, from the Ucentiousneas 
of this practice^ are not suflidcQtly counterbalaaced by 

Vol. L C 
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• ydbi. xeal influence it has upon mean's lives and conduct ^ 

/,. — i^to if ti^ere was no evil-speaking^ in the work}^ thou- 

>>. nndil would be encouraged to do ills, and would rush. 

V^^ktto many indecorums, Hke a horse into the battle> 

were they sure to escape the tongues of ihen. — SUrnt, 

% 

• ■■ ' CXIX. 

To be happy, the ]^assion must be cheerful and gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity to hope and 
joy ift real riches; one to fear and sorrow, real poverty. — 
Jmme* 

cxx. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracts 
of light in a discourse, that make eveiy thing about 
them clear ahd beautiful. — Addison* 

cxxr. 

. Wisdom is a fox who, after long hunting, will at last 
cost you the pains to dig it out: 'tis a cheese, which by 
how much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and 
the coarser coat; and whereof to a judicious palate, the 
maggots are best 'Tis a sack posset, wherein the deep - 
er you go, you'll find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, 
whose cackling we must value and consider, because it 
is attended with an eg^. But lastly, 'tis a nut, which 
unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, 
and pay you with nothing but a worm, — Swift 

cxxn. 

If a man has a right to be proud ofsLwy thing' — it is of 
a good action done as it ought to be, without any base 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. — Sterne. 

cxxin. 

Combinations of wickedness would overwhelm the 
world, by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not those who have long practised perfidy, 
grow fsuthless to each other. -VoA/^. 
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cx3qv. 

If you suppress the exorbitant love of pleasure and 
money, idle curiosity*, iniauitous pursuits and wanton 
miith, what a stillness wouni there be in the greatest 
cities! the necessaries of life do not occasion, at most, a 
third part of the hurry.— -Bhiyertf. 

cxxv. 

He who maliciously takes ad^'antage of the unguarded 
moments of friendship, is no &rther from knavei^-, than 
the latest moment of evening from the first of night. — 
Lanoater. 

CXXVI. 

The heart never grows better by a^; I fear rather 
worse; always harder. A young liar will be an old one; 
and a young knave inll only be a greater knave as he 
grows older. — Chestafield. 

cxxvn. 

^ Every true critic is a hero bom, descending in a direct 
line from a celestial stem, by Momus and Hybris, who 
begat Zk>ilus, who begat Tygellius, who begat Etcaetera 
^the elder, who begat Bently, and Rymer, imd Wootton* 
and Perrauk, and Dennis, who begat Etcetera the 
younger. — Swift. 

cxxvm. 

When I see a young profligate squandering his fortune 
in bagnios, or at the gaimng table, I cannot help looking 
on hdm as hasteiung liis o\(7i death, and in a manner 
digging his own grave. — Connoisseur, 

cxxix. 

Translation is a kind of drawing after the life; where 
every one wOl acknowledge there is a double sort of a 
UkenesSy- a good one and a bad. — Dryden. 

cxxx. 

Planters of trees ought to encourage themselves by 
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couidering all future time as present; indeed, sucli con- 
' sideration would be a useful principle to all men in 
their conduct of life, as it respects both this world and 
the nexL-^JHshop WaUon. 

CXXXI. 

Death, of all estimated evils, is the only one whose 
presence never incommoded any body, and which only . 
causes concern during its absence. — JrcesUaus, 

cxxxn. 

It might, methinks, somewhat abate the insolence of 
human pride, to consider, that it b but increasing or di- 
minishing the velodty of certsun fluids in the animal 
machine, to elate the soul with the g^est hopes, or sink 
her into the deepest despair; tp depress the hero info a 
coward, or advance the coward mto a hero.— JFVteos- 
bome. , 

cxxxm. 

People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects, 

and in all places; not considering that nature loves 

truth so well, that it hardly ever admits of flourishing. 

. Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty; it is not 

jonly needless, but impairs what it would improve. — 

JPope, 

CXXXIV. 

A man who has been brought up amongbooks, and is 
able to talk of nothing dse, is a very indifferent compa- 
nion, and what we call a pedant But we should enlarge 
the titie, and g^ve it to every one that does not know how 
to think out of his profession and particolar way of life. 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the reigning 
beauties, and you strike him dumb. The muitary 
pedant sdways talks in a camp, and in stonmng towns, 
taking lodgments, and fightmg battles from one end 
of the year to the other. Every thing he speaks 
smells of gunpowder; if you take away his artillery from 
him, he has not a word to say for lumself. Xhe law 

■•*• 
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p€^aM is perpetually putting cases, repeating tlie trans- 
actions of Westminster-hall, wrangling with you upon 
ttie most indiiFerent circumstances of life, and not to be 
oonvinced of the distance of a place, or of the moit tri- 
inal' point in conversation, but by <Hnt of argument 
Hie state pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in poli- 
tics. If you mention either of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, he talks very notablyt but if you g^ out of the 
gazette, you drop him. In short, a mere courtier, a 
mere «oldier, a mere scholar, a mere any thing, is an 
inmpid, pedioitic character, and equally ridiculous. — 

CXXXV. 

^,High spirit in man, b like a sword, which, though 
worn to annoy his enemies, yet is often troublesome in a 
less degree to lus friends: he can hardly wear it so in- 
offensively, but it is apt to incommode one or other of 
the company! it is more properly a loaded pistol, which 
accident alone may fire and kill one. — Shenstone. 

CXXXVI. 

jJLs there are but few notoriously wicked men, in com- 
parison with a shoal of fools and fops, so it is' harder to 
make a man wise, than to make him honest: for the will 
is only to be reclaimed in one, but the understanding is 
to be informed in the other. — Dryden^ 

cxxxvn. 

Inviolable fidelity, good humour, and complacency of 
tonper, outlive all the charms of a fine face, and make 
the decays of it invisible. — Tatler. 

cxxxvn. 

*I do not approve of the running of horses^ there being 
mudi cheatmg in that kind of exercise; neither do I see 
why a bmve man should delight in a creature, whose 
ohkf use k to help him run away.— -/iore? Herberts 
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CXXXIX. 

Wit, I consider as a singular and unavoidable manner 
of doing or saying any thing peculiar and naturaLto ohe 
man omy, by wmch his speech and actions are dMn- 
guiflhed from those of other men. — Congreve. 

CXL. 

We. all of us complain of the shortness of time^ and 
yet have much more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives are spent either in doin^ nothing at all, or in 
doing nothing to the puipose, or m doing nothing that 
we ought to do; we are always complaining our days are 
few, and acting as though there would be no end of 
them. — Seneca. 

CXLI. 
In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are used in selling) .than in buying; 
But in the g^eat, unjuster deahng 
Is us'd in buying, tlian in selHng. 

JButler. 
CXLII. 
lie who alwa^rs prefaces his tale with laughter, is poi- 
soned between impertinence and folly. — jSivater. 

cxLin. 

If a man's wits be wandering, let him study the ma- 
thematics^ for in demonstrations, if his wit be caUed 
away never so little, he must begin again. — Lord Bacon. 

CXLTV. 

Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, 
and the most elegant of all compliments. — Shenstone. 

CXLV. 

Excellence is never granted toman but as the reward 
of Ubour. It argues indeed no small strength of mind 
to persevere in mibits of industry without the pleasure 
of perceiving t^iose advances, which, like the hand of 
a clock, while they make hourly approaches to their 
point, yet proceed so slowly, as to escape observation. — 
Sir J. Reynoldff. 
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CXLVI. 

' The padent mule vluch travels slowly night and day, 
^viU, in the end, f^ fiuth^ than the Arabian courser. — 
JPenUm BxMitatthta, 

'"^ cxLvn, 

- Leam&ng pufieth men. up, words are but wind, and 
Iteming is nothing but words; ergo, learning is nothing 
' but wind. — Svaift^ 

CXLVm. 

Methinks to kiss lai^es' hands afler their lips, as some 
do, is like little boys, who, after they eat the apple, fall 
to the paring, out of love they have to the apple. — 
Selden. 

CXLIX. 

The first three men in the world, were a gardener, a 
ploughman, and a grazier; and if any man object that 
the second of these was a murderer, I demre he would 
consider, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our pro- 
fession, and turned builder.-^Cot&/^. 

CL. 

The point most liable to objection (of the jury system) 
is the power which any one or more of the twelve have 
to starve the rest into compliance with their opinion; so 
that the verdict may possibly be given by strength of 
constitution, not by conviction of conscience: and 
"wretches hang that jurymen may dine." — Lord Or- 
rery, 

Some modem zealots appear to have no better know- 
ledge of truth, nor better manner of judging it, tiian by 
counting noses. By this rule, if they can poll an indif- 
ierent number out of a mob; if they can produce a set 
<^Laiicaahire noodles, remote provincial head-pieces, or 
visionary assemblies, to attest a story of a witch upon a 
broomstick and a flight in the air; they triumph m the 
solid proof of their new prodigy, and cry, *• Magna est 
teriias HpreoakUtP' — Shafteamtri/. 
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CLH. 

If thou art rich, then show the greatness of th^ibr- 
tune; or what is better, the greatness of thy soul, in the 
meekness of thy conversation ; condescend to men of low^., 
estate, support the distressed, and patronise the neglect^.,/ 
cd. Be great? but let it be in considering riches as they . 
•re, as taJents committed to an earthen vessel. That 
tfaou art but the receiver, and that to be obliged and to 
be vain too, is but the old solecism of pride and beg^- 
ry, which, though they often meet, yet ever make but 
an absurd society. — Sterne, 

cLin. 

If life be miserable, to live is painful; if happy, to 
die is terrible; they both come to the same thing. — 
Bruyere. 

CLIV. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of his 
neighbour, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And 
those who despair to rise in distinction by their virtues, 
are happy if others can be depressed to a level with 
themselves. — Franklin. 

CLV. 
He who seldom speaks, and with one calm well-timed 
word can strike dumb the loquacious, is a genius or a 
hero. — Lavater, 

CLVI. 

• "We find this great precept often repeated in Plato, 
Do thine ottm work, and know thyself: of which two 
parts, both the one and the other generally comprehend 
our wlK^e duty, and consequently do each of them com- 
• i, plicate and involve the ouier? for he who will do his 
own work aright, will find that his first lesson is to know 
himself, and he who rightly understands himself, will 
never mistake another man'a work for his own. — Mm' 
taigne» 

CLVn. 
He, whose pride oppresses the humble, may perhaps 
be humbled, but will never be hvmhle.^^lMvater. 
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CLvin. 

When you meet with several readings of the text 
(scripture) take heed you admit nothing' agfsunst the 
tenets of your church: but do as if you was going over 
a bridge, be sure you hold fast by the rail, and then you 
may dance here and there as you please; be sure you 
keep to what is settled, and tlicn you may flourish upon 
your vaoBOus lections. — Sdden. 

CLIX. 

The confirmed prejudices of a tlioughtful life, are as 
hard to change as the confirmed habits of an indolent 
life: and as some must trifle away age, because tlicy tri' 
fled away youth, others must labour on in a maze of er- 
roTj because th^ have wandered there too long to find 
thcsr way out. — BoUngbroke* 

CLX. 

Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the pai*ent of liberty. He 
Hiat is extravagant will quickly become poor, and po- 
Terty will enforce dependence, and invite corruption. 
It will almost always produce a passive compliance with 
the wickedness of others, and there are few who do not 
learn by degrees to practise those crimes which they 
cease to censure.— J^Atmoti. 

CLXI. 
Beau'^' is not a quality of tlie circle. It lies not in 
any part of the line, whose parts are all equally distant 
from a CQaffaaan centre. It is only the eflect which that 
figure prdpuces upon a muid, whose particular fi&bric 
or structBfe' renders it susceptible of such sentiments. 
In vain would you look for it in the circle, or seek it, 
either by your senses or by mathematical reasoiungs, in 
nil the properties of that fig^ure. — Hume. 

CLXn. 
j^fotfaing makes a woman more esteemed by the oppo- 
site sex, than chaatity, whether it be that we always 
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prize those most who are hardest to come at, or, thiit 
nothinfi^ besides chastity, with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives the man a property 
in the person he loves, and coniequently endears her to 
him above all things. — Addison. 

CLxm. 

Fame and honour were purchased at a bitter penny- 
worth by satire, mther than by any other productions of 
the brain; the world being soonest provoked to yttaac 
by lashes, as men are to loy e.-^Swi/t. 

CLXIV. 

The taxes are indeed very heavy; and if those laid on 
by the ^vemment were tlic only ones we had to myi 
we might more easily discharge them; but we. ha^e 
many others, and much more grievous to some of aa.— 
"We are taxed twice as nnich by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as much by our 
folly; and from tliese taxes the conuDissioners cannot 
cose or deliver us, by alloi^ng an abatement-— J^roiiib^.'^ 

CLXV. 

It is downright hjrpocrisy in a man of ceitsin deg^e, 
not immediately to take the rank due to him, and which 
every body is ready to give up; it is no self-deiual in 
lum to be modest, to mingle with the multitude, that 
would open to make way for him, to take the lowest 
seat at a public meeting, that every one may see lum 
there, and strive to sit hun higher. Modesty in men of 
ordinary condition is more trying; if they come into a 
crowd, they are jostled and elbowedt if th^ choose an 
incommodious seat, there iJhey may remaifL'^Bruj^ere. 

CLXVI. 
We frequently bestow praise on virtuous actions, per- 
formed in very distant ages and remote countries; where 
the utmost subtlety of miagination would not (Uscover 
any appearance oi self-interest, or find any connexion 
of our present happiness and security, with events so 
widely separated vom us.— j&me. , 
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CLXVIL 

The most manifest sini of wisdom is continued cheer- 
fulness: her estate is tike that of things in the re^ons 
above the. moon, always clear and serene. — MonUugne. 

CLXVni. 
I fancy the proper means of increasing the love we 
bear our native country, is to. reside some time in a fo- 
reign one. — Shenstone. 

CLXIX. 
Laws are tike cobwebs, which may catch small flies, 
but let vrasps and hornets break through.— jS'u;//?. 

CLXX. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and im- 
petuous about trifles. He suspects himself to be stight- 
ed, thinks every tlung that b said meant at him: if the 
company happens to mu^ he is persuaded they laugh 
at hmi: he grows angiy and test^, says something veiy 
impertinent, and draws himself mto a scrape, by show- 
ing what he calls a proper spirit, and asserting himself. 
— Chesterfield. 

CLXXI. 

A woman of fiishion who is employed in remarks upon 
the weather, who observes from morning to noon ^at it 
b Ukely to rain, and from noon to night that it spita» 
that it mizzles, that it is set in for a wet evening; and 
being incapable of any other discourse, is as insipid a 
companion, and just as pedantic, as he who quotes Aria* 
totle over his tea, or taiks Greek at a card table. — B^ 
ThomUm. 

CLXXII. 

The g^reat art of life b to play for much, and stake 
little.— -JaAn«m. 

CLXXni. 

Aa almost eveiy character which has excited either at- 
tention or pily, has owed part of its success to merits 
and part to a happy concurrence of circumstances in its 
fiivour: had Csesar or Cromwell exchanged countries, 
the one migkt have been a sergeant and toe oth«raa «x» 
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cise-man. So it is with wit, which generally succeeds 
more from being happily addrOBsed, man from its native 
poignancy. — Goldsmith. , r 

CLXXIV. 

True honour is to honesty what the^?purt of chancery 
is to common law. — Shenstone. 

CLXxy. 

llie liberty of a people consists in being governed by 
laws which they have made themselves, under whatso- 
ever form it be of government: the Uberty of a* private 
man, in being master of his own time and actions, as far 
u may conmst with the laws of God, and of his couatr}'. 
'^Cowley. 

CLXXVT. 

We are never present with, but always beyond, ouiv 
selvea* Fear, de»re, and hope are still pushing us on 
towards the fixture; depriving us in the mean time of the 
sense and connderatiion of that which is, to amuse us 
with the thought of what shall be, even when we shall 
be no more. — MontaigTie. 

CLXXVII. 

The composition of all poems is, or ought to be, of 
wit; and wit in poetry, or wit-writing, (if you will give 
ine leave to use a school distinction,) is no other than the 
&culty of ima^nation in the writer, which, like a nimble 
spaniel, beats over and ranges through the field of me- 
mory, till it springs the quarry it hunted after; or, with- 
out a metaphor, which searches over all the memory for 
the species or ideas of those things which it designs to 
represent — Dry den, 

CLxxvra. 

A lady's face, like the cart in tlie " Tale of a Tub," 
will wear well, if left alone, but if you ofler to load it 
with foreign ornaments, you destroy the ori^nal ground. 
'^Comwisaeur, 

CLXXIX. 

It is with books as with women, where a certain plain- 
ness of maimer and of dress, is more engaging, than that 
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glare of psunt and iirs and apparel, wliich may dazzle tlie 
eye, but reaches not the aifcctions. — Hunte, 

CLXXX. 

All courageous animals are carnivorous, and greater 
courage is to be expected in a people, such as the £n- 
lish, whose food b strong and hearty, than in the half 
starved commonalty of other countries. — <Str W. Ihi^iUe* 

CLXXXI. 

A young fellow who seems to have no wiU of his own, 
and ooes every thing that is asked of him, is called a very 
good-natured, but at the same time is thought a very silly 
young fellow. — Chtsterfidd. 

CLXXXn. 
It hath been observed both among ancients and mo^ 
dems, that a grey critic has been certainly a gfreen one, 
the perfection andac(][uirement of his ag^ bein^ only the 
improved talent of his youth; Uke hemp, which some 
naturalists inform us, is bad for suffocations, though 
taken but m the seed. — Swift. 

CLXXxin. 

The maxim, * in vino Veritas — a man who is weU warm- 
ed with wine will speak truth' — may be an argument for 
drinking, if you suppose men in general to be liars: but^ 
ar, I would not keep company with a fellow, who Ues 
as long as he is sober, and whom you must make drunk 
before you can get a word of truth out of him.— Jb^TWon. 

CLXXXIV. 

There seems to be but three ways for a nation to ac- 
quire wealth : the first is by war, as the Romans did, in 
plundering their conquered neighbours— this is robbery; 
the second by commerce, which is generally cheating; 
the third by agriculture, the only honest way, wherein 
man receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wrought by the 
hand of God in his favour, as a reward for his innocent 
life and his virtuous indus^.— .FronAE^. 

Vol. I. . B 
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CLXXXV. 

He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suf- 
fers himself to be caught in a nt of passion. — Lavater. 

CLXXXVI. 

Death never happens but once, yet we feel it every 
moment of our lives. It is worse to apprehend than to 
suffer.— jfirwycre. 

CLXXXVII. 

Few men are calculated for that close connexion, 
lidiich we distinguish by the appeUation of friendship; 
and we well know the difference between a friend and 
«a«cquaintance: the acquaintance is in a post of progres- 
SOU; and after having passed through a course of proper 
experience, and g^ven sufficient evidence of his merit, 
takes a new title, and nmks hhnself liigher. — Mvmturer, 

cLxxxvni. 

All smattVers are more brisk and pert. 
Than those that understand an art; 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that g^ve them light 

Butler. 
CLXXXIX. 
Deceit may serve for a need, but he only confesses him- 
self overcome, who knows he is neither subdued by*policy 
nor misadventure, but by dint of valour, in a fan* and 
manly war. — Montaigne, 

CXC. 

The ancients talk so frequently of a fixed, stated por- 
tion of provisions assigned to each slave, that we are na- 
turally led to conclude, that slaves lived almost all single, 
and received that portion as a kind of board-wages. — 
Hume, 

CXCI. 

He that calls a man ungratefu^ sums up all the evil 
that a man can be ^^uilty o£,-^Swift. 

cxcn. 

Death, opens- the gate of fimne, and shuts the gate of 
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cn\y after it, — it unlooses the chain of the captive, and 
pots the bondsman's task into another man's hands.— 

cxcin. 

It is taken for ^nted that, on every publication, there 
is at least a seeming' violation of modesty: a presumption 
on the writer's side, that he is able to instruct or to en- 
tertain the world; which implies a supposition that he 
can communicate what they cannot draw from tlieir own 
reflections. — Sherutone, 

CXCIV. 
What I blame plulosophers most for, (though somfe 
may think it a paradox,) is chiefly their pride; nothing^ 
less than an ipse dunt, and ^u must pin your fiuth on 
their sdeeve. And thourii Diogenes lived in a tub, there 
might be, for aught I know, as much pride under his 
rag% as in the fine-spun irarments of the divine Plato.— 

cxcv. 

Affectation is a greater enemy to the face than the 
small-pox. — ^. Evremond, 

CXCVI. 
As I ai>prove of a youth, that has something of the old 
man in him, so I am no less pleased with an old man, 
that has something of the youtli. He that follows this 
rule, may be old in body, but can never be so in mind. 
— Cicero, 

cxcvn. 

virtue seems to be notliing more than a motion conso- 
nant to the system of tilings: were a planet to fly from 
its orbit, it would represent a vicious man. — Shenkone, 

cxcvni. 

I am told so many ill things of a man, and I see so few 
in him, that I begin to suspect he has a real but trouble- 
some merit, M being likely to eclipse that of others.—- 
Bruyert, 

CXCIX. 

Every sect h» a recipe. When you know it, yoa vc^ 
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mastei" of nature: you solve all her phenomena: you set 
all her designs, and can account for all her operations. If 
need were, you might, perchance, too, be of her labo- 
ratory and work for her. At least, one would imag^e 
the partisans of each modem sect had this conceit. They 
are all Archimedes' in their way, and can make a world 
upon easier terms than he off'ered to move one. — 
Snaftesburi/. 

CC. 
Perfect friendship is indivisible: every one ^ves him- 
self so entirely to his friend, that he has nothing left to 
.distribute to others: but on the contrary, is sorry that he 
is not double, treble, or Quadruple, and that he has not 
inany scnils, and many wills, to confer them all upon this 
one subject. Common friendships will admit of division; 
one may love the beauty of this, the gfood humour of that 
person; the liberty of a third, the paternal affection of a 
fourth, the frateiml love of a fiitn, and so of the rest 
But this friendship which possesses the whole soul, and 
ihere rules and sways with an absolute sovereigntj"^, can 
possibly admit of no rival. — Montaigne' 

CCI. 
A courtier's dependant is a beggar's dog. — Shmstone, 

ccn. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
every body is content to hear. The master thinks it 
good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, 
and the clergy for the laity. — Seldm. 

ccm. 

The first and chief rule of panegyric, is the golden 
rule of transformation; which consists in converting vices 
Into their bordering virtues. A man who is a spend- 
thrift, and will not pay a just debt, may have his mjus- 
tice transformed into liberality; cowardice may be me- 
tamorphosed into prudence; intemperance iato good- 
nature and good-fellowship; coaruption into patriotisifk. • 
♦ • * * • The second is the rule of eoutraries. 
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It is certain the less a man is endued with any virtuct 
the more need he has to have it plentifully bestowed, 
especially those good Qualities, of which the world be- 
lieves he has none at all; for who will thank a man for 
giving him that which he has. — Pope, 

CCIV. 

There is no private house, in which people can enjoy 
themselves so well as at a capital tavern. Let there ht 
ever so great plenty of good things, ever so much g^ran- 
deur, ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that 
every body should be easy; in the nature of things it, 
cannot be: there must always be some degree of care 
and anxiety. The master of the house is anxious to en- 
tertain his guests; the guests are anxious to be agreea- 
ble to him; and no man, but a very impudent dog in- 
deed, can as freely command what is in another man's 
house as if it were his own: whereas, at a tavern, there 
is a general freedom from anxiety. You are sure you 
are welcome: and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the 
welcomer you are. No servant will attend you with 
the alacrity which waiters do, who are incit^ by the 
prospect of an immediate reward in proportion as they 
please. No, sir; there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much happiness is pro- 
duced as by a good tavern or inn. — Johnson. 

CCV. 

Receive no sa^factionfor premeditated impertinence; 
forget it, fornve it, but keep him inexorably at a dis- 
tance who offered it. — Lavater. 

CCVI. 

^ It is not the increase of vices inseparable from huma- 
nity that alarms us, the riots of the licentious, or the 
outra^ of the profligate; but it is the absence of that 
integnty, the neglect of that virtue, the contempt of that 
honour^ which by connecting individuals formea society, 
and without which sodety can no longer subiurt.— >^ 

d2 
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ccvn. 

There is notliinp exerts a genius so much as writing 
plays; the reason is, that the. writer puts hiniself in the 
place of every person that speaks. — Shenstone. 

ccvra. 

Ar^ra pulls off her glove to show her white hand, and 
never forgets to let her little shoe be seen, that she may 
be supposed to have a small foot; she laughs equally at 
things pleasant or serious, to show her fine set of teeth; 
Jif she discovers her cars, it is because they are small and 
pretty; and if she does not dance, it is because she is 
not well satisfied with her shape, which indeed is not of 
.the sugar-loaf kind; she knows perfectly well all her se- 
veral interests^ one thing only excepted, she is perpe- 
tually talking, and has scarce common sense. — Bruyere, 

CCIX. 

A wit is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it; and people in general are as much 
alraid of a uve wit, in company, as a woman is of a gun 
which she thinks may go oft of itself, and do her mischief. 
Their acqusuntance is, however, worth seeking, and 
their company worth firequenting; but not exclusively of 
others, nor to such a degree as to be considered only as 
one of that particular set — Chenterfidd, 

ccx. 

The round of a passionate man's life is in contracting 
debts in his passion, which his virtue obliges him to pay. 
He spends his time in outrage and acknowledgment, 
injury, and reparation. — Johnsoftu 

CCXI. 

The greatest vices derive their propensity from our 
most tender infancy, and our principal education depends 
on the nurse. Mothers are mightily pleased to see a child 
writhe the neck of a chicken, or please itself with hurt- 
hig acat or dog; and such wiae lathers there are in the 
worid, who conader it as a notable mark of a martial 
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Spirit, when they hear their sons miscall, or see them do- 
mineer over a peasant or lacquey, that dares not reply or 
turn again; and a great sign of wit when they see them 
cheat and overreach their play-fellows by some malicious 
trick of treachery and deceit: but for all that, these are 
the true seed tnd roots of cruelty-, tjTanny, and treason. 
— Montaigne. 

ccxn. 

Laws cannot prevent extravagance; and perhaps it is 
not always an evil to the public. A shilling spent idly 
by a fool may be picked up by a wiser person, who knows 
better what to do with it; it is, therefore, not lost. — 
Franklin. 

ccxni. 

The country is the place in which the court, as in its 
point of view, appears riorious and admirable; if we ap- 
proach it, its beauties duninish, like those of a fine piece 
of perspective Wewed too near. — Brut/ere. 

CCXIV. 

I htve run the silly rounds of pleasure, and have done 
with them all. 1 have enjoyed all the pleasures of the 
world, I appraise them at their real worth, which is in 
truth very low: those who have only seen their outside 
always overrate them, but I have been behind the scenes, 
I have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes wluch 
move the gaudy machines, and I have seen and smelt the 
taUow candles which illuminate the whole decoration, to 
the astonishment and admiration of the ignorant audi- 
ence. MTien I reflect on what I have seen, what I have 
heard, and what I have done, I can hardly persuade my- 
self that all that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure 
in the world had any reality; but I look upon all that is 
passed as one of those romantic dreams which opium 
commonly occasions, and I do by no means desire to re- 
peat the nauseous dose. — Chesterfield. 

ccxv. 

' Nothing can be more unphilosophical than to be posi- 
tive or dx^^matical on any subject; and even if excessive 
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scepticism could be maintsuned, it would not be more 
destructive to all just reasoning and inquiry. Where 
men are the most sure and arrogant, they are commonly 
the most mistaken, and have tnere ^ven reins to pas- 
sion, without that proper deliberation and suspense* 
which can alone secure them fix)m the grossest absurdi- 
ties. — Hume, 

ccrvT 

In the education of children, there is nothing like al- 
luring the appetites and affection, otherwise you make 
so manv asses laden with books, and by virtue of the 
lash, give them their pocket full of learning to keep; 
whereas, to do weU, you should not only lodge it with 
them, but make them espouse it — Montaigne, 

ccxvn. 

There is nothing displays a genius (I mean a quick- 
ness of genius) more tnan a dispute; as two diamonc^ 
encountering, contribute to each other's lustre. But, 
perhaps, the odds is much against the man of taste, in 
this particular. — Shenatone. 

ccxvm. 

A wise man is never less alone, than when he is alone : 
Nimguam minus solusy quam cum solus. — Swift. 

CCXK. 

The precept, ** Know yourself," was not solely in- 
tended to obviate the pride of mankind; but likewise 
that we might understand our own worth. — Cicero, 

ccxx. 

The character of the scholars of the present age, will 
not be much injured or misrepresented by saying that 
they seem to be superficially acquainted with a multitude 
of subjects, but to go to the bottom of very few. This 
appears in criticism and polite learning, as well as in the 
abstruBer sciences: by uie dtSunon <^ knowledge its 
dep^is abated.— i^mtifi«r«r. 
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CCXXT. 

A man of quick and active -v^it 
For drudgery is more unfit. 
Compared to those of duller parts. 
Than running4iags to draw in carts. 

Butler, , 

ccxxn. 

If thou art powerful in interest, and standest deified 
by a servile tnbe of dependents, — why shouldst thou be 
proud, — because they are hungry ?— -Scourge me such 
sycophants; they have turned the heads of thousands ad 
well as thine. — Sterne, 

ccxxm. 

The army of the sdences hath been of late, with a 
world of martial discipline, drawn into its close order, so 
that a view or a muster may be taken of it with abun- 
dance of expedition. For this great blessing we are 
wholly indebted to systems and abstracts, in which the 
modem &thers of learning, like prudent usurers, spent 
their sweat for the ease of us theu: children. — Swiji, 

CCXXIV. 

In answering of a book, 'tis but to be short, otherwise 
he that I write against will suspect that I intend to wea^ 
t^ him, not to satisfy him. Besides, in being long, I shall 
give my adversaiy a huge advantage; somewhere or 
other he will pick a ho\e,^^Sdden, 

CCXXV. 

What is the world? a term which men have got 
To signify not one in ten knows what. 
A tefm which with no more precision passes 
To pomt out herds of men than herds of asses! 
In common use no more it means, we find, 
ThtA many fools in same opinions join'd. 

Churckill. 

CCXXVI. 

Wit loses its respect with the good, when seen in 
company wjjth malice; and to smife at the jest which 
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])1ant5 a thoni in another's breast, b to become a prin- 
cipal in the mischief.— iSAeru/on. 

CCXXATI. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up in the 
worid without good nature, or something which must 
bear its appearance, and supply its place. For this rea- 
son mankind have been forced to invent a kind of arti- 
ficial humanity, which is what we express by the word 
good-breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the idea 
of what we call so, we shall find it to be nothing else 
but an imitation and mimicry of good nature, or in other 
terms, aifabilify', complaisance, and easiness of temper 
reduced into an saL^jSddimm. 

ccxxvm. 

The soul that has no established limit to circumscribe 
it, loses itself as the epigranmiatist says, — . 

** He that lives every where, does no where live." 

3hntaigne. 

CCXXIX. 

In benevolent natures the impulse to pity is so sudden, 
that like instruments of music which oDey the touch-— 
the objects which are fitted to excite such impressons 
work so instantaneous an efiect, that you would think the 
will was scarce concerned, and that the mind was alto- 
gether passive in the sympathy which her own good- 
ness has excited. The truth is — ^the soul is genersQly in 
such cases so busily taken up and wholly engrossed by 
tlie object of pity, tliat she does not attend to her own 
operations, or take leisure to examine the principles 
upon which slie acts. — Sterne, 

ccxxx. 

In the youth of a state* arms do flourish; in the mid- 
dle age of a state* learnings and then both of them to- 
gether for a timet in the dediamg a^ of a state* me- 
chanical arts and merchanc^. Leanung hath its infiui- 
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ay, when it is but beginning, and almost cliildish; then 
its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile^ then its 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced; and, 
'lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust; but 
k is not good to look too long upon these turning wheels 
of vicisutude, lest we become giddy : as for the philology 
of them, that is but a circle of tales. — Lord Bacon. 

CCXXXI. 

Modesty is silent when it would not be improper to 
speak; the humble, without being called upon, never re- 
collects to say any thing of himself. — Lavater, 

ccxxxn. 

It may happen that good is produced by vice, but not 
as vice; for instance, a robber may take money from its 
owner, and g^ve it to one who will make a better use of 
it. Here is good produced; but not by the robbery as 
robbery, but as a translation of property. — Johnson. 

ccxxxm. 

As a certain insensibility in the countenance recom- 
mends a sentence of humour and jest, so it must be a 
veiy lively consciousness that gives grace to great sen- 
timents. The jest is to be a thmg unexpected; therefore 
yoor undesigmng manner is a beauty m expressions of 
nurth; and when you are to talk on a set subject, the 
more you are moved yourself, the more you will move 
others. — Swift 

CCXXXIV. 

Common understandings, like cits in gardening, allow 
no shades to their picture. — Shenstone, 

CCXXXV. 

There is no kind of false wit which has been so re- 
commended by the practice of all ages, as that which 
consists in a jmgie of words, and is comprehended un- 
der the general name of punnine. It is indeed unpossi- 
ble to km a weed, which the sou has a natural <^^^I[2?" 
tion to produce. The seeds d punningare in theniBd* 
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of all men, and though they may be subdued by reason, 
reflectioa^ and good sense, they iKiU be vei^- apt to shoot 
up in the greatest genius that is not broken aiid cultiva- 
ted by the rules of art— ^dtftaora. 

CCXXXAl. 

If fidsehood had, like truth, but one face only, we 
should be upon better terms; for we should then take 
the contrary to what the liar says for certain truth; but 
the reverse of truth hath a hundred figures, and a field 
indefinite 'v^'ithout bound or limit. — Montaigne. 

CCXXXVII. 

There is what is called the high-way to posts and 
honours, and there is a cross and by-way, which is much 
the shortest — Bruyen. 

ccxxxvni. 

How easy is it to call rogue and villain, and that wit- 
tily ! but how hard to make a man appear a fool, a block- 
head, or a knave ! To spare the grossness of the names, 
and to do the thing yet more severely, is to draw a fiiU 
fiice, and make the nose and cheeks stand out, and yet 
not to employ any depth of shadowing. 

A man mav be capable, as Jack Ketch's wife said of her 
servant, of a plain piece of work, a bare hanging: but 
to make a malefactor die sweetly, was only belonging 
to her husband. — Dryden. 

CCXXXIX. 

Conversation is a traffic; and if you enter into it with- 
out some stock of knowledge, to balance the account 
perpetually betwixt you — ^the trade drops at once, and 
this is the reason, however it may be boasted to the con- 
trary, wh^ travellers have so httle (especially good) 
conversation with natives— owing to their suspicion, or 
perhaps conviction, that there is nothing to be extracted 
iTom the convenalion of young itinerants worth the tzou- 
bk of thdr bad ]iii^;aiige» or the inteiruption of their 
virits.— (Sterne. 
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ccx. 

All the wliilevou lire, you purloin from life, and live at 
the expense of life itself; the perpetual work of our 
vhole fife is but to lay the foundation of death; you are 
in death whilst you live, because you still are after death 
when you are no more alive. Or, if you had rather have 
it so, you are dead after life, but djring all the while you 
live; and death handles the dying* more rudely than the 
dead. If you have made your profit of life, you have 
had enough of it, and go your way satisfied. If you 
have not known how to make the best use of it, and if 
it was unprofitable to you, what need you care to lose 
it; to what end would you desire to keep it? Life in it- 
self is neither good nor evil, but is the scene of good or 
evil, as you make it; and if you have lived a day, you have 
seen all. Come the worst that can come, the distribu- 
tion and variety of all the acts of the comedy is per- 
formed in a year. If you have icen the revolution of 
the four seasons, they compreh^iiki tlie infancy, youth, 
virility', and old age, of the world. The year has played 
his part, and knows no other way, has no new farce, but 
must begin and repeat the same again; it will always be 
the same thing. — Montaigne. 

CCXLI. 

If by the liberty of the press, wc understand merely 
the liberty of discussing tne propriety of public mea- 
sures and political opinions, let us have as much of it 
as you please; but, ii it means the libeKy of affronting, 
caiummating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, 
own myself willing to part with my share of it when- 
ever our legislators shall please to alter the law; and 
idiall cheerfiilly consent to exchange my liberty of abus- 
ing others, for the privilege of not being abused my- 
seff.— ^<m^n. 

CCXLn. 

Superfluity creates necessity; and necessity superflui- 
ty. Take care to be an economist in prosperity: there 
« no fear of your being one in adversity ,—^'/»/»cn»fl». 

Voi.L E 
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ccxjLm. 

Flutarch> discoursing' on the eifects of the air on the 
minds of men, observes, that the inhabitants of the Pir 
rxum possessed very different tempers from those of 
the hi^er town in Athens, which was distant about 
four miles from the former: but I believe no one attii* 
butes the difference of manners in Wapping and St 
James's to a difference of air or climate. — Hume, 

ccxuv. 

A critic who sits up to read only for an occadon of 
censure and reproof, is a creature as barbarous as a 
judge who should take up a resolution to hang all xneu 
that come before him upon a tm!L.^~Swift 

CCXLV. 

Ceremony keeps up things: 'tis like a penny glass 
to a rich spmt, or sonifi excellent water; without it the 
water were spilt, and Oic spirit lost. — Seiden. 

CCXLVI. 

Every thing may be mimicked by hypocrisy, but hu- 
mility and love united. The humblest star twinkles 
most in the darkest night. The more rare humility and 
love united, the more radiant when they meet — Lavater. 

ccxLvn. 

of all tlie enemies of idleness, want is the most foi*' 
midable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, and lore 
a dream. Avarice and ambition may be justly suspect- 
ed of being privy confederacies with idleness; for whea 
they have, for a while, protected their votaries, ihej 
often deliver them up, to end their lives under her do^ 
minion. Want always struggles affainst idleness? but 
want herself is often overcome, and every hour show! 
the careful observer those who had rather live in case 
than in plenty. — Johnson, 

CCXLVffl. 

Even Joe Miller, in his jests, has an eye to poetical 
justice^ be generally gives the victory, or turns this 
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laugb, on the side of merit. No small compliment to 
nunkind ! —Shenstone. 

CCXLIX. 

The weather is not a safe topic of discourse; your 
oompany may be luppish: nor is health; your associate 
may be a malade imagincure: nor is money; you may be 
fluspected as a boiroAver. — Zimmerman. 

CCL. 

- Drunkenness is a social festive vice. The drinker 
collects his drcle; the circle naturally spreads; of those 
who are drawn within it, many become the corrupters 
and centres of sets and circles of their own; every one 
countenancing, and perhaps emulating the rest, till a 
whole neighbourhooa be infected from the contagion of 
a mngle example. — Paley. 

ecu. 

There is nothing of which men arc so fond of, and 
withal so careless, as life. — Bruyere. 

CCLII. 

To relate aU the ill that is true of the best man 
in Ihc' world, would probably render him the object 
of suspicion and distrust; and if tliis practice were uni- 
versal, mutual confidence and esteem, tlie comforts of 
society, and the endearments of friendship, would be at 
an end. — Mueniurer, 

CCLni. 

Egotism is the coquetry of a motlem autlior; whose 
episUes, de<!Ucatory prefaces, and addresses to the rea- 
der, are so many soTected graces, desired to draw the 
attrition from me subject, towards himself, and make 
it be generally observed not so much what he says, as 
what he appears, or is, and what figure he already niakes, 
or hopes to make, in the fashionable world. -^fiS^/ifw- 
btay, 

CCLIV. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly en- 
vious; for to know nmch of otner men's matters cannot 
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be, because all that ado may concern his own estate; 
therefore it must needs be that he taketh a kind of play- 
pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of others; neither 
can he that mindeth but his own business find much 
matter for envy; for envy is a gadding passion, and 
walketh the streets, and doth not keep at home: *<N(m 
, est curiosus idem sit malevolus." — Lord Bacon, 

CCLV. 

- An assembly of the states, a court of justice, shows 
nothing so serious and grave, as a table of gamesters 

{>laying very high; a melancholy solicitude clouds thdr 
OOKS; envy and rancour agitate their minds while the 
meeting lasts, without regard to friendship, alliances, 
birth, or distinctions. Chance presides over the circle, / 
and supremely decides on all occasions; they all watch 
its motions by a profound silence, which they can never 
observe elsewhere: all the passions seem suspended 
awhile, to g^ve place to one at this tempestuous season; • 
the courtier is neither gay, complaisant, nor even de- 
vout. — Bruyere. 

CCLVI. 

+ To know by rote, is no knowledge, and signifies no 

more than to retain what one has intrusted to hjs memo- 
ry. That which a man righUy knows and understands, 
he is the free disposer of at his own full liberty, without ■ 
an^ regard to the autiior from whence he had it, or fum- 
bling over the leaves of his book. Merc bookish learn- 
ing IS both troublesome and ungrateful. — Montmgne, 

CCLVII. 
^ We should not esteem a man a coxcomb for his dress, ' 
till, by frequent conversation, we discovered a flaw in 
his title. If he was incapable of uttering a bon mot, the ' 
gold upon his coat would seem foreign to his circum- 
. stances. A man should not wear a French dress, till he 
could give an account of the best French authors; and 
should be versed in all the oriental languages, before 
he should presume to wear a diamond. — ShmsUme, 
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CCLVIII. 

Not to detract from the just praise which bclongfs to 
oimtors, they oug^ht to consider that nature, which gave 
us tui'o eyes to sec, and two ears to hear, has given us 
but one tongue to speak { wherein, however, some do 
so abound, that the virtuosi, who have been so long in 
sesffch for the perpetual motion, may infaUibly fmd it 

CCLIX. 
Gaiety is to g^ood-humour as animal perfumes to ve- 
getable fragrance. The one overpowers weak spirits, 
^le other recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom 
fills to give some pain; the hearers either strsdn their 
fiKuIties to accompany its toweringps, or are left behind 
in envy or despair. €iOod-humour boasts no faculties, 
wluch every one does not beheve in his own power, and 
pleases principally by not offending — Johnson. 

CCLX. 
Such is the encouragement given to flattery in the 
present times, that it is made to sit in the parlour, while 
nones^ is turned out of doors. Flattery is never so 
agreeable as to our blind side: commend a fool for his 
wit, or a knave for his honesty, and they will receive 
you into their bosom. — Fielding, 

CCLXI. 

All affectation is the vain and ridiculous attempt of 
poverty to appear rich. — Lavater. 

CCLXn. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books arc to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some 
^w to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion.— Lord Bacon. 

CCLXffl. 

The true art of being agreeable, is to appear well 

T.2 
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pleased with all the company, and ratlicr to seem well 
entertained with them, than to bring entertainment to 
them. A man thus disposed, perhaps, may have not 
much learning, nor any wit; but if he has common sense 
and something friendly in his behaviour, it conciliates 
men's minds more than the brightest parts without this 
disposition; and when a man of such a turn comes to 
old age, he is almost sure to be treated with respect. 
It is true indeed that we should not dissemble and flat- 
ter in company; but a man may be very agreeable, strict- 
ly confflstent with truth and sincerity, by a prudent si-^ 
lence, where he cannot concur, and a pleasing assent^ 
where he can. Now and then you meet with a person 
so exactly formed to please, that he will gain upon every 
one that hears or beholds him; this disposition is not 
merely the mft of nature, but frequently the effect of 
much knowledge of the world, and a command over 
the passions.— iSjofic/fl/or. 

CCLXIV. 

A tale of scandal is as fatal to the credit of a prudent 
lady, as a fever is generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly repu- 
tation, that is always ailing, yet will wither the robuster 
charactera of a hundi'ed prudes. — Sheridan. 

ccLxy. 

Great turns are not always given by strong hands, but 
by lucky adaptation, and at proper seasons; and it is of 
no import where the fire was kindled, if the vapour has 
once gt)t up into the bi-ain. — Swift 

CCLXVI. 

The solving of riddles is an art which I would recom- 
mend to the encouragement of both the imiversities, as 
it affords the easiest and shortest method of conveying 
some of the most useful principles of logic, and might 
therefore be introduced as a very proper substitute in the 
I'oom of those dry systems which are at present in vogue 
in those places of education. — Fitzosbom^s Letters. 
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CCLXVII. 
We, unionnt of ourselves, 

Beg onen our own liarm's, which the wise powers 
Dcany ua for our good; so we find profit. 
By mmg of our prayers. Shakspeatr. 

CCLXVUI. 

In Westminster Hall, you may outlaw a man for forty 
shiUmgs, which is their excommunication; and you can 
do no more for forty tliousand pounds.— -i^(/«n. 

CCLXIX. 

It is not poetT}*^, that makes men poor; 

For few do write, that were not so before; 

And those that have writ best, had they been rich, 

Had ne'er been seized with a poetic itch; 

Had lov'd their ease too wdl, to take the pains 

To undei*go that drudgery of brains; 

But being for aO other trades unfit. 

Only t'avoid being idle, set up wit. Buthr. 

CCLXX. 

No concUtion passes for servitude that is accompanied 
with great riches, with honours, and with the service 
of many inferiors. This is but a deception of the sig^t 
througn a fiilse medium; for if a g^room serve a gentle- 
man in his chamber, that gtintleman a lord, and that 
lord a prince; the g^room, the gentleman, and the lord, 
are as much servants one as the other; the circumstan* 
tial difference of the one's getting only his bread and 
wages, the second a plentiful, and tlic third a superflu- 
ous estate, is no more intrinsical to this matter, tmm the 
d]fi*erence between a plain, a rich, and gaudy livery. I 
do not say, that he who sells his whole time and his own 
will for one himdred thousand, is not a wiser merchant 
than he who does it for one hundred pounds; but I will 
swear they are both merchants, and that he is happier 
than both, who can live contentedly 'uithout selling that 
estate to wliich he was bom. — Cowley. 
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CCLXXI. 

There are a multitude of ready-coined phrases which 
we lay up as in a magazine, using them as we have occa- 
sion to conCTatulate one another: thoujgh they anp often 
spoken wimout affection, and accordingly, heap^ with- 
out acknowledgment, yet we must not omit them, bein^, 
at least, the imagery of the best thing in the world, 
which is friendship; and since men cannot depend on 
one another for reality, they seem to have agreed that 
its appearance should be current — Bruyere. 

CCLXXII. 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 
Where'er his stages may have been, 

^lay sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Shemtone, 

ccLxxin. 

Equity is a roguidi thing; for law we have a measure, 
and know what to trust to: equity is according to the 
conscience of him that is chancellor, and as that' is larger 
or narrower, so is equity. 'Tis all one as if they should 
make his foot the standard for the measure, we call a 
chancellor's foot, what an uncertain measure this would 
be ! One chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, 
a third an indifferent foot : 'tis the same thing in the chan- 
cellor's conscience. — Selden. 

CCLXXIV. 

It has been obser\'ed, that not one favourite of the 
muses has ever been able to build a house since the days * 
of Amphion, whose art it would be fortunate for them if 
they possessed; and that the g^reatest punishment that 
can possibly be inflicted upon them, is to oblige them 
to sup in tlieir own lodgm^.—Jtdveniurer. 

CCLXXV. 

The morality of an action depends upon the motive 
from which we act. If I fling half-a-crown to a beggar 
M'ith intention to break bis hc^M.. and^he picks it up and 
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buys victuals with it, the physical effect is fifcMxl; but 
with respect to me, tlie action is vcn' wrong.-^ttfmson. 

CCLXXVI. 

Among otlicr services I liave met witli from some 
critics, the cruellest fur an old man is, that they will not 
let me be auiet in my bed, but pursue me to my \er}' 
dreams. — Swift. 

CCLXXVII. 

The virtue which we gather from a fable or an alle- 
gory, is like the health we get by himting; as we arc 
engaged in an agreeable pursuit that ch-aws us on witli 
pleasure, and makes us insensible of the fatigues tliat 
accompany it-— w8eitfi90/i. 

CCLXXMII. 
** A fool and bis words are soon parted^" for so should 
the proverb rsmj—Shenttont. 

CCLXXIX. 

Let every one but dive into his ov^-n bosom, and he will 
ibid his private wishes spring, and his secret hopes ^^w 
up, at anodier's expense. Upon which consideration it 
comes into my head, that nature in tliis does not swcr\'e 
from her g^eneral polit}'; for physicians hold tliat the 
birth, nourishment, and increase of cveiy thing is the 
corruption and dissolution of anotlier. — Montaifi;n€. 

CCI.XXX. 

There are very few original thinkers in the world, or 
ever have been; the g^atest pail of those who are called 
phikwopherB, have adopted the opinions of some who 
wcait before them, and so ha\'ing chosen their respective 
guides^ they maintiun with zeal what they have tiius im- 
bibed. — Encyc Brit. 

CCLXXXI. 

He who sedulously attends, pointedlv asks, calmly 
speaks^ coolly answers, and ceases when lie lias no more^ 
to say, 18 in poflseBuon of some of the best requisites of 
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ccLxxxn. 

Controversial Avriting' is not wholly unprofitable; aiid 
book merchants of Avliatevcr kind or degree, undoubt- 
edly receive no small advantage from a right improve- 
ment of a learned scuffle. Nothing revives them more, 
or makes a quicker trade, tlian a pur of substantial di- 
vines or g^ve philosophers, well matched, and soundly 
backed; till, by long wonting one another, they are 
grown out of breath, and have almost lost their force of 
writing. ^^Shaftesbury, 

ccLXxxm. 

Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready xnaiif 
and \tiiting an exact man; and, therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory-; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read 
little, he had need have mucn cunning, to seem to know 
that he doth not.— Z<orrf Bacon. 

CCLXXXIV. 

To judge rightly of our own worth, we should retire 
a little from the w^orld, to see its plcasurea— and pains 
too, in their proper size and dimensions; this, nadmibt, 
was the reason, St Paul, when he intended to convett 
Felix, began his discourse upon the day of judgmenty 
on purpose to take the heart from off tms worid and its 
pleasures, which ^^onour the understanding so at to 
turn the wisest of men into fools and children. — Sterne. 

CCLXXXV. 

IVhy will any man be so impertinently officious as to 
tell me all prospect of a future state is only fancy and 
delufflon? Is there any merit in being the messenger of 
ill news ^ If it is a dream, let me enjoy it» since it makes 
me both the happier and better man.— w2c££!son. 

CCLXXXVI. 

In whatever country a man may hide himself, fortune 
and the malice of e\il men will be sure to find him out; 
for wluch reason, says he, the soul ought to withdraw 
itself, into its impregnable fortress of constancy, wliencc 
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if it looks witli contempt on all Iiiinum tilings, tlic clarts 
▼hich fortune and the world shall tlirow at him, willfiill 
innoxious at his feet. — Seneca. 

CCLXXXVII. 

Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat from it, we 
shall advance in it; and the furtlier on we go, the more 
we have to come back— jSarrutt*. 

CCLXXXA^UI. 

Men should press fonvard in fame's glorious chase, 
Nobles look backward, and so lose tlic race 

Young. 
CCLXXXIX. 
Kveiy one must see and feel, that bad thoughts auick- 
\j ripen into bad actions; and tliat if the latter only are 
iofbidden, and the former lefl free, all morality will soon 
be at an end. — Porteua. 

CCXC. 

Try a good poem as you woidd sound a ])ipkin; and if 
it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw 
in it Vene without rhyme is a body without sotil, (for 
** the cluef lie consistetli in the rhyme,") or a bell witli- 
out a clapper; which, m strictness, is no bell, as being 
neither oJTuse nor delight — Swift, 

; CCXCI. 
' As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
ments, and fills up the chasms of thonght with idciis of 
what is past, we nave other faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. These are the pas- 
BODB of hope and fear. — Spectator. 

ccxcn. 

■They Avho write, beciiusc all write, have still 



Th' excuse for writing, and for writing ill. 

But he is worst, wlio beggarly dotli cluiw 

Other wits* fruit Dunne. 

ccxcni. 

It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
cheaters; to lude the truth in tlieir bi'casts, and shov, 
fike jugglen^ nothing in their mouths. — Skillust. 
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CCXCIV. 

Little that is truly noble can be expected from one 
who is ever poring on hb cash-book, or balancing his ac- 
counts. — Spectator. 

ccxcv. 

Ah! how Sophia, can you leave me 
Your lover, and of hope bereave! 
Go fetch the Indian's borrowed plume, 
Yet richer fiur than that you bloom. 
I'm but a lodger in your heart: 
And more than mc, I fear, have part. 

Cakatt. 
CCXCVI. 

'* Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle,^ says the 
poet: or at best the keepers of cattle for other men; th^ 
have nothing which is properly their own; that is a suffi- 
cient mortification for me, while I am translating YirgiL 
^~Dryden» 

ccxcvn. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight— 
Mnaan. 

ccxcvin. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy vmce; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Shakspeare^ 
CCXCIX. 
To correct the particular faults of private men, would 
be a work too infinite; yet some there be of that nature, 
that though they be in private men, yet their evil reach- ' 
eth to the general hurt, as the extortion of sheriffs, and 
their sub-sheriffs and bailiffs, the corruption of victual- 
lers, &c. — Spenser. 

CCC. 
Our studies will be for ever, in a very great deg^ree, 
under the direction of chance; like travellers we must 
take what we can get, and when we can g^t it.— /Sfe* /. 
Beytudda. 

CCCI. 
Every man is ready to give in a long catalogucjof tho9e 
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virtues and good qualities he expects to find in the per- 
son of a friend; but very few of us are careful to culti- 
vate them in ourselves. — Spectator, 

CCCU. 

There is nothing in itself valuable or despicable, dc- 
arable or hateful, oeautifril or deformed; but these attri- 
butes arise from the particular constitution and fribric of 
human sentiment ana affection. — Hume. 

cccin. • 

Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negligence. In 
a word, good-breeding shows itself most, wnere to an 
ordiiuay eye it appears the least.— .^c^c/tson. 

CCCIV. 

Look on this globe of earth, and you will find it to be 
a very complete and fashionable dress. What is that 
whicn some call land, but a fine coat faced with g^en^ 
or the sea but a waistcoat of water-tabby? — Proceed to 
the particular works of the creation, you will find how 
curious journeyman Nature hath been to trim up the ve- 
getable beaux. Observe how sparkish a peruke adorns 
me head of a beech, and what a fine doublet of white 
satin is wcnn by the birch. To conclude from all, what 
is man hjimself but a micro-coat, or rather a complete 
suit of clothes with all its trimmings. — Swift. 

cccv. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by 
which you may spell characters: some are mere letters, 
some contain enture words, lines, whole pages, which at 
once decipher the life of a man. One such genuine un- 
interrupted page may be your key to all the rest; but 
first be certain that he wrote it all alone; and without 
thinking of publisher or reader. — Lavater. 

CCCVI. 

The paths of virtue are plain and straight, so tiiat tlic 
blind, peraoiM of the meanest capacity, shall not err. — 
Vol. I. F 
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Dishonesty requires skill to conduct it, and as great art 
to conceal — ^what 'tis every one's interest to detect. And 
I think I need not remind you how oft it happens in at- 
tempts of this kind — ^where worldly men, in naste to be 
rich, have overrun the only means to it, — and for want of 
laying their contrivances with proper cunning, or mana- 
mng them widi proper secresy and advantage, have lost 
ror ever, what they might have certwhly secured with 
honesty and plain-dealing. — The general causes of the 
disappointments in theii* business, or of the unhappiness 
in their lives, lying but too manifestly in their own dis- 
orderly passions, which, by attempting to carry them a 
shorter way to riches and honour, disappoint them of 
both for ever, and make plain their ruin is from them- 
selves, and that they eat the fruits which their own 
hands have watered and ripened. — Sterne. 

cccvn. 

I think, I never knew an instance of great quickness 
of parts being joined with gjreat solidity. The most ra- 
pia rivers are seldom or never deep.— tSA^n^/o/ie. 

cccvm. 

There is nothing keeps longer than a middling fortune, 
and nothing mehs away sooner than a great one. Po- 
verty treads upon the heels of great and unexpected 
riches.— JBrMy«re. 

CCCIX. 

Nothing b more precious than time, and those who 
misspend it ai*e the greatest of all prodigals. — Theo- 
pkrmtus. 

CCCX. 
'' Before dinner, men meet with great inequahty of un- 
derstanding; and those who are conscious of their infe- 
riority, have the modesty not to talk: when they have 
drunk wine, cveiy man feels himself happy, and loses 
that modesty, and grows impudent and vociferous: but 
he is not improved; he is only not sensible of his defects. 
'Johnson. 

CCCXI. 

Custom is a violent and treacherous school-mistress. 
She, by little and little, slyly and unp^rceired, ^ps in 
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the foot of her authority ; but having by this gentle and 
humble beginning, with the benefit of time, fixed and 
established it, she then unmasks a furious and tyrannic 
countenance, ag^ainst which we have no more the courage 
or the power so much as to lift up our eyes,^Mmittigne. 

cccxn. 

True courage has so little to do with an^er that ih&re 
lies always the strongest suspicion against it, where this 
pasdon is highest The true courage is cool and calm. 
The bravest of men have the least of a brutal bullying 
insolence; and in the very dme of danger are found the 
most serene, pleasant, and free. Kage, we know, can 
make a cowam forget himself and fight. But what is 
done in fury or anger can never be placed to the account 
of courage. Were it otherwise, womankind might chdm 
to be the stoutest sex; for their hatred and anger have 
ever .been allowed the strongest and most lasting.— 

cccxra. 

The great end of prudence is to ^ve cheerfulness to 
those hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclama- 
tion cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbonded 
amusement^ in which a man shrinks to l^s natural diraen- 
sions, and throws aside the ornaments or disguises which 
he feels, in privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to 
lose all effect when they become &miHar. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all ambition; the end to 
which every enterprise and labour tends, and of which 
every desire prompts the prosecution. It is indeed at- 
home that every man must be known, by those who 
would make a just estimate either of his virtue, or feli- 
city; for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and 
the nund is often dressed for show in painted honour 
and fictitious benevolence. —JbAn^on. 

CCCXIV. 
Love is a fire that bums and sparkles. 
In man, as naf rally as in charcoals. 
Which sooty chemists stop in hcdes. 
When out of wood they extract coals; 
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So lovers should their pasaons choke. 
That though they bum they may not smoke. 

Butkr. 
CCCXV. 
It seems to be with the devil in respect to the disorder 
of the soul, as it is with the spleen in respect to the dis- 
tempers of the body; whatsoever is amiss, or indisposed, 
the charge is sure to lie there.—- /2r. South, 

CCCXVI. 

In vain would art presume to guide 

The chariot wheels of praise; 
When fiincy driving ran^s free 
Fresh flowers selecting like the bee. 

And regularly strays. Phillips, 

cccxvn. 

The world produces for every pint of honey, a gallon 
of gall; for every dram of pleasure, a pound of pain; for 
every inch of nm*th, an ell of moan; and as the ivy twines 
around the oak, so does misery and misfortune encom- 
pass the happiness of man. Felicity, pure and unalloyed 
felicity, is not a plant of earthly growth; her gardens are 
the slues. — Bunion, 

cccxvra. 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly sensi- 
ble how necessary it is to support themselves by collar 
teral asastances, and therefore always lay claim to some 
supernumerary accomplishments which are wholly fo- 
reign to their profession — Tatler, 

CCCXIX. 

Earthly greatness is a nice thing, and requires so much 
chariness in the manag^g, as the contentment of it can- 
not requite.— JETd/. 

cccxx. 

Among our Scjrthian ancestors, the number of pens 
was so infinite, that Herodotus had no other way or ex- 
pressing it than by saying, that in the regions far to the 
north, it was hardly possible for a man to travel, the 
very sur was so replete with feathers. — Swift. 
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cccxxi. 

To live deprived of one's country is intolerable. Is it 
so? how comes it then to pass that such numbers of men 
live out of their countries by choice. Observe how the 
streets of London and Paris are crowded. Call over 
those milHons of name, and ask one by one of what 
country they are: how many will you find, who from 
different parts of the earth come to inhabit these ffreat 
cities, which afford the largest opportunities, and the 
largest encouragement to virtue and vice. Some are 
drawn b^ ambition, and some are sent by duty; many 
resort thither to improve their minds, and many to im- 
prove theur fortunes: others bring their beauty, and 
others their eloquence to market. Remove from hence, 
and go to the utmost extremities of the east or west; 
\'isit the barbarous nations of Africa, or the inhospita- 
ble re^ons of the north, you will find no climate so 
bad, no countiy so savage, as not to have some people 
who come from abroad, and inhabit there by choice. — 
BoUngbroke. 

cccxxn. 

The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar, do 
not bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a goose- 
quill sometimes: no not even the badger himself, who is 
^ud to be so tenacious of his bite, that he will not give 
over his hold tiU he feels his teeth meet, and the bones 
crack.— ^otoetf. 

cccxxin. 

The passion of some lovers is such, that it eludes the 
rigour of tiieir fortune, wid bafHes the force of a blow, 
which neither feels, because each receives it for the sake 
of the other. — Tatkr, 

CCCXXIV. 

Bartering his venal wit for sums of g^ld. 

He cast hbnself into the saintlike mould; 

Groan'd, sigfa'd, and pray'd, wlnle godliness was g^» 

The loudest bag-pipe of the squeakmg train. 

Dry den. 

p2 
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cccxxv. 

clear and round dealine is the honour of man's nature, 
and mixture of fiJsehood is like alloy in ccnn of gold and 
silver, which make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it: for these winding and crooked courses are 
the g^ines of the serpent; which goeth basely upon the 
belly and not upon the feet — Lm Bacon, 

CCCXXVI. 

Rest unto our souls!— 'tis all we want — ^the end of all 
our wishes and pursuits: g^ve us a prospect of this, we 
take the wings of the mormng, and fl^ to the uttermost 
parts of the earth to have it in possession: we seek for it 
m titles, in riches and pleasures — climb up after it by 
ambition,— come down again and stoop for it by avarice, 
— ^try all extremes; still we are gone out of the way; 
nor is it, till after many miserable experiments, that 
we are convinced at last, we have been seeking every 
where for it, but where there is a prospect of finding 
it; and that is within ourselves, in a meek and lowly 
disposition of heart — Sterne, 

cccxxvn. 

A man is tlurty years old before he has any settled 
thoughts of his fortune: it is not completed before fifty; 
he falls a building in his old age, and dies by that time 
his house b in a condition to be painted and glazed.— 
Bruyere. 

cccxxvra. 

Families are sometimes chequered as in bradns, so in 
bulk. — Fuller. 

CCCXXIX. 

A seat in this house for good purposes, for bad pur- 

Soses, for no purposes at all, (except the mere consi- 
eration derived from being concerned in the pubhc 
council,) will ever be a first-rate object of ambition in 
England. Ambition is no exact calculator. Avarice 
itself docs not calculate strictly when it games. — Burke 
on Parliamtnt.-^Swift 
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cccxxx. 

The corrupt part of the sect of Epicurus, onlv bor 
rowed his name, as the monkey did ^e cat's claw to 
draw the chemut out of the fire.— sSto*^t 

CCCXXXI. 
Base rhrals, who true wit and merit hate, 
Caballing sdll against it with the g^reat. 
Maliciously aspire to gain renown, 
Sy standing up, and pulling others down. 

Dryden, 

cccxxxn. 

Show me the man, who knows what life is, who 
dreads death; and 111 show thee a prisoner who dreads 
his liberty. — Sterne. 

cccxxxin. 

Prudent men lock up their motives; letting familian 
have a key to their heart, as to their garden. '^Sherukme. 

cccxxxiv. 

A woman of fortune, being used to the handling of 
money, roends it judiciously: but a woman who gets the 
commana of money for the first time upon her maniage, 
has such a gust in spending it, that she throws it away 
with great profusion. — Johnson. 

CCCXXXV. 

The infinitely little constitutes the infinite <Merence 
in works of art, and in the deg^es of mends and reli- 
gion; the g^reater rapidity, preci»on, and acuteness, with 
which this is observed and determined, the more authen- 
tic and the greater the observer. — LoaxUer. 

CCCXXXVI. 

I own it^ that from Whitsuntide to wkhin three weeks 
clF Christmas, — 'tis not long — 'tis like nothing; — ^but to 
those who know what death is, and what havoc and de- 
struction he can make, before a man can wheel s^out, 
— 'tis like a whole age.— iSltemc. 

cccxxxvn. 

A shrewd observer once said, that in walking the 
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streets of a slippery mominff, one might see where the 
good-natured people lived, by the ashes tlirown on the 
ice before the doors. — Franklin. 

cccxxx^^^. 

He is rich whose income is more than his expenses j 
and he is poor whose expenses exceed his income.— 
Bruyere. 

* CCCXXXIX. 

Lying is a liateful and accursed vice. We are not 
men, nor have other tie upon one another, but our word. 
If we did but Recover the horror and consequences of 
it, we should pursue it with iire and sword, and more 
juody than other crimes. — Montaigne. 

CCCXL. 

Injustice arises either from precipitation or indolence, 
or from a mixture of both; the rapid and the slow are 
seldom just; the unjust wait either not at aD, or wait too 
long. '^^LavtUer. 

CCCXLI. 

My business has been to view, as opportunity was 
offered, every place in which mankind was to be seen; 
but at card^tables, however brilliant, I have always 
thought mv visit lost, for I could know nothing of the 
company, but their clothes and their faces. — -Johnson, 

# 

CCCXLH. 

I have known men, grossly injured in tlieir affsdrs, 
depart pleased, at least silent, only because they were 
injured in good language, ruined in caresses, and kissed 
while ^ey were struck under the fifth rib. — South. 

CCCXLHI. 

A sentence well couched, takes both the sense and 
the understanding. I love not those cart rope speeches 
tiiat are longer than the memory of man can fathom. — 
FeUham, 

cccxuv. 

I asked a gentleman the other day that is famous for 
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a good carver (at which acquiffltion he is out of coimte- 
nance, imagimng it may detract from some of his more 
essential qualifications) to help roe to something thst 
ws near hmi; but he excused himself, and blushing', told 
me, of all things he could never carve in his life; though 
it can be proved upon him that he cuts up, disjoints, 
and uncases, with mcomparable dexterity. — Spedtdor. 

CCCXLV. 

"Wit written is that which is weU defined, the hu>py 
result of th(Right, or product of imagination. — Dryden. 

CCCXLVI. 

Though the motion of the cart-wheel is so obvious, 
and seems so plain a thing that the carman himself never 
looks upon it with wond^; yet after Aristotle had taken 
notice of the ^fficulty that occurred about it, this trivial 
phenomenon has perplexed divers great wits, not only 
schoolmen, but mathematicians; and continues yet so to 
do, — Boyk, 

cccxLvn. 

To display the least sjonptoms of learning, or to seem 
to know mcwe than your footman, is become an offence 
against the rules of politeness, and is branded with the 
name of pedantry and ill-breeding. The very sound of 
a Roman or a Grecian name, as the ladies call it, thouf^h 
their own are perhaps harder by half, is enough to dis- 
concert the temper of a dozen countesses, and to strike 
a whole assembly of fine gentlemen dumb with amaze- 
ment. — B» Thornton, 

cccxLvni. 

The same care and toil that raise a dish of peas at 
Christmas, would give bread to a whole family during 
six months.— i^me. 

CCCXLIX. 

Swift, in his proposals for a Chamber of Fame, says, 
" An news-writers are excluded, because they consider 
fame as it is a report which g^ves foundation to the fill- 
ing up their rhapsodies, and not as it is the emanation 
nr conse^ence of good and evil actions." These are 
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excepted again&t as justly as butchers in case of life or 
death: their familiarity with tlie greatest names takes off 
the delicacy of their regard, as dealing in blood makes 
the lanii less tender of spilling it. — Toiler. 

CCCL. 

Were a man not to marry a second time, it might be 
concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust 
to marriage; but by taking a second wife, he pays the 
highest compliment to the first, by showing that she 
made him so happy as a married man, that he wishes 
to be so a second time. — Johnson. 

CCCU. 

Honour that b gsdned and broken upon another hath 
the quickest reflection, Uke diamonds cut with fascets; 
and, therefore, let a man contend to excel any compe- 
titors of his honour, in outshooting them, if he can, in 
their own bow. — Lord Bacon. 

CCCLH. 

Justice is as strictly due between neighbour nations, 
as between neighbour citizens. A hi^wayman is as 
much a robber when he plunders in a g^g, as when 
single; and a nation that makes an unjust war is only a 
great gang. — Framkkn. 

cccLin. 

Acquaintance and experience avail more in making 
one's fortune than wit ; we think of it too late, and when 
at last we resolve on it, we begin by those faults which 
we have not always time to rectify? whence, perhaps, 
it proceeds, that fortunes are so rarely acquired. — BrU" 
yere. 

CCCLIV. 

The mere face-padnter has Kttle in common with the 
poet; but, like the mere historian, copies what he sees, 
and minutely traces every feature, and odd mark. 'Tis 
otherwise with the mejn of invention and design. 'Tis 
from the many objects of nature, and not from a parti- 
cular one, that those geniuses form the idea of their 
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work. Thus the hest artists are sjud to have been in- 
de&tigable in studying the best statues: as esteeming 
them a better rule than the perfectest human bodies 
could afford. And thus some considerable wits have 
recommended the best poems as preferable to the best 
Ustories; and better teaching the truth of characters and 
nature of mankind. — Shaftesbury, 

CCCLV. 

The character of a decent, well-behaved gentleman* 
like man, seems more easily attainable b^ a person of no 
great parts or pasaons, than by one oi grater genius 
and more volatility. It is there no mismanagement for 
the former to be chiefly ambitious of it. When a man*s 
capacity does not enable him to entcrtmn or animate 
^e company, it is the best he can do to render himself 
inoffensve, and to keep hb teeth clean: but the person 
who has talents for discourse, and a passionate desire to 
enliven conversation, ought to have many improprieties 
excused, which in the other were unpardonable. A 
lady of good nature would forgive the blunder of a coun- 
trv esquire, who, through zeal to serve her with a glass 
of claret, should involve his spurs in her Brussels apron : 
on the contrary, the fop (who, may, in some sense, use 
the words of Ilorace : — 

Quod rerum atque decern earo et rogo, et omiut in hoc ram) 

would be entitled to no pardon for such unaccountable 
misconduct. — l^iensUmt, 

CCCLVI. 

Nothing can be more destructive to ambition, and the 
passion for concjuest, than the true system of astronomy. 
"What a poor thm^ is even the whole globe in compari- 
son with the mfimte extent of nature! — Fontendle. 

CCCLVII. 

A man who sets out in the world with real timidity 
and diffidence, has not an equal chance in it; he will be 
discouraged, put by, or trampled upon. But to succeed, 
a man, especially a young one, should have inward firm- 
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ness, gteadiness^ and intrepidity; with exterior modesty 
and seeming diffidence. He must modestly, but reso- 
lutely, assert his own rights and privileges. SauviUr in 
modOi hut fortiter in re. He should have an apparent 
frankness and openness, but with inward caution and 
closeness. All these things will come bv frequenting 
and observing good company. — Chesterfield, 

CCCLVni. 
A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, wiU make 
beauty attractive, knowled^ delightful, and w>t good- 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and afflic- 
tion; convert ignorance into an amiable lumpUcity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable. — AddUson, 

CCCLIX. 

Pride is nearly related to begg^ary and want, either by 
fitfaer or mother, and sometimes by both; and to speak 
naturally, it very seldom happens among men to fall out 
when aU have enough, invasions usually travelling from 
north to south* that is to 8ay,from poverty upon plenty. — 
Swift, 

CCCLX. 

The real Hneage and succession of wit,is plainly found- 
ed in nature. — ^mfteslmry. 

CCCLXI. 
It has been computed by some political arithmetician, 
that if every man and woman would work for four hours 
each day on something useful, that labourwould produce 
sufficient to procure aU the necessaries and comforts of 
IHe; want and miseiy would be banished out of the 
world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be 
leisure and pleasure. — Franklin, 

cccLxn. 

A reserved man is in a continual conflict with the so- 
cial part of his nature, and even g^dges himself the 
laugh into which he is sometimes betrayed. — Shenttone. 

cccLxm. 

There is no object in nature and the world, without 



its good, useful, or amiable side. He who discovers 
that side first in inanimate things is sagacious; and he who 
discorers it in the animate, b ubend. — Laoater, 

CCCLXIV. 

The pride of being first of a company is but too com- 
mon; but 18 very suly, and very prejudicial. Nothing 
in the wodd lets down a character more than that wrong 
turn. — ChesUrfieid, 

CCCLXV. 

As benevolence b the most sociable of all virtues, so 
it is of the largest extent; for there b not any man, ei- 
ther 80 great or so little, but he b yet capable of giving^ 
and of receiving benefits. — Seneca, 

CCCLXVI. 

The premeditation of death b the premeditation of 
liber^; ne who has learnt to die has forgot to serve.^ 
Moniidgne, 

CCCLXVII. 
— -—Rhyme the rudder b of verses. 
With which, like ships they steer their courses. 

Butler. 
CCCLXVm. 
Ybion b the art of seeing things invbible.— NSbt//. 

CCCLXIX. 

I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which b emu- 
lation; nor tiie musician's, which is fimtastical; nor the 
courtier's, which is proud; nor the soldier's, which is 
ambitious; nor the lawyer's, which b poHtic; nor ihe«bu 
dy's, which b nice; nor the lover's^ which b aU these.— 
Skaiapeare. 

CCCLXX. 

To raise a fortune, and especially a great fortune, a 
man must have a kind of wit; but it b neither the goiod 
nor the fine, the great nor the sublime, the strong nor the 
delicate:! am ataloss to explain whichitb; they who have 
experienced it, may probably help me out — bruyere. 

CCCLXXI. 

At the New Exchange they are eloquent for the want of 
Vol. L O 
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cash» but in the city they ought with cash to supply their 
want of eloquence. — SpecUuor. 

cccLxxn, 

He that makes himself famous b)r his elocpence, jus- 
tice» or arms, illustrates his extraction, let it be never 
80 mean; and gives inesthnable reputation to his parents. 
We should never have heard of Soproniscus, out for 
his son, Socrates; nor of Ariosto and Gryllus, if it had 
not been for Xenophon and Plato. — Seneca. 

CCCLXXffl. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call tiie 
turning of the cat in me paw^ which is, wnen that which 
a man says to another, he lays it as if another had said it to* 
him. — Lord Bacon. 

CCCLXXIV. 

What scripture and all civilized nations teach con- 
cerning the crime of taking awav another man's life—' 
18 apphcable to the wickedness of a man's attempting to 
bereave himself of his own. He has no more right over 
it, than over that of others: and whatever fidse glosses 
have been put upon it by men of bad heads or bad hearts 
— ^it is at the bottom a complication of cowardice, and 
\nckedness, and weakness; — ^is one of the fatalest waa- 
takes desperation can hurry a man into. — Sterne. 

CCCLXXV. 

A game of jokes is composed partly of skill, partly of 
chance; a man may be. beat at times by one who has not 
the tenth part of his wit. — Johnson. 

CCCLXX^I. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of 
pleasure,, which is to last for ever. His chair was ready 
first; and he is g^ne before us. We could not all con- 
veiuently start together; and why should you and I be 
l^eved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know 
^ere to find hun ? — FrankUn on the Death of Ma Brother. 

CCCLXXVII. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards 
new men when they rise; for the distance is altered; and 
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^t 18 like ft deceit of the eye, that when others come on 
they think themselves go back. — Lord Bacon. 

cccLxxvin. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man appear 
80 tjontemptible and little in the eyes of the world SB 
inconstancy, especially when it regards religion or ptaty. 
In either of Uiese cases, though a man perhaps does but 
his duty in changing his side, he not only makes him- 
self hated by thcMe he left;, but is seldom heartily es- 
teemed by those he comes over to.— •f&Zc&aon. 

CCCLXXK. 

News-hunters have great leisure, with little thought; 
much petty ambition to be thought intelligent, wi^out 
suiy other pretenaon than being able to communicate 
what they nave just learnt. The instruction and intd- 
Itigence of fools is but a nunute old when 'tistlelivered.— 
jeammerman. 

CCCLXXX. 

Every movement of the theatre by a skflful poet is 
communicated, as it were, by ma^c to the spectaton; 
ivho weep, tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflaMied 
with all the variety of passions which actuate the sere- 
jal personals of the drama.— .flcifne. 

CCCLXXXT. 

As to the budness of bein? profound, it is with writers 
as with weUs; a person with good eyes may see to the 
hottom of the deepest, provid^ any water be there: and 
that of^en, when there is nothing in the world at the bot- 
tom beffldes dryness and dirt; though it be but a yard and 
a half under ground, it shall pass, however, for wondnws 
deep, upon no wiser a reason than because it is won- 
drous dark.— iSbt/if. 

cccLxxxn. 

llie way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour 
to be what you desire to appear. — Socrates. 

cccLXxxm. 

We might, peradventure, be less noisy and more pro- 
fitable in company, if at convenient limes we dischaived 
some of Aur articulate sound, and spoke to oox^n^a 
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tiva voce when alone. For company is an e3^*cme pro* 
vocative to fancy; and, like a hotbed in &|lu'dening, is 
apt to make our imaginations sprout too uist. But by 
the anticipating remedy^ of soliloquy, we may efTectu- 
aHy provide against the inconvenience. — Shafiesbun/. 

CCCLXXXIV. 

It 18 not necessary to be drunk one's self, to relish the 
vnt of drunkenness. Do we not judg« of the drunken 
wit of the dialogue between lago and Casno, (the nKMt 
excellent in its Kind,) when we are quite sober? Wit 
IS wit, by whatever means it is produced; and, if good, 
will appear so at all times. I admit that the spirits are 
raisea by drinking, as by the common participation of 
any pleasure : cock-fighting or bear-baiting will raise the 
tpuits of a company, as £inking does, though surely 
tney will not improve conversaticm. I also admit, that 
there are some sluggish men who are improved by drink- 
ing,as Uiere are fruits which are not good till they are rot- 
ten: there are such men, but they are medlars.— -Jb^mon. 

CCCLXXXV. 

Hiat which has happened to one, may happen to 
every man: and therefore that excellent rule of our Sa- 
viour in acts of benev(dence, as well aa. every thing else, 
should govern us; <<that whatsoever ye would that 
men &h(mld do to you, do ye also unto them." — Sterne, 

COCLXXXVI. 

Horace appears in good humour while he censure^ 
and therefore his censure has the more weight, as sup- 

$osed to proceed from judgment, not from passion. — 
^oung, 

cccLxxxvn. 

Time's glory is to calm contending kings. 
To unmask f^ehood, and bring trutn to light. 

To stamp the seal of time on a^d things. 
To wake the mom, and sentinel the ni^t. 
To wrong the wronger, till he render nght. ♦ 

Skakspeare. 

cccLxxxvni. 

A man that is out of humour when an unexpected 
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guest breaks in upon lum, and does not care for sam- 
ncing* an afternoon to any chance comer; that will be 
master of his own time and pursuer of his own incUn»- 
lions, makes but a very unsociable figure in this life.-^ 
Spedator. 

CCCLXXXIX. 
Such as are in immediate fear of losing their estates, 
of banishment, or of slavery, live in perpetual a^poish^ 
and lose all appetite and repose; whereas, such as are 
actually poor, slaves, and exdes, oftames live as merrily 
as men in a better condition; and so many people, who, 
impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, nave hanged 
and drowned themselves, g^ve us sufficiently to under- 
stand, that it is more importunate and insupportable 
than death itself. — Montaigne. 

cccxc. 

Iteid friendship is a slow grower; and never Unives 
unless engrafted upon a stock of known and recipro- 
cal merit — CkesterfielcL 

CCCXCI. 

It passes in the world for greatness of mind, to be 
perpetually giving and loading people with boimties:. 
but it is one thing to know how to give, and another 
thing to know how to keep. Give me a heart that is 
easy and open, but I will bAve no holes in it; let it be 
bountiful with jud^ent; but I will have nothing run 
out of it if I know it. — Smeea. 

cccxcn. 

If it be necessary, as the case is ixdth some barren wits, 
to take in the thoughts of others in order to draw forth 
their own, as dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into them; in that necessity, I would recommend some of 
the approved standard authors of antiquity for^our pe- 
rusal, as a poet and a wit; because maggots bemg wnat 
you look tor, jovl wiU find they abound in good old 
authors, as in nch old cheese, noit in the new; and for 
that reason you must have the clasacs, especially the 
most worm-eaten of them, often in your hands. But 

fi2 
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with this caution, that you arc not to use tliose ancients 
as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and make no con^ 
science of picking their pockets and pillaging them. 
Your business is not to steal from them, but to improve 
upon them, and make their sentiments your own; which 
is an effect of great judgment; and though cUfficult, 
yet veiy pos^ble without the scurvy imputation of filch- 
ing) Ar I humbly conceive, though I light my candle 
st my neighbour's fire, that does not alter the property, 
or make me wick, the wax, or the flame, or the whole 
candle less my own. — Swift 

cccxcni. 

Pleet-street has a very animated appearance; but I 
think the full tide of human existence is at Charing-crosS. 
•-Johnson, 

CCCXCIV. 

How many are like those trees, which being already 
tall and well g^wn, are transplanted into gardens, to the 
surprise of those who behold them in those fine places, 
where they never saw them grow, and who know nei- 
ther their beginning nor prog^'ess. — Bruyere* 

cccxcv. 

Every medicine is an innovation, and he that will not 
utply new remedies must expect new evils j for time is 
tne greatest innovator; and if time of course alter thingpi 
to the worse, and wisdom and comisel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end? — Lord Baoon» 

CCCXCVI. 

It is a ^ort step from modesty to humility; but a 
shorter one from vanity to folly, and from weakness to 
fiJsehood. — Lavater. 

cccxcvn. 

People will, in a great degree, and not without rea« 
e(m» form their opinion of you, upon that which they 
have of your friends; and there is a Spanish proyerb 
which savs, vexy justly, * Tell me vnth whom ijj<o» Gve, 
and I will iell you who vou are\^^ One may fiiirhr sup- 
pose that a man who makes a knave or fool his niend^ 
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has somet}ung very bad to do* or conceal. But at the 
8ame tune that you carefully decline the fncndship of 
knaves and fools, if it caii be called friendship) there is 
no occasion to make either of them your enemies, wan- 
tonly and unprovoked: for they are numerous bodies; 
and I would rather choose a secure neutrality, than an 
alliance of war, with either of them. — Cheat&fidd. 

cccxcvm. 

He that will gpive himself to all manner of ways to get 
money, may be rich; so he that lets fly all he knows or 
thinks, may by chance be satirically wittj'. Honesty 
sometimes keeps a man from growing rich, and civih- 
ty from being witty.-^&iicfen. 

CCCXCDC. 
Some men use no other means to acquire respect, 
than by insisting on it; and it sometimes answers their 
purpose, as it does a highwayman's in regard to money. 

CCCC. 

Those who lose nothing when they lose aU, are the 
most deplorable of morteus; and those who g^n no- 
thing when they gain the most, deserve the greatest 
})Qrtion of pity. — Zimmerman. 

CCCCI. 

Prejudice may be conadered as a continual false 
medium of viewing things, for prejudiced persons not 
only never speak well, but also never tliink well of 
those whom they dislike, and the whole character and 
conduct is considered with an eye to that particular 
thing which offends them.— >J7u//»r. 

ccccn. 

In comedy, the plot turns on marriage; in tragedy^ it 
turns on miuder. The whofe intrigue, in the one and 
the other, turns on this grand event; will they mairy? 
will they not marry? wul theymurd^? will they not 
murder? There wiU be a marriage; there will be mur- 
der; and this forms act the fint There will be no mar- 
riage; there will be no murder; and this gives birth to act 
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the second. A new mode of marrying and of mutdcring 
is prepared for the thbd act. A new difficulty impedes 
the marriage or the mm^er, which the four& act dis- 
cusses. At last, the marriage and the murder are effect- 
ed for the benefit of the last act. — Rosseau. 

ccccm. 

To be flattered is grateful, even when we know that 
our praises are not believed by those who pronounce 
them^ for they prove at least our power, and show that 
CMir &vour is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 
ness of fidsehood. — Johnson. 

CCCCIV. 

Some men make it a case of conscience whether a 
man mav have a pigeon-house? because his pigeons eat 
other folks' com. But there is no such tlung as con- 
science in the bunness? the matter is, whether he be a 
man of such quality that the state allows him to have a 
dove-house. If so, tliere's an end of the business, his pi- 
geons have a right to eat where they please themselves. 
— Selden. 

^ ccccv. 

Look out of your door — ^take notice of that man; see 
what disquietude, intrig^uing, and shifting, he is content 
"fo go through, merely to be thought a man of plain deal- 
iftg: three grains of honesty would save him alltliis trou- 
ble: — alas! he has them not. — Sterne. 

ccccvi. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill 
together: our virtues would be proud ir our faults 
wmpped them not; and our crimes would despair, if 
they were not cherished by our virtues. — Skakspeare. 

ccccvn. 

Jhe embroiderer and confectioner would be super- 
fluous, they would have no vent for their delicacies and 
finery, were we modest and temperate : courts would be 
deserts, and kings unattended, if we were void of vanity 
and interest Men are willing to be slaves in one place, • 
to lord it in another. It seems as if a proud imperious 
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mr was tliere given by wholesale to the g^eat ones, for 
them to retail in their provinces. They do exactly what 
is done with regard to them, they are apes of majesty.— 
Bruytre. 

ccccvra. 

Deference, before company, is the genteelest kind 
of flattery. The flattery of epistles anects one leas, as 
they cannot be shown without an appearance of vanity. 
Flattery of the verbal kind is gross. In short, applause 
is of too coarse a nature to be swallowed in the noss, 
though the extract or tincture be ever so agreeable. — 
Shenstone, 

CCCCDC. 

A man shall see, where there isa house full of children, 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the youngest 
made wantons; but in the mi(M, some that are as it were 
forgotten, who, many times, nevertheless, prove the 
best The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards 
their children, is a harmful error, and makes them base; 
acquaints them with shifU; makes them sort with mean 
conqMUiy; and makes them surfeit more when they 
come to plenty: and therefore the proof is best when 
men keep their authority towards their children, but 
not their purse. — Lord mieon* 

CCCCX. 
A certain air of pleasantry and humour, which prevaili 
now-a-days in the &shionable world, mves a son the as- 
surance to tell his father, he has lived too' long; and a 
husband the privilege of talking of lus second wife be- 
fore his first But let the airy Gentleman, who makes 
thus bold with others, retire a whue out of company, and 
he scarce dares tell himself his wishes. — Shaftesbun/, 

CCCCXI. 

Indigence exists bjrthe vanity of opulence: the vanity 
of poverty is g^tifymg; but its pride is death to the 
grandees of the earth. — Zimmerman. 

ccccxn. 

Qpurtship is a fine bowling-green tur^ all galloping 
roimd, and sweet-hearting, a sunshine holiday in sum- 
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mer time. But when once through matrimony's turn- 
pike, the weather becomes wintry, and some husbands 
are seized with a cold aguish fit, to which the faculty 
give the name of indifference. Courtship is matrimony's 
running footman, but seldom stays to see the stock* 
mg tlm)wn; it is too often carried away by the two 
grand preservatives of matrimonial friendship, delicacy 
and gratitude. There is also another distemper very 
mortel to the honey-moon; 'tis what the ladies some- 
limes are seized with, and the college of physicians call 
it sullenness. This ^stemper generally anses from some 
ill-conditioned speech, with which the lady has been 
hurt; who then, leaning on her elbow upon the break- 
&st table, her cheek resting upon the palm of her hand, 
her eyes fixed earnestly upon the fire, her feet beating 
tat-too time; — ^the husband in the mean while biting his 
lips, pulling down his rufHes, stamping about the room, 
and looking at his lady like the devil. At last he abrupt- 
ly demands of her, ** Whaf s the matter with you, ma- 
dam?" The lady mildly replies— "Nothing." "What 
b it you do mean, madam?" — "Nothing." "What 
would you make me, madam?" — " Nothing." " What 
is it I have done to you, madam?" — " O — -n — ^nothing." 
And this quarrel arose as they sat at breakfast: the lady 
fery innocently observed, " She believed the tea was 
lAmae with Thames water." The husband in mere con- 
tradiction insisted upon it that the tea-kettle was filled 
out of the New river. — G^ A, Stevens, 

ccccxm. 

People may be taken in once, who imagine that an 
author is greater in private life than other men. Uncom- 
mon parts require uncommon opportunities for their ex- 
ertion. — Johnson. 

CCCCXIV. 

Supposing the body of the earth were a great mass or 
ball of^the finest sand, and that a single grain or particle 
of this sand sliould be annihilated every thousand years. 
Supposing then that you had it in your choice to be hap- 
py all the while this prodigious mass of sand was con- 
suming, by tlus. slow method^ until there was not a grain 
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of it left, on condition you were to bemiflerable for ever 
after; or supposing that you might be happy for ever 
after, on condition you would be miserable until the 
whole mass of sand were thus anniMlated, at the rate of 
one sand in a thousand years: which of lliese two cases 
would you make your choice? — Swift 

ccccxv. 

If we take a c^neral view of the world, we shall find 
that a great deal of virtue, at least outward appearance 
of it, is not so much from any fixed principle as the ter- 
ror of what the world will say, and the liberty it will take 
upon the occasions we shall give. — Sterne. 

CCCCXVI. 

Prejudice is an equivocal term; and may as well mean 
ri^ht opinions taken upon trust, and deeply rooted in the 
mmd, as false and absurd opinions so denved, and g^wn 
"? into it. — Hurd. 

V ccccxvn. 

T Present time and future may be considered as rivals; 
and he who solicits the one, must expect to be discoun- 
tenanced by the other. — Sir Joshua Meynoids. 

ccccxvra. 

There is nothing so disagreeable in works of humour, 
as an insipid, unsupported vivacity, the veiy husks of 
drollery, bottled small beer, a man out riding his horse, 
lewdness and impotence, a fieiy actor in a phlegmatic 
scene, an illiterate and stupid preacher discour»ng upon 
Urim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit cushion in 
such a manner, as though he would make the dust and 
the truth fly out of it at once. — Shenstone, 

CCCCXIX. 

She that has once demanded a settlement lias allowed 
the importance of fortune; and when she cannot show 
pecuiuaiy merit, why should she think her cheapener 
obliged to purchase ? — Johnson, 

CCCCXX. 
The pretence of public good, is a cheat that ^koII ever 
pass in ^e worid; mough so often abui^ by in men^ 
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lliat I wonder the g^ood do not grow ashamed to use it 
any longer. — Sir fV. Temple. 

CCCCXXI. 

No one who was ever so little a while an inspector, 
could fail of becoming acquainted with his own heart 
And, what was of sin^ar note in these ma^cal glasses, 
it would happen, that by constant and long inspection, 
de parties accustomed to the practice would acquire a 
peculiar speculative habit; so as virtually to cany about 
with tiiem a sort of pocket mirror, always ready and m 
use. — Skaftesbury, 

CCCCXXII. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than 
to act one; no more right to say a rude thing to another, 
than to knock him down.^^Aiuon. 

ccccxxin. 

A generous, a brave, a noble deed, performed by an 
adversary, commands our approbation; while in its con- 
sequences it may be acknowledged jM*ejudicial to our 
particular interest — Hume. 

CCCCXXIV. 

Happiness b the perpetual possession of being well de- 
ceived; for 'tifi manifest what mighty advantages fiction 
Iks oyer truth; and the reason is at our elbow, because 
ima^nation can build nobler scenes and produce more 
wonderful revolutions than fortune ch* nature will be at 
the expense to furnish.— jS^toty?. 

ccccxxv. 

He that hath a scrupulous conscience is like a horse 
that is not well weighed; he starts at every bird that flies 
out of the hedge. — Selden. 

CCCCXXVI. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we 
are always impatient of the present Attainment is fol- 
lowed by neglect, and possession by disg^ust, and the ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epig^rammatist on marriage, 
may be applied to everv other course of life, that its two 
days of happiness are the first imd ^e last Wo^nwn. 
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CCCCXXVII. 

The honour of a msdd is her oamej and no legacy is so 
rich as honesty. — Shahpeare. 

ccccxxvni. 

I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss the hand of that 
toan whose generous heart will nve up the reins of his 
Imagination into his author's hana»— be pleased he knows 
not why, and cares not wherefore.— ^Sfeme. 

CCCCXHX. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself 
The middle w^ay is, justice to ourselves and others. — 

ccccxxx. 

There is no game so small, wherein from my own bo- 
som naturally, and without study^ or endeavour, I have 
not an extreme aversion for deceit I shuffle and cut, 
and make as much, clatter with the cards, and keep as 
strict an account for farthings, as if it were for double 
pistoles; when winning or losing against my wife and 
daughter is indifferent to me, as woen I play in good 
earnest with others for the roundest sums.— J&mtot^e. 

CCCCXXXI. 

There is not so poor a book in the world, that would 
not be a prodigious effort, were it wrought out entirely 
by a single mind, without the aid of prior investigators. 

ccccxxxn. 

Purblind to poverty the worldling goes. 
And scarce sees lags an inch beyond his nose. 
But from a crowd can single out his grace. 
And cringe and creep to fools who strut in lace. 

Ckurehiil. 

ccccxxxm. 

Who ia there that must not be convinced, he is but a 
useless person, though he has never so many good qua- 
htiea, and never suca an extraordinary ment; when he 
ooiiBuiers that at his death he leaves a world which will 

Vol. L H 
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not nam hnn, and where such mnnbers are reai^ to sup* 
pljr his place * — Bruyert. 

CCCCXXXIV. 
Etctj great gemus seems to ride upon mmnHnfi^ li^e 
Fjrrrikus on his elefrfiant; and the way to have the abso- 
lute ascendant of jour resty nag, and to keep jour seat, 
Mf at your first mounting, to aAbtd him the whip and 

rrs plentifully; after which you may travel the rest of 
day with great alacrity. Once kick the world, and 
the w(xid and you Gtc together at a reasonable good un- 
derstanding. — Swift. 

CCCCXXX\'. 
I see some who are mightily giren to stu^, pore, and 
comment upon their almanacs, and produce them for 
authority when any thing has fitUen out pat: though it 
is hardly possible, but that these well-wishers to the 
mathematics, in saying so much, must sometimes stumble 
npon some troth among^ an infinite number of lies. — 
Montaigne. 

CCCCXXXVI. 

^What so foolish as the chase of fiune? 

How vain the prize! how impotent our aim! 
For what are men who grasp at praise sublime. 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time. 
That rise and fall, that swell, and are no more. 
Bom, and forgot, ten tiiousand in an hour. 

Young. 

ccccxxxvn. 

If envy, like anger, did not bum itself in its own fire, 
and constune and destroy those persons it possesses, be- 
fore it <jan destroy those it wishes worst to, it would set 
the whole world on fire, and leave the most excellent 
persons the most nuserable. — Lord Clarendon. 

ccccxxxvra. 

The ordinary method of making a tragic hero, is to 
clap a hupc plume of feathers upon his heaid, which rises 
■0 veiy high, that there is often a greater lens^ bom 
hii chin to the top of lus head, than to the sole of his foot. 
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Tor my part, when I see a man uttering his complaints 
under such a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look upon 
him rather as an unfortunate lunatic than a distressed 
hero. — Jiddiaon. 

CCCCXXXIX. 
Who thinks that fortune cannot change her mind. 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 
Ana who stands safest? tell me is it he 
That spreads, and swells, in puiPd prosperity } 
Or,, blest with little, whose preventmg care 
In peace provides fit arms against a war. 

Pope. 
CCCCXL. 

A proper secrecy is the only mystery of able men? 
mystery is the only secrecy of weak ana cunning ones. 
— Chesterfield. 

CCCCXLI. 

I shall set down at length the genealogical table of 
ysUse Humour, and at the same time, place beside it the 
genealogy of Tnie Humour, that the reader may at <me 
view behold their diiferent pedigrees and relation: — 



Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy.- Laughter. 

False Humour. 



Truth. 
Good Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

True Humour. 

Jiddison. 
CCCCXUI. 
As the most fermenting in a vessel works up to the top 
whatever it has in the bottom, so wine in those who have 
drank beyond the measure, vents the most inward se- 
crets. — Montaigne. 

CCCCXUII. 
A fop, who adnures his person in a glass, soon enters 
into a resolution of nu^ng his fortune by it, not ques- 
tioning but every woman that falls in his way will do him 
as much justice as himself. — Hughes. 

CCCCXLIV. 
. With what, O Codrus! is thy fancy smit? 
The flower of learmng and the bloom of wit. 
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Thy gaudy shelves with crimson bindings glow. 
And EpictetQS is a perfect beau. 
- How fit for thee bound up in crimson too. 
Gilt, and like them devoted to the view? 
Thy books are fomiture. Methinks 'tis hard 
That science should be purchased by the yard. 
And Tonson tum'd upholsterer, send home 
The gilded leather to fit up thy room. 
Not in his author's liveries alone 
Is Codrus* erudite ambition shown. 
Editions various, at high prices bought; 
Inform the world what Codrus would be thought; 
And to this cost, another must succeed, 
To pay a sage, who saya that he can read, 
Who titles knows, and indexes has seen; • 

But leaves to what Ues between. 

Of pompous books who shuns the proud expense. 
And humbly is contented with their sense. 

Yaimg. 
CCCCXLV. 
A newsmonger is a retailer of rumour, that takes up 
upon trust, ana sells as cheap as he buys. He deals in a 
commodity that will not keep : for if it be not fresh it lies 
upon his hands, and will yield nothing. True or fake it 
is all one to him; for novelty being the graee of both, a 
truth grows stale as soon as a lie: and as a slight suit 
will last as well as a better while the fashion holds, a lie 
serves as well as truth till new ones come up. He is 
little concerned whether it be good or bad, for that doei 
not make it more or less news; and if there be any dif> 
ference, he loves the bad best, because it is said to coma 
soonest; for he woidd willingly bear his share in any 
public cahunity to have the pleasure of hearing and 
telling it He tells news, as men do money, wiUi )^ 
fingers; fcM* he assures them it comes from very good 
hands. The whole business of his life is like that of a 
spaniel, to fetch and carry news; and when he does it 
well he is clapt on the back, and fed for it: for he does 
not take to it altogether Uke a gentleman, for his plea- 
sure; but when he lights on a con^erable parcel of 
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news, he knows where to put it oiT for a dinner, and 
quarter himself upon it, until he has eaten it out; and by 
this means he drives a trade, by retrieving the firat news 
to truck it for the iirst meat in season; and, like the old 
Roman luxury, ransacks all seas and lands to plelMe his 
pjJate. — Butler. 

CCCCXLVI. 
It is curious to observe how the nature of truth may 
be changed by the garb it wears; softened to the admo- 
nition of friendship, or soured into the severity of re- 
proof; yet this severity nw be useful to some tempers; 
It somewhat resembles a me, diss^reeable in its opera- 
tions, but hard metal may be the brighter for it — MaC' 
kenzie, 

ccccxLvn. 

Spite of all the fools that pride has made, 

'tis not on man a useless burthen laid; 
Pride has ennobled some, and some disgraced; 
It hurts not in itself, but as 'tis placed; 
When right, its view knows none but virtue's bound; 
When wrong, it scarcely looks one inch around. 

Smimg/leet. 

ccccxLvm. 

In civilized society, external advantages make us more 
vc^pected. A man with a good coat upon his back meets 
wiu a better reception than he who has a bad one. You 
may analyse this, and say, what is there in it^ But that 
will avail you nothing, for it is a part of a general system. 
Pound St. Paul's church into atoms, and consider any 
single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothins^: but put 
all these atoms together, and you have St Paul's church. 
So it is with human felicity, which is made up of many 
inipedients, each of which may be shown to be very inag- 
nincant — Johnson, 

CCCCXLIX. 

Epicurus says < gratitude is a virtue that has commonly 
pront annexed to it' And where is the virtue, say I, 
that has not? But st^ the virtue is to be valued for it^ 
self, and not for the profit that attends it. — Seneea. 

h2 
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CCCCL. 

Fools with bookish knowledge, are children with 
edged weapons; they hurt themselves, and put others 
in pain. — Un demisgaoant est plus aai qu'un ignorant. — 
^mmerman, 

CCCCLI. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wrong, which is but-saying in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. — Pope. 

CCCCLU. 

By the unprincipled &cihty of changing the state as 
often, and as much, and in as many ways as there are 
floating fancies or fashions, the whole chain and conti- 
nuity of the commonwealth would be broken. No one 
generation could link with the other. Men would be- 
come little better than the flies of a summer. — Burke. 

ccccLin. 

As a man when he is once imprisoned for debt, finds 
that every creditor immediately brings his action ag^nst 
him, and j<Hns to keep lum in ruinous captivity; so when 
any discontent seriously seizes on the human mind, all 
other perturbations instantly set upon it; and then like a 
lame dog, or a broken-winged goose, the unhappy pa- 
; tient drmips and pines away, and is brought at last to me 

* ill habit or malady of melancholy itself. — Burton. 

CCCGLTV. 

'Th the trial of a man to see if he wHI change his side ; 
and if he be so weak as to change once, he will change 
again. Your coimtry fellows have a way to try a man if 
he be weak in the hams, bv comingbehindhim and pving 
him a blow unawares: if he bend once, he will bend 
again. — Selden^ 

CCCCLV. 

When a man of sense happens to be in that disagree- 
ble situation, in which he is obliged to ask himself more 
than once, lYhat shall I do? he will answer. Nothing. 
'When his reason p<»nt8 out to hiiQ no good way, or at 
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least no one less bad than the other, he will stop ihoit, 
and wtot for light. A little busy mind run* on at all 
events, must be doing, and, like a blind horse, fears i» 
dangers, because he sees none.— CAe«fer/feW. 

CCCCLVI. 

A newspaper is the history of the worM for one day. 
It is the history of that world in which we now live» and 
with it we are consequently more concerned than with 
those which have passed awa}^, and exist only in remen^ 
brance: though, to check us in our too fond love of i^ 
we may consider, that the present, likewise, will soon be 
past^ and take its place in the repontgries of the dead.-— 
Bi^iop Home, 

CCCCLVn. 
Subtile wights (so blind are mortal men. 

Though satire couch them with her keenest pen) 

For ever will hang out a solemn &ce. 

To put off nonsense with the better grace; 

As pedlars With some hero's head make bold^ 

Illustrious mark! where pins are to be sold. 
What's the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin'd? 

The boy's wisdom to conceal the miad. 

A man of sense can artifice <liflfliun, 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain; 

And be tlus truth etonal ne'er forgot, 

Solenmity 's a cover for a sot. 

I find the fool when I behold the screen; 

For 'tis the wise man's interest to be seen. 

Young' 8 Loot of Fame, 

ccccLviri. 

As an enemy is made more fierce by our flight, so pani 
grows proud to see us truckle under it. She will sur- 
render upon much better terms to those who make head 
against her. in retiring and giving ground, we invite 
and pull upon ourselves the ruin that threatens us.-^ 
Momtaigne, 

CCCCUX. 

You may have hot enemies without Having a warm 
friend; but not a fervidfiicnd without a bitter enetfty. 
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. The qualities of your friends will be those of your ene- 
mies*, cold fnends, cold enemies; half friends, half ene- 
mies; fervid enemies, warm friends. — Laoater, 

CCCCLX. 

The arts and sciences, like some plants, require a fresh 
soil; and however rich the land may be, and however you 
may recruit it by art or care, it will never, when once 
exhausted, produce any thing that is perfect or finished 
in the kind. — Hunie. 

CCCCLXI. 

They who are great talkers in company, have never 
been any talkers by themselves, nor used to private dis- 
cussions of our home rerimen. For which reason their 
fix)th abounds. Nor can they discharge any thing without 
some mixture of it. But when they carry their attempts 
beyond or^nary (Uscourse, and would nse to the capa- 
city of authors, the case crows worse with them. Their 
page can carry none of the advantages of their person. 
They can no way bring into paper those lurs they g^vc 
themselves in discourse. — Shaftesbury. 

CCCCLXU. 

The delusive itch for slander, too common in all ranks 
of people, whether to gratify a little ungenerous resent- 
ment: — whether oftener out of a principle of levelling, 
from a narrowness and poverty of soul, ever impatient of 
merit and superiority in others; whether a mean ambi- 
tion, or the insatiate lust of being witty, (a talent in 
which ill-nature and malice are no ingredients;) — or, 
lastly, whether frY>m a natural cruelty of disposition, ab- 
stracted from all views and considerations of self: to 
which one, or whether to all jointiy, we are indebted for 
this contagious malady; thus much is certain, from what- 
ever seeds it springs, the growth and progress of it are 
as destructive to, as they are unbecoming, a civilized 
people. — Sterne, 

ccccLxin. 



^In love, scorn is bought with groans; coy looks, 

With heart-acre sighs; one fading moment's roir Ji, 
With twenty watchful, weary, t^ous nights: 
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If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain; 

If k)8t^ why then a nievous labour won; 

However, but a folW bought with wit. 

Or elae a wit, by fouy vanquiahed. 

Shakgpeare. 
CCCCLXIV. 

Wit is its own remedy. libertv and conunerce bring 
tt to its true standard. The only danmr is^e laying an 
embarp). Ther same thing happens ner^ as in the caad 
of trade: impositions and restrictions redace it to a low 
ebb; for nothing is so advantageous to it as a free port*- 
Shaftesbury. 

CCCCLXV. 

Estates are now almost as frequently made over by 
whist and hazard, as by deeds and setdfements; and mt 
chariots of many of our nobility may be said (like Bt^ 
set's in the play) to roll upon the rour aces. — Coftnot^ 
seur, 

CCCCLXVI. 

I amliving fhst to see the time when a book that mines 
its tide, shaU be neglected, as the mooii by day, or lUcc 
mackerel a week after the season* — Svoift. 

CCCCLXVIL 
I have known stories from the mouth of a man of vefy 
great quality, otherwise very pleasant in themselves, be- 
9ome very troublesome, by being a hundred times re- 
peated over and over again.— iJbnftie^fnf. 

ccccLxvni. 

Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those 
great persons, who are too proud now, not only to till the 
ground, but almost to tread upon it. We may talk what 
we please of lihes, and lions rampant, and spread ei^es, 
in fields ^ot or tt argent; but if heraldry were g^uidei by 
reason, a plough in a field arable would be the most no- 
ble in ancient arms. — Cavoley. 

CCCCLXIX. 

He that has no friend and no enemy is one of th6 vul- 
gar; and without talents, powers^ or energy w—Xowrfw 
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CCCCLXX. 

He that visits the sick, in hopes of a legacy, let him 
be never so friendly in sJl other cases, I look upon him 
in this to be no better than a raven, that watches a weak 
sheep only to peck out its eyes. — Seneca. 

CCCCLXXI. 

The best way to prove the clearness of our nnnd, is 
by showing its faults; as when a stream discovers the 
dirt at the bottom, it convinces us of the transparency 
and purity of the water. — Pope. 

ccccLxxn. 

- Ignorance of the law excuses no man; not that all men 
know the law, but because 'tis an excuse every man 
will plead, and no man can tell how to confute mm. — 
Seldm, 

ccccLxxm. 

Poor wine at the table of a rich host is an insult with- 
out an apology. Urbanity ushers in water that needs 
no apology, and ^ves a zest to the worst vintage. — Zim- 
merman. 

CCCCLXXIV. 

If a fool knows a secret, he tells it because he is a 
fool; if a knave knows one, he teUs it whenever it is his 
interest to tell it But women and young men are very 
apt to tell what secrets they know, ftt)m the vanity of 
having been trusted. Trust none oi these whenever 
you can help it. — Chesterfield. 

CCCCLXXV- 

There is an obUque way of reproof which takes off 
the sharpness of it; and an addi^ss in flattery, which 
makes it agreeable, though never so gross: but of all flat- 
terers, the most s^lful is he who can do what you like, 
without saying any thing w^hich argues he does it for 
your sake. — Pope. 

CCCCLXXVI. 

A knowledge of the world is, no doubt, necessaiy to 
an actor, and he must therefore take his share in society. 
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but there is no other introduction into the best company 
but by meriting a place in it; and as for vulgar fellow- 
ships and connexions, where a man is to act the plea* 
sant felldw and set the table in a roar, if he has not 
the spirit and discretion to dechne them, he will soon 
find his professional talents sacrificed to his convivial 
ones; if ne does not reserve all his exertions for his 
art, nature must sink under double duty, and the most 
that he can obtain in return will be pily.— Ciifii^/iaru2. 

ccccLxxvn. 

In malice to proud wits, some proudly lull 
Their peevish reason, vain of being dulli 
When some home joke has stung their solemn souls. 
In vengeance they determine — to be fools; 
Thro' spleen, that little nature gave, make less. 
Quite zealous in the ways of heaviness; 
To lumps inanimate a fondness take. 
And dismherit sons that are awake. 
These, when their utmost venom they would spit. 
Most barbarously tell you— "he's a wit." 
Poor negroes, thus to show their burning spite. 
To Cacodxmons, say, they're dev'lisJi white. 

Young. 

ccccLxxvrn. 

The utmost that can be achieved, or I think pretend- 
ed, by any rules in the art of poetry, is but to hinder 
some men from being very ill poets, but not to make 
any man a very good one. — Sir JV. Temple. 

CCCCLXXIX. 

An extemporaneous poet is to be judged as we judge 
a race-horse; not by the gracefiilness of his motion* 
but the time he takes to finish his course. The best 
critic on earth may err in determining his precise de- 
gree of merit, if he have neither astop-watch m his hand, 
nor a clock within his hearing.-— iS'A«n^one. 

CCCCLXXX. 

Some men relate what tliey think, as what they know; 
Some men of confused memories, and habitual inaccu- 
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racy, ascribe to one man what belongs to another; and 
some talk on without thought or care. A few men are 
sufBcient to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards in- 
nocently difTused by daccessive relaters. — Johnson* 

CCCCLXXXI. 

Mkn is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a diffe- 
rent light fix>m other beings, and finds his mirth arising 
from (H)jects that perhi^ cause something like pity or 
displeasure in higher natures. Laughter is inoeed a 
very good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems but 
reasonable that we should be capable of receiving joy 
from what is no real en)od to us, since we can receive 
grief fiom what is no real ey^.^-Mdiam, 

ccccLxxxn. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 
When none can sin against the people's will; 
"Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known. 
Since in ano^er's guilt they find their own! 

Dryden. 

ccccLxxxni. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warning, 
and our disposition oir our weakness favours the surprise; 
one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and determines 
us. Friendship, on the contraiy, is a long time in form- 
ing, it is of slow growth, throu^n many trials and months 
or familiarity. How much wit, g^ood nature, indul^en- 
cies, how many good ofiices and civilities are required 
among friends to accomplish in some years, what a love- 
ly face, or a fine hand does in a minute } — Bruyere, 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

All human race would fdn be wits. 
And millions miss for one that hits: 
Young's universal passion, pride. 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain! could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most^ 



Our chillinfi^ clinuite hardljr bears 
A sprig of bays in fifty ^rears, 
Wbik every fodl his clium aUeges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 

Swift. 
CCCCLXXXV. 
It would not be amiss, if an old bachelor, who lives 
in contempt of matrimonjr, were obliged to give apor« 
tion to an old maid who is willing to enter into itw-^ 
Tatkr. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 
Let wits, like sjHders, from the tortur'd bmn 
fine-draw the critic web with curions pain; 
The gods — a ^ndness I with thanks must pay, 
Have formed me of a coarser kind of clay; 
Nor stung with envy, nor with spieen <£seas'd, 
A poor (mU creature still with nature pleased: 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And pleas'd with nature must be pleased with thee. 

CAurcMWa Bosdad, 

ccccLxxxvn. 

If words be a lie without reservation, they are so with 
it: for this does not alter the words themselves; nor the 
meaning of the words; nor the purpose of him who de- 
Hrersthem. — Bishop Tayhr, 

ccccLxxxvm. 

How hard soe'er it be to bridle wit. 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bit» 
How many hurried by its force away, 
For ever in the land of gossips stray! 
Usurp tlie province of me nurse to lull. 
Without her privilege of being dull! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high. 
Without regard to use or symmetry. 

SHlHngfleet. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

All the "rirtues that have been ever in mankind are to 
be counted mxHi a few fingers, but his follies and vices 
Vol. I. . I 
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racy, aiscribe to one man what belongs to another; and 
some talk on without thought or care. A few men are 
si^cient to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards in* 
nocently difTosed by daccessive relaters. — Jt^mson. 

CCCCLXXXI. 

Mkn is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a diffe- 
rent l^ht fix>m other beings, and finds his mirth arisng 
from objects that perhaps cause something like pity or 
displeasure in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a 
veiy good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems but 
reasonable that we should be capable of receiving joy 
from what is no real good to us, since we can receive 
grief from what is no real evil. — Jiddison. 

ccccLXxxn. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 
When none can sin a^nst the people's will; 
"Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known. 
Since in ano^er's guilt they find their own! 

Dryden. 

ccccLXXxni. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warning, 
and our disposition or our weakness favours the surprise; 
one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and determines 
us. Friendship, on the contraiy, is a long time in form- 
ing, it is of slow growth, through many trials and months 
or famiUarity. How much wit, good nature, indul^en- 
cies, how many good ofiices and civilities are required 
among friends to accomplish in some years, what a love- 
ly face, or a fine hand does in a minute } — Bruyere. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

All human race would f^n be wits. 
And millions miss for one that hits: 
Young's universal passion, pride. 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain! could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most^ 
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Our chillinfi^ cfimate hardljr bears 
A sprig of bays in iifty ^rears. 
While every fodl his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 

Swift. 
CCCCLXXXV. 
It would not be amiss, if an old bachelor, who lives 
1 contempt of matrimony^, were obliged to give apor- 
on to an old maid who is willmg to enter into it.^* 
"firffer. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 
Let wits, like q[>iders, from the tortur'd brun 
fine-draw the critic web with curious pain; 
The gods — a kindness I with thanks must pay, 
Have formed me of a coarser kind of clay; 
Nor stung with envy, nor with spleen &eas'd» 
A poor mill creature still with nature pleased: 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And pleas'd with nature must be pleased with thee. 

CAurcMWa Bosdad, 

ccccLxxxvn. 

If words be a lie without reservation, they are so with 
;: for this does not alter the words themselves; nor tlic 
leaning of the words; nor the purpose of him ^o dc- 
Tersthem. — Bishop Taykr, 

ccccLxxxvm. 

How hard soe'er it be to bridle wit. 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bit. 
How many hurried by its force away. 
For ever in the land of gossips stray! 
Usurp the province of me nurse to lull. 
Without her privilege of being dull! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high. 
Without regard to use or symmetry. 

SmngJUd. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

All the ^rirtues that have been ever in mankind are to 
e counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices 
Vol. I. . I 
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racy, ascribe to one man what belongs to another; and 
some talk on without thought or care. A few men are 
sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards in* 
nocently diffused by successive relaters. — Johnson, 

CCCCLXXXI. 

l^fan is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a diffe- 
rent light fix>m other beings, and finds his mirth aiiaing 
from (K)jects that perhaps cause something like pity or 
displeasure in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a 
very good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems but 
reasonable that we should be capable of receiving joy 
from what is no real good to us, since we can receive 
grief from what is no real evil. — Jiddison. 

ccccLxxxn. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 
When none can sin a^nst the people's will; 
Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known. 
Since in ano^er's g^t they find their own! 

Dn/den. 

ccccLxxxni. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warmng, 
and our disposition Or our weakness favours the surprise; 
one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and determines 
us. Friendship, on the contrary, is a long time in form- 
ing, it is of slow growth, through many trials and months 
or familiarity. How much wit, good nature, indulgen- 
cies, how many good offices and civilities are required 
among friends to accomplish in some years, what a love- 
ly face, or a fine hand does in a minuted — Bruyere. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

All human race would fain be wits. 
And millions miss for one that hits: 
Young's universal passion, pride. 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain! could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most^* 
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Our chilling^ cfimate hardljr bears 
A sprig of bays in fifiy ^rears, 
Wbile every fodl his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 

Swift. 
CCCCLXXXV. 
It would not be amiss, if an oLd bachdor, who lives 
in contempt of matrimony^, were obliged to give a por« 
tion to an old maid who is willaig to enter into it.*^ 
Tatkr, 

CCCCLXXXVI. 
Let wits, like q[>iders, from the toitur'd brun 
fine-draw the critic web with curioas pain; 
The gods — a kindness I with thanks must pay, 
Have formed me of a coarser kind of clay; 
Nor stung with envy, nor with spieen diseas'd» 
A poor dull creature still with nature pleased: 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And pleas'd with nature must be pleased with thee. 

CkurcMWa Ihsdad. 

ccccLxxxvn. 

If words be a lie without reservation, they are so with 
it: for this does not alter the words themselves; nor the 
meaniiu^ of the words; nor the purpose of him who de- 
livers Ihem. — Bishop Taylor, 

ccccLxxxvm. 

How hard soe'er it be to bridle wit. 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bit. 
How manpr hurried by its force away. 
For ever m the land of gossips stray! 
Usurp the province of me nurse to lull. 
Without her privilege of being dull! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high. 
Without regard to use or symmetry. 

SHlHngfleet, 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

All the virtues that have been ever in mankind are to 
be counted inxm a few fingers, but his follies and vices 
Vol. I. I 
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racy, ascribe to one man iwluit belongs to another; and 
some talk on wiUioat tiiouglit or care. A few men are 
sufficient to broadi &lselK>odi, which are afterwards in- 
nocently difTused by successive relators. — Johnson, 

CCCCLXXXI. 
Mkn is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
and below him are serious, lie sees things in a diffe- 
rent light fix>m other beings, and finds his mirth arising 
irom (K>jects that perhaps cause something like pity or 
displeasure in hi^er natures. Lau^ter is indeed a 
very good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems but 
reaaonable that we should be capable of receiving joy 
from what is no real good to us, since we can receive 
grief from what is no real evil. — Mdiaon. 

ccccLxxxn. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

When none can sin a^nst the people's will; 

Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known. 

Since in ano^er's guilt they find their own! 

Dryden. 
CCCCLXXXUI. 
Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warning, 
and our disposition or our weakness favours the surprise; 
one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and detenmnes 
us. liiendship, on the contraiy, is a long tune in form- 
iiuf, it is of slow growth, through many trials and months 
of familiarity. How much wit, good nature, indul^en- 
cies, how many good ofiices and civilities are required 
among friends to accomplish in some years, what a love- 
ly fiuse, or a fine hand does in a minute? — Brut/ere. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

All human race would fain be wits. 
And millions miss for one that hits: 
Young's universal passion, pride. 
Was never known to spread so wide- 
Say, Britain! could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most^ 
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Our chilling cfimate hardljT bears 
A sprig of bays in fifly ^rears. 
While every fodl his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 

Swift. 
CCCCLXXXV. 
It would not be amiss, if an did bachelor, who lives 
in contempt of matrimony^, were obliged to give a por« 
tion to an old maid who is willaig to enter into it.-** 
Toiler. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 
Let wits, like spiders, fiiom the tortur'd bmn 
fine-draw the critic web with omoos pain; 
The gods— a kindness I with thanks must pay. 
Have f<»med me of a coarser kind of clay; 
Nor stung with envy, nor with sjlieen cfiseas'd, 
A poor mill creature still with nature pleased: 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And pleas'd with nature must be pleased with thee. 

CkurcMWa Bosdad, 

ccccLxxxvn. 

If words be a lie without reservation, thev are so with 
it: for this does not alter the words themselves; nor the 
meaning of the words; nor the purpose of him ^o dc- 
livers ihem. — Bishop Tayhr» 

ccccLxxxvm. 

How hard soe'er it be to bndle wit. 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bit. 
How many hurried by its force away. 
For ever m the land of gossips stray! 
Usurp tlie province of me nurse to lull. 
Without her privilege of being dull! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high. 
Without regard to use or symmetry. 

SHlHngJleet, 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

All the virtues that have been ever in manldnd are to 
be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices 
Vol. I. I 
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are iimuxnerable, and tone adds hourly to the heap. Tlie 
utmost a j^oor poet can do^ 10 to g]e t by heart a list of Hie 
cantinal virtues, and deal them with his utmost fiberaH- 
ty to his hero or his patron: he may ring the changes as 
far as it will go, and vary his phrases tul he has talked 
round; but the reader quickly finds it is all pork witli 
ft little variety of sauce: for there is no inventmg terms 
of art beyond our ideas; and when ideas are exhausted, 
terms of art must be so too. — Swift, 

ccccxc. 

The natui*e of wit is to have its operation prompt and 
sudden, and that of judgment to have it more deliberate 
and more slow; but he who remains totally silent for 
want of leisure to prepare himself to speak well, and he 
abo whom leisure does no ways benefit to better speak- 
ing, are equally unhappy. — Montaigne. 

CCCCXCT. 
Conceit and confidence are botli of them cheats; the 
first always imposes on itself, the second fi:^quently de- 
ceives others too. — Zimmerman. 

ccccxcn. 

When I see tlie spirit of liberty in action, I sec a strong 
^principle at work; and this, for a while, is all I can pos- 
sibly know of it The vnld gas, the fixed air, is plainly 
broke loose : but we ought to suspend our judgment until 
the first cffen'cscence is a little subsided, t'llJ the liquor 
is cleared, and until we see something deeper than the 
agitation of a troubled and frothy surface. I must be to- 
lerably sure, before I venture publicly to congratulate 
men upon a blessing, tliat tliey have really received 
one.— ^i^rA;e. 

CCCCXCIII. 
IVhat if a man deli^^ht to pass his time 
In spinning reason into harmless rhyme, 
Or sometimes boldly venture to the play ' — 
Say, Where's tlie crime — ^^eat man of prudence, say, 
No two on earth in all thmgs can agree; 
AU have some dai'ling singularity; 
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Women and men, as well as rirls and boys. 

In gewgaws take delight, and sigh for to^'s. 

Your sceptres and your crowns, and such hke things, 

Are but a better kind of toys for kings. 

In things indiff'rent, reason bids us choose, 

M'^hetlier tlie whim 's a monkey or a muse. 

ChurchiU. 

CCCCXCIV. 

There are a set of malicious, prating*, prudent goaups, 
both male and female, who murder cnanicters to kill 
time; and will rob a young- fellow of his good name be- 
fore he has years to know the value of it. — Sheridan. 

ccccxcv. 

From the bear-g^arden of the pedagogue, a raw unprin- 
tipled boy is turned loose upon the world to travel, with- 
out any ideas but those of improving his dress at Paris, 
or starting into taste by gazing on some paintings at 
Bome. Ask him of the manners of the people, and he 
will tell you that the skirt is worn much shorter in 
France, and that eveiy body eats macaroni in Italy. 
When he returns home, he buys a seat in Parliament, 
and studies the constitution. — Afackenzie, 

CCCCXCVI. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour bless'd, 
Hefuse his age the needful hours of rest? 
* Punish a body which he could not please; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodieal of ease? 
And all to leave what witii his toil he won. 
To that unfeather'd two-legged thing, a son. 

Drt/den. 

CCCCXCVII. 

The world is so full of ill-nature, that I have lampoons 
sent me bv people who cannot spell, and satires com- 
posed by those who scarce know how to write. — Spec- 
tator. 
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Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night. 
And in the common cause e'en play'rs unite: 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 
Unnat'ral war with brother authors wage. 

ChurckUl's Jipohgy. 
DXI. 
It b hard to form a maxim against which an exception 
is not ready to start up: so where the minister grows 
rich, the public is proportionably poor; as in a private 
ianuly the steward always thrives the fastest when the 
lord IS running out — Sunft. 

Dxn. 

There is a court jargon, a chit chat, a small talk, 
which turns singly upon trifles^ and wluch, in a gresJt 
many words, says Httle or nothing. It stands fools in- 
stead of what they cannot say, and men of sense instead 
of what they should not say. It is the proper language 
of levees, drawing-rooms, and antechambers. — Chester- 
field, 

Dxin. 

opinion is a powerful party, bold and without mea- 
sure; whoever so g^edily hunted after security and re- 
pose, as Alexander and Czsar did ai'ter disturbances and 
difficulties^ Teres, the father of Sitalces, was wont to 
say, that when he had no wars, he fancied there was no 
difference betwixt him and his groom. — Montaigne, 

DXIV. 

, It is an old 8a;pig, that charity begins at hmne; but 
tiiis is no reason it £ould not go abroad: a man should 
live with the world as a citizen of the world; he may 
have a preference for the particular quarter or square, 
or even alley in which he lives, but he should have a ge- 
nerous feeling for the welfare of the whole.— Cwmftr- 
ktnd, 

DXV. 
The love of praise, howe'er concealed by art. 
Reigns more, or less, and glows in every heart. 
The proud to gain it toils on toils endure. 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 
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' O'er globes, and sceptres, now, on thrones it swells. 
Now trims tiie nndnight lunp in coUeg« cells. 
'Tis tory, whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Btoingues in senates, speaks in masquerades. 
It uds the dancer's heel, the writers head. 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead; 
Nor ends with ufe; but nods in sable phunes. 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

Young, 
DXVI. 
1 have always looked upon alchymy^ in natural philo- 
sophy, to be like enthusiasm in divinity, and to have 
troubled the world much to the same purpose. — Sir W. 
TempU, 

pxvn. 

True wit is evolastin^, like the sun, 

AVMch, though sometnnes behind a cloud retir'd. 

Breaks out agun, and is by all admir'd: 

A flame that g^ows amidst conceptions fit, 

B'en something of divine, and more than wit. 

Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown. 

Describing all men, but Ascribed by none. 

buekinghanu 

Dxvin. 

It is more disgraceful never to try to speak (in public, ) 
than to try it and fsdl: as it is more dii^;raceful not to 
fight, than to fight and be beaten. — \kknaon, 

DXIX. 

Wuihes run over in loquacious impotence; tvill presses 
on with laconic energy. — Laioater. 

DXX. 

Over and above the delight, and the virtue ofobli- 
gine^ one good turn is a shoeing-hom to another. Tliis 
of ul hints, is, perhaps, the most efiectual, as well as. the 
most generous. — Smeeeu 

DXXI. 

D^sressions in a book are like foreign troops in a state, 
which argue the nation to want a heart and hands of its 
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own; and often either subdue the natives^ or drire them 
into the most unfruitful comers. — Swift, 

Dxxn. 

A man who enters the theatre is immediately struck 
with the view of so great a multitude, participating of 
one common amusement:, and experiences, from their 
very aspect, a superior sensibility or disposition of be- 
ing affected with every sentiment which he shares with 
his fellow-creatures. — Hufne, 

DXXIII. 

Laws are generally found to be nets of such a texture, 
as the little creep through, the g^at break through, and 
the middle size are alone entangled iii it. — Shenstone. 

DXXIV. 

Were I to give my own notions of humour, I would 
deliver them after Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 
and by supposing humour to be a person, deduce to him 
all his qualifications, according to the following genealo- 
gy. Truth was the founder of the family, and the fa- 
ther of Good Sense. Good Sense was the father of Wit, 
who married a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, by 
whom he had issue Humour. Humour, therefore, be- 
ing the youngest of this illustrious family, and descended 
from parents of such different dispositions, is very vari- 
ous and unequal in his temper; sometimes you see him 
putting on grave looks, and a solenm habit, sometimes 
airy in his behaviour and fantastic in dress: insomuch 
that at different times he appears as serious as a judge, 
and as jocular as a merry-andrew. But he has a great 
deal of the mother in his constitution, whatever mood 
he is in^ he never fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an imposter abroad, who takes upon 
him the name of this young gentleman, and would will- 
ingly pass for him in the world; to the end that well- 
meaning persons may not be imposed upon by cheats, 
I would desire my readers, when they meet with this 
pretender, to look into lus parents^e, and to examine 
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him gtricthTyWhether or no he b« remotely aUied to Truth, 
and iHMAlly descended firom Good Sense; if not, they 
may conclude him a counterfeit. They may likewiae 
iUstinguish him by a loud and excessive laughter, in 
which he seldom gets his company to jmn with him. 
For M True Humour generally looks serious, whilst every 
bo^ laughs about hun; False Humour is always laugh- 
ing, whilst every body about him looks seiious. I shall 
omy add, if he has not in him a mixture of both parents, 
that is, if he would pass for the offspring of Wit without 
!Mirth, or Mirth witnout Wit, you may conclude him to 
be altogether spurious and a cheat-^ddison. 

DXXV. 

He who loves to that degree, that he wishes he were 
able to love a thousand times more than he does, yields 
in love to none, but to him who loves more than he 
could wish. — Bruyert. 

DXXVL 

'Tis not denied that, when we write, 
• Oar ink is black, our paper white. 
And when we scrawl our paper o'er. 
We blacken what was wmte before: 
I think this practice only fit 
For dealers m satiric wit. 
But some white lead ink must get, 
Ami write on paper black as jet; 
Vour interest lies to learn the knack 
Of whitening what befcnre was black. 

Swiff s DireeHona for a Birthday Song, 

Dxxvn. 

The man who threatens the world is always ridiculous; 
for the worid can easily ^ on without him, and* in a 
short time, mH cease to miss him. — Johnson. 

Dxxvm. 

Wlien the old clipped money was called in for a new 
coinagej.in king Wiltiam't time; to prevent the like for 
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the future, they stamped on the edges of the crotm- 
pieces these words, et deeus et iutamen. That is exactly 
the case with good-breeding. — Chesterfield, 

DXXIX. 

A world of things must curiously be sought, 

A world of things must be together brought. 

To make up charms which have the pow'r to more. 

Through a discerning eye true love; 

That b a masterpiece aoove 

"What only looks and shape can do. 

There must be wit and judgment too; 

Greatness of thought and worth, which draw 

From the whole world, respect and awe. 

She that would rsuse a noble love, must find 

Ways to beg^t a passion for her mind; 

She must be that which she to be would seem; 

For all true love is grounded on esteem: 

Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart. 

Than all the crooked subtleties of art. 

Buckingham, 

DXXX. 

The art of wit is well enough, when confined to one 
day in a twelvemonth; but there is an ingenious tribe of 
men sprung up of late years, who are for making April 
fools every day in the year. These gentlemen are com- 
monly disting^shed by the name of Biters: a race of 
men that are perpetually employed in laughing at those 
mistakes which are of their own production. — Addison. 

DXXXI. 

It seems a matter pretty generally agreed bet>\^een all 
tellers and hearers of stories, that one par^ shall work 
by the rule of addition, and the other by that of subtrac- 
tion: in most narratives where the relater is a party in 
the scene, I have remarked that the mys I, has a decMied 
advantage in dialogue over the aaya he: few people take 
an under part in their own fable. — Cumberland. 
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DXXXII. 

There are some people well enough disposed to be 
grateftil, but they cannot hit upon it without a prompter: 
they must be taugiit to be thankful, and it is a fair step 
if we can but bring them to be willing, and only offer at 
it'— Seneca, 

Dxxxni. 

Smit with the love of honour — or the pence — 
O'emm with wit, and destitute of sense. 
Should any novice in the rhyming trade 
With lawless pen the realms of verse invade. 
Forth from the court where scepter'd sag^s sit, 
Abus'd with praise, and flatter'd into wit. 
Where in letnargic majesty they reign. 
And what they win by dumess still msdntain. 
Legions of factious authors throng at once, 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dimce. 

ChurekiU. 

DXXXIV. 

For people to make invitations to their house and ta> 
Ue, or offers of their fortune and services, is nothing. 
iTo be as good as their word is all the expense and dim- 
culty. — Bruyere. 

DXXXV. 

Though some make slight of libels, yet you mav sec 
by them how the wind sits: as, take a straw and tnrow 
it up in the sur, you shall see by that which way the 
wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone. 
More solid things do not show the complexion of the 
times so well as ballads and libels. — Selden, 

DXXXVI. 

Nothing grieves a real artist more, than that indiffer- 
ence of the public, wliich suffers work to pass uncriti- 
cised. Nothing, on tlie other side, rejoices him more 
than the nice view and inspection of the accurate exa- 
miner and judge of work. 'Tis tlie mean genius, tiie 
slovenly performer, who knowing notliing oitnie work- 
manship^ endeavours by the best outward glass and daz- 
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zfing ibow, to turn the eye from a direct and Heady sor- 
rey of Us piece. — Sktfiitiury. 

Dxxxvn. 

In general mankind, since the improvement of cookc- 
rjTfl cat about twice as much as nature requires. Suppers 
aie not bad, if we have not dined; but r^itless nights na- 
turally follow hearty suppers, after fuU dinners. Indeed, 
as thoe is a difference m constitutions, some rest well 
after these meals; it costs them only a frightful dream 
and an ap»opIexy, afler which they deep tSl doomsday. 
Nodung is more common in the newspapers, than in- 
stances of people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are 
found dead a-bed in the morning. — Franklin, 

Dxxxvin. 

How frequently is the honesty and integrity of a man 
disposed of, by a smile or a shrug.- — ^how many good and 
generous actions have been sunk into oblivion, byadis- 
trustlul look, or stamp with the imputation of proceed- 
inr from bad motives, by a mysterious and seasonable 

DXXXIX. 

Wit must describe its proper circumference, and not 
go bejrond it, lest, like little boys when they straggle out 
of their own parish, it may wander to places where it is 
not known^ and be lost. — Steek. 

DXL. 

Learn the value of a man's words and expressions, 
and you know him. Each man has a measure of his own 
for every thing; tiiis he offers you inadvertently in his 
words. He who has a superlative for every thing, ^^ants 
A measure for the great or small. — Lavaier. 

DXLI. 
Tlie bufflness of constancy chiefly is, bravely to stand 
to^ and stoutly to suffer those inconveniences which are 
not otherwise possible to be avoided.— 3fore/ffi^e. 
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DXLIT. 

There is no use of money equal to that of beneficence; 
here the enjoyment grows on reflection, and our mopey 
is most truly ours when it ceases to be in our possession. 

DXLin. 

Cold-blooded critics, by enervate sires 
Scarce hammer'd out, when nature's feebler fires 
Glimmered their last* whose slug:g^8h blood, half lh)ze. 
Creeps lab*ring thro' their veins; whose heart ne'er glows 
With fancy-kindled heats: — a servile race. 
Who in mere want of fault all merit place; 
Who bhnd obedience pay to ancient schools. 
Bigots to Greece; and slaves to musty rules; 
With solemn consequence declared that none 
Could judge that cause but Sophocles alone: 
Dupes to their, fancied excellence, the crowd. 
Obsequious to the sacred dictate, how'd.—'Churehill, 

DXLIV. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women very much 
cherishes the natural weakness of being taken with out- 
side appearance. Talk of a new married couple, and 
you immediately hear whether they keep theu* coach 
and sax, or eat in plate. Mention the name of an absent 
lady, and it is ten to one but ^ou learn something of her 
gown and petticoat. A ball is a great help to discourse* 
and a birthday furnishes conversation for a twelvemonth 
afler. A fiiroelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned 
with a diamond, a bro^ule waistcoat or petticoat, are 
standing topics. — kiddison. 

DXLV. 

We only toil and labour to stuif the memory, and in 
the mean time leave the conscience and the understand- 
ing unfurnished and void. And, as old birds who fly 
abroad to forage for grain, bring it home in their beal^ 
without tasting it themselves, to feed their young; so 
our pedants go picking knowledge here and there, out 
of several actmors, andnold it at raeir tongues* end, only 
to distribute it among their pupils. ^»Jlb7&^S7^ 

Vol. I. K 
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DXLVI. 

The most pernicious and vehement demonstrator may 
be wearied, m time by continual negation, and incredu' 
hty, which an old poet, in his addr^ to Raleigh, calls 
** the wit of fools," obtunds the arguments which it can- 
not answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows, though they 
cannot repel them. — Johnson, 

DXLVn. 

Tin critics blame, and judges praise. 
The poet cannot claim his bays. 
On me when dunces are satinc, 
I take it for a panegyric. 
Hated by fools, and fools to hate. 
Be that my motto, and my fate. 

Swifi. 
DXLVin. 
If the prudeltice of reserve and decorum dictates silence 
in some circumstances, in others prudence of a higher 
order may justify us in speaking our thoughts. — Burke. 

DXLIX. 

Pards, if one may guess from their appearance, seem 
invented for the use of children ^ and among the toys 
pecufiar to in&ncy, the bells, the whistle,, the rattle, and 
the hobby-horse deserved their share of commenda- 
tion. By degrees, men who came nearest to children 
in understanoung and want of ideas, grew enamoured of 
tiiem as a suitable entertainment: others also,, pleased to 
reflect on tiie innocent part of their Eves, had re- 
course to this amusement, as what recalled it to their 
minds. A knot of vilbons increased the party: who, re- 
gardless of that entertainment which the former seemed 
to draw from cards; considered them in a more serious 
Ught, and naade use. of them as a more decent substitute 
to robbing on the road, or picking pockets. — Shenstone. 

DL. 
What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 
within the little span of life, by him who interests his 
heart in every thmg, and who, having his eyes to sec 
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"wliat time and chance are perpetually holding out to 
him as he jounieyeth on his way, misses nothing he can 
£iir]y lay ms hands on. 

If this wo*n't tnm out something— another will — ^no 
matter — ^'tis -an essay upon human nature— I g^t my la- 
bour for my pains — 'tis enough — ^the pleasure of the ex- 
periment has kept my senses, and the best part of my 
blood awake, ^md laid the gross to sleep.^iSifeme. 

DLL 

Modesty is to merit as shades to figures in a picture; 
giving it strength and beauty. — Bruyere, 

DUT. 

The lust Df ckominion innovates so imperceptibly, that 
we become complete despots before our wanton abuse 
of power is perceived: the tyranny first exercised in the 
nursery, is exhibited in various shapes and degrees in 
every st^e of our existence. — Zimmerman. 

DLin. 

In what t^e world calls a suit of clothes, embroidery 
is sheer wit; g^ld fiinge is agreeable conversation; gold 
lace, repartee; a huge long peruke, humour; and a coat 
full of powder veiy good raiUery: all which requne 
abundance of finesse and delicatesse to manage with 
advantage, as well as a strict observance of the times 
find hshioxiB.-— Swift, 

BUY. 

It is in conversation, as in a tennis-court, benefits are 
to be tossed fike balls; the lon^ they rest, the better 
are'tfie ^^amesters. The giver m some respects has the 
odds, because (as ih a race) he starts first, and the other 
must use great diligence to overtake him.-<-/Sbieea. 

DLV. 

Atheists put on a false courage and alacrity in the 
midst of theur darkness and apprdhtensions, like children 
who^ when they fear to go in the dark, will sing for fear. 
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DLVI. 

Unheedfiii vows may heedfully be broken; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit t* exchange the bad for better. 

tiTiahpeare, 
DLVIL 
The effect of hberty to individuals, that thev may do 
Whatthey please: we ought to see what it will please 
them to do, before we risk congratulations which may 
be soon turned into complaints. -—^wrAre. 

DLvra. 

Books (says Lord Bacon) can never teach the use of 
books; the student must learn by commerce with man- 
kind to reduce his speculations to practice. No man 
should think so highly of himself, as to think he can re- 
ceive but little light from books, nor so meanly as to 
believe he can discover nothing but what is to be learned 
from them. — Johnscn. 

DLIX. 

The pride of nature would as soon admit 
Competitors in empire as in wit; 
Onward they rush at Fame's imperious call. 
And less than greatest, would not be at all. 

ChurehiU. 
DLX. 
It is some loss oflibeilyto resolve on schemes be- 
forehand.'— -/S^e/z^/oTze. 

DLXI. 
Pedantry and bigotrv are mill stones, able to ank the 
best book which cames the least part of their dead 
weight The temper of the pedagogue suits not with 
die age; and the world, however it may be taught, will 
not be tutored. — Shaftesbury. 

DLXn. 
He 18 good that does ^od to others. If he suffers for 
the good he does, he is better still; and if he suffers 
from them, to whom he did good, he is arrived to 
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that height of goodness, that nothing but an increase of 
his sufferings can add to it; if it proves his death, his 
virtue Is at its sumnut} it is heroism complete. — BruffOt. 

DLXin. 

In modem times, the philosopher's stone seems to 
have been found by our adventurers in the East, where 
beggars have become princes, and princes have become 
beggars; if Ben Jonson was now hving, could he have 
pamted these upstart voluptuaries more to the life, than 
by the following animated description: 

** I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed. 

Down is too hard, and then m^ ov^ room 

MPd witii such pictures, as Tiberius took 

From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

But coldly imitated — My mists 

I'll have of perfume, vapour'd 'bout the room, 

To lose ourselves in, and my baths, like pits. 

To fall into, fix)m whence we will come forth. 

And roll us dry in gossamer and roses— 

M^ meat shall all come in Indian shells. 

Dishes of arate, set in gold, and studded 

With emer^ds, sapphii^ hyacinths, and rubies 

The tongues of carp, dormice, and camel's heels 

Boil'd in the spunt of sol and dissolved pearl, 

(Apicius' diet 'gainst the epilepsie) 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber. 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants^ 1 myself will have 

The beards of barbels serv'd instead of salads; 

My shirts 
I'll have of taifeta sarcenet, sou and light 
As cobwebs, and for all my other nument,^ 
It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew, 
M^ gloves of fish's and bird's skins perlmned 
Witn gfums of paradise, and eastern air. 

Q. And do you think to have the stone with this? 

A. No, I do think to have all this with the stone. 

Jlkhymist. 
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DLxn . 

Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious discourseft 
are tike the bhie and red flowers in com, pleaang' to those 
who come only for amusement, but prejudic2l to him 
who would rei^ profit from it— -Pqpe. 

DLXV. 

When ill news comes too late to be senriceable to your 
neighbour, keep it to yourself. — Zimmerman. 

DLXVI. 

Those who quit their proper character to assume 
what does not belong to them, are, forthe greater part, 
ignorant both of the character they leave, and or the 
cDaiacter they assume. — Burke. 

DLXVII. 

Amongst the sons of men how few arc known 
Who cuu*e be just to merit not their own! 
Superior virtue and superior sense 
To knaves and fools wul always give offence 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear. 
So nice b jealousy, a rival there. 

ChurchilL 
DLXVm. 
He who can conceal his joys is greater than he who 
can hide his grie&.— Xava/€r. 

DLXIX. 

It is ^ood discretion not to make too much of any man 
at the hrst; because one cannot hold out that proportion. 
"^Lord Baeon» 

DLXX. 
^ We never love heartily but once, and that is the first 
time we love. Succeedmg inclinations are less invo- 
luntary. -^Bruyere* 

DLXXI. 
For |[eneral improvement, a man should read whate- 
ver his mimediate inclination prompts him to; though to 
be fure, if a man has a science to leam, he must regu> 
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larly and resolutely advance. What we read with'incH- 
nation makes a stronger impresaon. If we read without 
inclination, half the mind is employed in fixing" the at 
tention, so there is but half to be employed on what we 
read. I read Fielding's Amelia tin-oagn without stopping. 
If a man be^s to read in the middle of a book, and fe^ 
an inclination to go on, let him not quit* it to go to the 
be^ning. He may perhaps not feel again the iBclina- 
tion. — Johnaon. 

DLXXn. 
All human actions seem to be divided like Themis- 
tocles and his company: one man can fiddle, and another 
man can make a small town a great city< and he that 
cannot do either one or the o^er, deserves to be kicked 
out of the creation. — Swift 

DLXXm. 

Though the original cause of love may justly b^ rec- 
koned among the arcana naturas^ and, as Drvden well 
observes, can never be as»gned> or clearly aescribed; 
since, Proteus like, it assumes all manner of forms, and 
often seemingly contradictory appearances; since defor- 
mi^ itself haa had its votanes, as well as the admired 
giHidess of beauty, and wit, which lead some captive, 
has met vnih open defiance and rebellicm Gram others: 
if I were asked the reason and foundation of love in ge- 
neral? my reply would be, that it was some excellence 
or goodness m the object relating to the lover, or some 
power or capacity in the beloved of promoting or con- 
tinuing the lovers happiness, and that the degree of 
love is proportionable to the opinions we have of this 
goodness, power, or capacity.— -ki^/crftury. 

DLXXIV. 

The trouble occa^oned by want of a servant, is so 
much lets thsui the plague of a bad one, as it is less pain- 
ful to clean a pair of shoes than undergo an excess of 
Bihger.'—Shenatone, 

DLXXV. 

Hope calculates its schemes for a long and durable 
Hfei presses forwwxl to izaaginaiy points <^ blisB; and 
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gnj^B at impossibUhies; and consequently veiy often 
ehmares men into beggary, ruin, and diammour.' 
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Compliments of congratulation are always kindly 
taken, and cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. 
I connder them as draughts upon good breeding, where 
the exchange is always greatly in favour of the £awer. — 
Chederfidd. 

DLXXVn. 

No woman can be handsome by the force of features 
alone, any more than she can be witty only by the help 
of speech. — Hughes, 

DLXXVni. 

Games of chance are traps to catch school boy novi- 
ces and gaping country squires, who begin with a gui- 
nea, and end with a mortage ^ whilst the old stagers in 
the game keep their passions in check, watch the ebb 
and flow of fortune, till the booby they are pillaging 
sees his acres melt at every cast. — bumbarkma. 

DLXXIX. 

The world may be divided into people that read, peo- 
ple that write, people that think, and fox-hunters 

DLXXX. 

—Wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain. 
Too strong for feeble woman to sustiun; 
Of those who clsdm it, more than half have none. 
And half of those who have it are undone. 

JA/ttlefon, 
DLXXXI. 
It is hard to personate and act a part long; for where 
truth 18 not at the bottom, nature will always be endea^ 
vooting to return, and will peep out and betray herself 
one time or other.-— TYZ/o^son. 

DLXXXn. 

liien overloaded with a large estate 
May spill their treasure in a nice conceit; 
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^ The rich may be polite, but oh! 'tis sad 
To say your *re curious, when we swear you're mad. 
By your revenue measure your expense, 
And to your funds and acres j(un your sense $ 
No man is blest by accident, or g^ess. 
True wisdom is the price of happiness; 
Yet few without lon&^ discipline are sage. 
And our youth only lays up sighs for age. 

Young, 
DLXXXm. 

I live from hand to mouth» and content myvelf in 
having sufficient for my present and ordinary expense, 
for as to extraordinary occasions, all the laying up in the 
world would hever suffice; and 'tis the greatest foUy 
imaginable to expect, that Fortune shoiud ever suffi- 
ciently arm us against herself. — Montaigne* ^ 

DLXXXIV. 

He that will do no good offices after a disappoint- 
ment, must stand still, and do just nothing at all. The 
plough goes on after a barren year; and wnile the ashes 
are yet warm, we raise a new house upon the ruins of a 
former. — Saieea. 

DLXXXV. 

Though truth may be difficult to find, because, as the 
philosopner observes, s^e Uves in the bottom of a well, 
yet we need not, like bhnd men, grope in open day 
light. — Swift* ■ 

DLXXXVI. 

There are two distinct sorts of what we call bashjRil* 
ness: tlus, the awkardness of a booby, which a few steps 
into the world will convert into the pertness of a cox- 
comb; that, a consciousness, which the most delicate 
feelii^ produce, and the most extensive knowledge 
cannot always remove. — Mackenzie, 

DLXXXVII. 

Shall we not censure all the motley train 
Whether with ale irriguous or chiunpaign? 
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Whether they tread the vale ofprose, or clunb, ^ 

And whet their appetites on clins of riiyme; 

Hie cdlege aloren, or embroidered spark; 

The purple prelate, or the parish clerK; 

The qniiet quidnunc, or demanding prig; 

The pkintiff Tory, or defendant 'Whig. 

Bichy poor, male, female, young, old, gay, or sad; 

Whether extremely witty, or quite mad; 

Prolbundly dull, or shallowly polite; 

Men that read well or men that only write; 

Whether peers, porters, tailors, tune the reeds. 

And measuring words to measuring shapes succeeds: 

For bankrupts write when ruin'd £ops are shut, 

Aimaggots crawl from out a perish'd nut: 

Si hammer this, and that his trowel quits. 

And, wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for wits. 

Young. 

DLXXXVm. 

It is a shame for a man to be so ignorant of this Uttle 
art fspelling) in his own lang^uage, as to be perpetually 
confounding words of like sound^ and different significa- 
tions; the consciousness of which defect makes some 
men, otherwise of g^ood learning and understanding, 
averse to writing even a common letter. — Franklm. 

LXXXIX. 

The most ingenious way of becoming foolish, is by a 
system. And the surest method to prevent g^ood sense, 
b to set up something in the room of it The liker any 
thing is to wisdom, if it be not plainly the thing itself 
the more directly it becomes its opposite. — Sfwfteabwry. 

DXC. 
There is no stretching of power; 'tis a good rule, eat 
tirithin your stomach, act within your commisaon. — 

DXCI. 
Good words cost the g^at so little, and their quality 
is such an inctisputable dispensation from keeping the 
most solemn promises, that it is modesty in the no&lity 
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to be so spaiing of them as they generally are. — BrU' 

yere. 

Dxcn. 

In oratory, the greatest art is to tude art» Mis eat c&- 
ktre artem, — Siuift. 

Bxcm. 

I have seen some people rude by being over civil, and 
troublesome in their courtesy; though, these excesses 
excepted, the knowledge of courtesy and good manners 
is a very necessary stu^. It is, like grace and beau^, 
that wmch begets liking and an inclination to love one 
another at the first si^hi^ and in the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance, a fiunilianty; and consequently, that which 
first opens the door, and introduces us to better our- 
selves oy the examples of others, if there be any thing 
in the society worth taking notice of.— iMcwteigwc. 

DXCIV. 

Fashion — ^a word which knaves and fools may use 

Their knavery and folly to excuse. 

To copy beauties, forfeit all pretence 

To fame — ^to copy faults, is want of sense. 

ChurdUli. 
DXCV. 

Manv things which are fidse are transmitted firom book 
to book, and gain credit in the World. One of these is 
the cry against the evil of luxury. Now the truth is, that 
luxury produces much good. Take the luxury of build- 
ings in London; does it not produce real advantage in 
the conveniency and elegance of accommodation, and 
this all fix>m the exertion of industry? People will tell 
you, with a melancholy face, how many builders are in 
gaol. It is plain they are in gaol, not for building, for 
rents are not fallen. A man nves half-a-guinea for 
a dish of green peas: how mudi g^ardemng does this 
occasion! how many labourers must the competition 
to have such things early in the market keep in em- 
ployment! You ^1 hear it said very gravely, * Why 
was not the half guinea, thus spent in luxury, g^ven 
to the poor? To how many might it have afforded 
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a good meal!' Alas! has it not gone to the itidus' 
trious poor, whom it is better to support than the uf/e 
poOT.^ You are much surer that you are doing good 
when you pay money to those who work, as the recom- 
pense of their labour, than when you give money merely 
m charily. Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of pea- 
cocks' brsdns were to be revived, how many carcasses 
would be left to the poor at a cheap rate! and as to the 
route that is made about people who are ruined by ex- 
travasrance, it is no matter to the nation that some indi- 
viduals suffer. When so much general productive ex- 
ertion is the consequence of luxury, the nation does not 
care though there are debtors in gaol: nay, they would 
not care mough their creditors were there too. — John- 

DXCVr. 

Time is painted witli a lock before, and b:dd behind, 
signifying thereby, that we must take time (as we say) 
by the forelock, for when it is once passed there is no 
recalling it. — Stpifi. 

Dxcvn. 

He who has not a g^od memory should never take 
upon him tSie trade of lying. — Moniaigne, 

Dxcvm. 

^lany have been ruined bv their fortunes; many have 
escaped ruin by the want of fortune. To obtain it, the 
great have become little, and the little, great. — Zim- 
fnerman, 

DXCEX. 

The corruptions of the country are closely allied to 
those of the town, with no further difference than what 
is made by another turn of thought and method of living. 
— Smft 

DC. 

Proteus. 'Tis love you cavil at. I am not in love. 

Valentine. Love is your master, for he masters you: 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 
Methinks should not be chronicled as wise. 

Shaktpeare. 
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DCI. 

Tliere is as nibch greatness of mind in the owning of a 
TOod turn, as in the doing of it; and we must no more 
force a requital out of season, than be wanting in it. — 

SttUCBU 

Dcn. 

^ It is sweet to feel by what fine spun threads our affec- 
tions are drawn together. — Sterne. 

DCin. 

I am oUiged to the person who speaks me fair to my 
face. I am only more obliged to the man who ipeaks 
well of me in my absence ako. Should I be asked whe- 
ther I choose to have a person speak well of me when 
absent or present, I should answer the latter; for were 
all men to do so, the fcmner would be inagnificant.— 
JSkenstone, 

DCIV. 
Many are discontented with the name of idler, who 
are nevertheless content to do worse than nothing. — 
jZimmoTneEn, 

DCV. 
What's a fine person or a beauteous fiice, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace ? 
Bless'd with all other requisites to please. 
Some want the stiiking elegance oi ease; 
The curious eye their awkward movement tires: 
They seem like puppets led about by wires: 
Others like statues, in one posture still. 
Give great ideas of the workman's skill. 
Wond'ring his art, we praise the more we view, 
. And only grieve he gave not motion too. 

ChurehilL 
DCVI. 
Palse happiness is like false money, it passes for a time 
as well as the true, and serves some ordmary occasions; 
but when it is brou^t to the touch, we find the light- 
ness and alloy, and feel the loss. — Fope, 

Bcvn. 

Whenever our neighbour's house is on fire, it cannot 
Vol. I. L 
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be amiss for the engines to play a little on our own. 
Better to be despised lor too anxious apmyjwnsioiw, 
than rained by too confident a security. — AnHst, 

DCVm. 

It is an undoubted truth, that the less one has to do, 
the less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one pro- 
crastinates, one can do it when one will, and, tiierefwe, 
one seldcmi does it at all; whereas, those who have a 
great deal of business, must (to use a vul^ expression) 
buckle to it; and then they always find tmie enough to 
do it m^'^ChesterJUld, 

DCIX. 
"When llnnes of wines do once the brain posses^ 
Then IbUows straight an indisposedness 
Throughout, the legs so fettered in that case 
Tliey cannot with their reeling trunk keep pace. 
ITie ton^e trips, mind droops, eyes stand full of water. 
Noise, hiccough, brawls, and quarrels fdlow after. 

DCX. 

The passion of love makes almost every man a rhy- 
mer, though not a poet. — Dryden, 

DCXI. 

The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 

iprovides a house from which to run away. 

In Britain what is many a lordly seat 

But a (hscharge in full for an estate. Young, 

Dcxn. 

An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured 
onei for as ^e latter will only attack his enemies, and 
those he wishes ill to; the other injuries indifferently 
both fiiends and foes. — Mdison, 

Dcxra. 

Who'er attempts weak causes to support. 
Ought to be very sure he's able for't. 
And not mistake strong lungs and impudence 
For harmony of words and want of sense: 
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Fools only make attempts beyond their will 
A wise man's pow'r 's tne limit of his will. 

Cangrect. 
DCXIV. 
Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affecta- 
tion is a more terrible enemy to fine fsices than'tiie 
amall-poz. — Hughes, 

DCXV. 
We of diis age have discovered ashorter and more pru- 
dent method to become scholars and wits, without the fii- 
tigue of reading or thinking. The most accomplished 
way of using books at present is twofold: either first to 
serve them as some men do lords, learn their titles ex- 
actly, and then brag of their acquaintance; or secondly, 
which is indeed the choicer, the profounder, and poUter 
method, to get a thorough insight into the index by which 
the whole book is governed and turned, like mhes by 
the tail. For to enter the palace of learning at the great 
gate, requires an expense of times and forms; therefore, 
men of much haste and little ceremony are content to 
get in by the back-door. — Swift 

DCXVI. 

Actors Tve seen, and of no vulgar name. 
Who being from one part possess'd of fame, 
WTiether they are to laugh, ciy, whine, or bawl. 
Still introduce the fav'rite part in all. 

CkurdiiU. 

Dcxvn. 

The great slight the men of wit, who have nothing but 
vnt\ the men of, wit despise the ^reat, who have notiiing 
but greatness: the g^oa man pities them both, if with 
greatness or wit, they have not virtue. — Bruyere. 

Dcxvm. 

It is in vain to put wealth within the reach of him who 
will not stretch out his hand to take it — Johnson, 

DCXIX. 

They that are against superstition oftentimes run into 
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it of the wrong nde. If I wear all colours but blacky 
then I am superstitious in not wearing black. — Selden. 

DCXX. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit are 
to be reg^arded. The sound of your hamm^ at five in 
the morning, or nine at night, heard by a credits, makes 
him easy six months longer; but if he sees you at a bil- 
liard-table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when you 
riiould be at work, he sends for his money the next day; 
deman^ it before he can receive it in a lump. — FnmkUn, 

DCXXI. 

He that is too much in any thing, so that he g^veth 
another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap.— 
Lord Bacon. 

DCXXn. 
Study with care, poUteness, that must teach 
The modish forms of gesture and of speech: 
In vain formality, with matron mien; 
And pertness apes with her familiar grin: 
They agsdnst natiure for applauses strain. 
Distort themselves, and give all others pain: 
She moves with easy though with measm*'d pace. 
And shows no part of study but the grace. 

StilUngJket. 

Dcxxra. 

Lampoons and satires, that are written mth wit and 
spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not only inflict a 
wound, but make it incurable. — Addison, 

DCXXIV. 

Re that would make a real prog^ms in knowledge 
must dedicate his age as well as youth, the latter 
growth as well as the first fiults, at the altar of truth.— 
iBerkekt/. 

DCXXV. 

Long-parted friends, that pass through easy voyages 
of life, receive but common gladness in their meeting; 
but, ifrom a shipwreck saved, we mingle tears with our 
embraces.— Prowftee? Huaband, 
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DCXXVI. 

What less than fool is man to proe and plot. 
And lavish out the cream of all nis care. 

To ^n poor seeming goods; which, being got^ 
Make firm possession but a thoroughfare; 

Or, if they stay, they furrow thoughts the deeper; 
And being kept with care, they lose Iheir careful 
keeper. Quarks. 

Dcxxvn. 

The difference between a rich man and a poor man is 
this— ^e former eats when hepleaaea, and the lajtter 
when he can get it.'-^Sir W. Bakigh, 

Dcxxym. 

There is no fooling with life, when it is once turned 
beyond forty: the seeking of a fortune then is but a des- 
perate after-game: it is a hundred to one if a man fling 
two sixes, and recover all; especially if his hand be no 
luckier than mine. — Cowley, 

DCXXIX. 

Where g^aming swallows up good part of an income; 
as g^aming debts must be paid fiinst, most other debts will 
be suffered to stand still too long. The trae value of 
money in trade consists a good deal in the circulation of 
it; and if tradesmen's debts are of long continuance, there 
must be an injustice somewhere. Either they charge no 
more than they should to a quick payer, and then you 
are unjust to them, in keeping them out of their money 
so long; Cfr they will charge you more than the proper 
value of the goods, and then you are the occasion of in- 
justice to yourself. — Beaumont, 

DCXXX. 

Partiality to ourselves is seen in a variety of instances. 
The liberty of the press is a blessuig, when we aife in- 
clined to write agamst others; and a calamity, when we 
find ourselves overborne by the multitude of our aasaU- 
ants; as the power of the crown is always thought too 
great by those who suffer throu|^h its influence, and too 
nttle by those in whose favour it is exerted.— t^^fttwow* 

T *> 
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DCXXXI. 

Figure, I own, at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense) 
But when perfections of the mind break forth, 
Humour^s chaste salUes, judgment's solid worth; 
When the pure genuine flame, b^ nature taught, 
Springs into sense, and every action's thought] 
Before such merit all objections fly. 

CkurcfulL 

Dcxxxn. 

The man, who will live above his present circum- 
stances is in great danger of living in a little time much 
beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb says, "The 
man who lives by hope will die by danger."— -*5flfc?Mow. 

Dcxxxm. 

As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 

From nature, 1 believe them true; 

They argue no connipted mind 

In him J uie fault is in mankind. 

Swift. 
DCXXXIV. 
How large a portion of chastity is sent out of the world 
by distant hints, — nodded away and cruelly winked into 
suspicion, by the envy of those who are past all tempta- 
tion of it themselves. How often does the reputation of 
a helpless creature bleed by a report — ^which the party, 
who is at the pains to propagate it, beholds with much 
pity and fellow-feeling, — ^that she is heartily sorry for 
it, — ^hopes in God it is not true: however, as Archbishop 
THllotson wittily observes upon it, is reserved, in the 
mean time, to mve the report her pass, that at least it 
may have fair play to take its fortune in the world, — ^to 
be believed or not, according to the charity of those into 
whose hands it shall happen to faU.— <Sifeme. 

DCXXXV. 

A spirit of innovation is ^nerally the result of a self- 
ish temper and confined ^lews. People will not look 
forward to posterity who never look backward to their 
ancestors,-— ^urAre. 
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DCXXXVI. 

Education begins the gentleman, but readiitff, good 
company, and reflection, must (iiuah him.— -Xflefi;. 

Dcxxxvn. 

A declared gout is the distemper of a gentleman; 
whereas, the rheumatism is the distemper of a hackney- 
coachman or chairman, who are obliges to be out at all 
weaUiers, and in all hours. — Chesterjidd* 

Dcxxxvra. 

There are women who do not let their husbands see 
their faces till they are married. — Not to keep you in 
suspense, I mean plsdnly that part of the sex who paint 

DCXXXIX. 

If a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should never have occasion to converse more with man- 
kind, never more need their good opinion or good wotd, 
it were then no great matter (speakm^ as to the concern- 
ments of this world) if a man spent his reputation all at 
once, and ventured it at one tnrow; but if he be to con- 
tinue in the worid, and would have the advant^e of 
conversation while he is in it, let him make use oftruth 
and sincerity in all his words and actions; for nodiing 
but this will last and hold out to the end.— -Tt/Zo^^wm. 

DCXL. 
Unnecessary ccmiage, as well as unnecessary reWval, 
of words, runs into anectation; a fault to be avoided on 
either luuid. — Dry den, 

DCXLI. 

So weak are human kind by nature made. 
Or to such weakness by their vice betrayed, 
Ahmghty vanity! to thee they owe 
Their zest of pleasure, and their bahn of wo. , 
Thou, like the sun, all colours dost contain. 
Varying, like rays of light, on drops of nun; 
For every soul finds reason to be proud. 
Though hiss'd and hooted by the pointingcrowd. 

iWtg. 
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DCXLn. 

Education at our public schools and univerdties is 
travelling in a wa^n for expedition, where there is a 
bridle road that will take you by a short cut to Pamas- 
BOBf and the polisher has got the key of it; he has elocu- 
tion for all customers, lawyers, players, parsons, or se- 
nators; ready-made talents for sQl professions, the bar, 
tlie sts^, the pulpit, or the parliament. — Cwnherland. 

DCXLin. 

There are as many and innumerable degrees of wit, as 
there are cubits between this and heaven.— Jl^^oegTte. 

DCXLIV. 

Princesses, more illustrious for the blood that lightens 
in their cheeks, than for that which runs in their veins, 
like victorious monarchs, can conquer at a distance, and 
captivate by proxy. — Boyle, 

DCXLV. 

Men of wit and confidence will always make a shift 
to say something for any tiling; and some way or other 
blanch over the most absurd things in the world. — 
TUhtaon, 

DCXLVI. 

Had Tullv himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would have 
laughed at his dress than have admired his eloquence. 
'^Spectator, 

At the theatre, when I see a fine woman's face unal- 
tered by the distress of the scene, with which I myself 
am affected,* I resent her indifference as an insult on my 
own understanding: I suppose her to be savage, her dis- 

Sosition unsocial, her organs indelicate, and exclaim with 
le fox in the fable, Opulchrum caput, sed cerebrum rum 
habet. — Smollet. 

DCXLVni. 
How few are found with real talents blest! 
Fewer with nature's g^fts contented rest. 
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Man from his sphere eccentric starts astray; 
All hunt for fame, but most mistake the way. 

CkurekUl. 
DCXUX. 
Whereas the tune and space of life is very short that 
is g^ven unto man; as short as it is, yet sleep, as Ariston 
suth, like unto a false baily or pubucan, taketh the half 
thereof for 'itat\i,-^Hollantr8 FhUareh* 

DCL. 

If life A hundred years, or e'er so few, 

'Tis repetition all, and nothing Aew: 

A &ir where thousands meet, but none can stay. 

An inn where travellers bait, then post away. 

Fawkes, 
DCLI. 
A dog we know is better company than a man whose 
language we do not understand.— Ptoiy. 

DCLH. 

The world's a hive. 
From whence thou canst derive 
No good, but what thy soul's vexation brings: 
But case thou meet 
Some petty-petty sweet, 
Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

Quarks^ 
DCLin. 
He that is himself weary, will soon weary the public. 
Let him, therefore, lay down his employment, wnatever 
it be, who can no longer exert his former activity or at- 
tention. Let him not endeavour to struggle with cen- 
sure or obstinately infest the stage, ^ a general hiss 
commands him to depart— Jb^TUon. 

DCLIV. 

To feel the want of reason is next to hamg it; an 
idiot is not capable of this sensation. The best thing 
next to wit is a consciousness that it is not in us; wifliout 
wit, a man might then know how to bdiave himse^ so 
as not to appear to be a fool or a coxcomb.— J9h»yer«. 
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DCLV. 

IVhen men comfbrt tfaennelYes with phUoBophy, tis 
not because thej have got two or three sentences, but 
because they have digested those sentences, and made 
them their own; so upon the matter, philosophy is no- 
thuig but discretion. — Selden. 

DCLVI. 

The true art of raillery is, when a man turns another 
into ridicule, and shows at the same time that he is in 
good humour, and not urgi^d on by mahce against the 
person he rallies. — Swift* 

DCLVII. 

Hie woman that has not touched the heart of a man, 
before he leads her to the altar, has scarcely a chance to 
chann it^ when possession and security turn their pow- 
erful arms against her. — Mrs. Cowky. 

DCLVm. 

No man's body is as strong as his appetites, but hea- 
ven has corrected the bouiullessness of his voluptuous 
desires by stinting his strength and contracting his capa- 
cities. The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and 
a portable pleasure, such as he can carry about in his 
bosom. A man putting all his pleasures into this one, is 
like a Ixaveller putting all his goods into one jewel, the 
value is the same, and the convenience greater.— TY/Zo^- 

SOft. 

DCLIX. 

The admiral of Castile said, tliat he who mames a ^e 
and he who g^s to war, must necessarily submit to eve- 
ly thing that may happen. — From the Italian. 

DCLX. 

To-morrow you will hve, you always cry. 
In what far country does this morrow he. 
That 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
•Ti so far fetched this morrow, that I fear 
.*Twili be both very old and very dear. 
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To-morrow I will live, the fool does say: 

To-day itselTs too late; the wise lived yesterday. • 

DCLXI. 

What a chimera is man! what a confused chaos! whit 
a subject of contradiction! a professed iudffe of all 
things, and yet a feeble worm of the eartn! uie g^eat 
depo^tary and guardian of truth, and yet a mere huddle 
of uncertidnty!. the glory and the scandal of the uni- 
verse! — Fascal, 

DCLXU. 

News-writers by profession, are the rudest brawlers fot 
liberty, a subject which they seem to have considered 
least of any. — Joinerianoy 1772. 

DCLXni. 
It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
cheaters, to hide the truth in their breasts, and show, 
like jugglers, another thin^ in their mouths, to cut all 
friendships and enmities to me measure of their own in* 
terest, and to make a good countenance without tiie 
help of a good will. — Scuhtst, 

DCLXIV. 

Enthuuasm is a beneficent enchantress, who nevev 
exerts her magic but to our advantage, and only deals, 
about her fHendly spells, in order to raise imaginary 
beauties, or to improve real ones. The worst that can be. 
said of her is, that she is a kind deceiver, and an obliging 
flatterer.— jPtlvos6om«. 

DCLXV. 

Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, that it 
respected by the most petulant Ill-breeding invites and 
authorizes the &milianty of the most timid. No roan 
ever said a pert thing to the Duke of Marlborough. No 
man ever said a civil one (though many a flattering one)- 
to Sir Robert Walpole.— CAester^W. 

DCLXVI. 

Some satirical wits and humourists, like their father 
Lucian, laugh at every thing indiscriminately! which 
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betrays such a poverty of wit, as cannot afford to part 
with any thing'; and such a want of virtue, as to post- 
pone it to a jest. They that are for lessening the true 
dignity of mankind, are not sure of being successful, but 
wnh regard to one individual in it. It is this conduct 
that ju&y makes wit a term of reproach.*— Tbtirig-. 

DCLXVn. 
A man may say with some colour of truth, that thera 
is an Abecedarian ignorance that precedes knowledge, 
and a Doctoral ignorance that comes after it; an igno- 
rance which knowledge creates and begets at the same 
time that she despatches and destroys the first— it£m^ 
taigm* 

DCLXVm. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to trj'j 
Or witii a voice endu'd the chattering pie 
'Twas mighty want, fierce hunger to appease: 
Want taught their masters, andtheir masters these. 
Let gain, that ^ded bait, be hung on high. 
The nungpry witlings have it in their eye: 
Pies, crows, and daws, poetic presents bring: 
You say they squeak, but they will swear they sing. 

Dryden, 

DCLXIX. 

The worse living authors fare now, the better they 
wiU succeed with posterity; for the critics love the spoit 
too well to hunt any but those who can stand a good 
chase; and authors are the only objects in nature, wnich 
are magnified by distance, and diminished by approach. 
-^Ctunoerlaind. 

DCLXX. 

Bombastry and buffoonery, by nature lofty and light, 
soar highest of all, and would be lost in the roof (oithe 
theatre^ if the prudent architect had not with much more 
forengnt oontnved for them a fourth place, called the 
twelve-penny gallery, and there planted a suitable co- 
lony, who greedily intercept them in their passage. — 
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DCLXXI. 

Such is the dispodlion of mankind, if they cannot blaat 
tlie action, they will censure the vanity. — Mslmotk, 

DCLXXn, 

If promises from man to man have force, why not from 
man to woman? Their very weakness is the charter of 
their power, and they should not be injured, because 
they can't return it — ibrgukar, 

DCLXXm. 

Debauched from nature, how can we relish her ge- 
nuine productions? As well might a man distinguish ob- 
jects through the medium of a prism, that presents no- 
thing* but a variety of colours to the eye; or a maid pining 
in the green sickness prefer a biscuit to a cinder.— 
SmoUet. 

DCLXXIV. 

Democritus, who was always laughing, lived one hun- 
dred and nine years; Herachtus, who never ceased ciy- 
ing, only sixty. Laughing tiien is best; ^nd to laugh at 
another is perfectly justifiable, since we are told that tiie 
gods themselves, though they made us as they pleased, 
cannot help laughing at us. — Stevens, 

DCLXXV. 

What stubbing, ploughing, digging, and harrowing, 
is to land, that thinking, renecting, examining, is to the 
mkid. Each has its proper culture; and as the land that 
is suffered to lie waste and wild for a long time, will be 
overspread with brushwood, brambles, thorns, and 8a<^ 
vegetables, which have neither use nor beauty, so there 
wm not fall to sprout up in a neglected, uncultivated 
mind* a great number of prejudices and absurd opinioni^ 
which owe their ori^ partiv to the soil itself, the pas- 
sions, and imperfections of the mind of many.uid partly 
to those seeos which chance to be scatteiw in it, by 
every wind of doctrine, which the cunning of statesmen, 
the singularity. <^ pedsmts, and the superstition of fools 

shall rai8e.---jBemky. 
Voi. I. M 
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Dcxcn. 

Give me« next good, an understanding wife 
By nature wise, not learned by much art; 

Some knowledge on her side wul all my life 
More scope of conversation impart; 

Besides her inborn virtue fortify; 

They are most good who best know why. 

Sir T. Uverbury. 

Dcxcra. 

The love we bear oui* country is a root 

Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit; 

'lis in the mind an everlasting spring 

Of glorious actions which become a king^ 

Nor less become a subject; 'tis a debt 

WWch bad men, though they pay not, can't forget, 

A duty which the good delight to pay. 

And ev'ry man can practise ev'iy day. 

Churchill. 
DCXCIV. 
Men of least wit are reported to be men of most judg- 
ment, but it is no more than report, and a vile and maS- 
oious report into the bargain. Will you g^ve me leave 
to illustrate this affair of wit and judgment, by the two 
knobs on the back of my chaur. Here stands wit — and 
there stands judgment. You see they are the highest and 
most ornamental parts of its frame — as wit and judgment 
are of ours, and like them too, indubitably both made 
and fitted to go together, — ^in order, as we say in all such 
cases of dupUcatea embellishments — ^to answer one ano- 
ther. Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for the 
clearer illustrating this matter, let us, for a moment, 
take off one of these two curious ornaments from the 
point or pinnacle of the chair it now stands on. But did 
yx)u ever, in the whole course of your lives, see such a 
ridiculous business as this now is? Nay, let me ask you, 
whether tlus single knob, which stands here like a block- 
head by itself, can serve any purpose, but to put one in 
mind of the want of the other? And rather than be as it 
is, would not the clmr be ten times better witiiout any 
knob at sfll ^ Now these two knobs, or top ornaments of 
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l^rstaim for tlie surest, and seldom fail of missing the 
mark, if they stay not for the second. — Swift- 

DCLXXXI. 

Prom his youth upwards to the present day 
When vices, more than years, have mark*d him gray, 
When riotous excess, with wasteful hand. 
Shakes hfe*s frsdl glass, and hastes each ebbing sand. 
Unmindful from what stock he drew his birth. 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, 
Lothario, holding^ honour at no price. 
Folly to folly added, vice to vice, 

. Wrought sin with greediness and sought for shame 
With greater zeal than g^od men seek for fame. 
Where (reason left without the least defence) 
Laughter was mirth, obscenity was sense; 
Where impudence made decency submit; 
Where noise was humour, and where whim was wit; 
Where rude untemper'd license had the merit 
Of libertv, and lunacy was spirit; 
Where the best things were ever held the worst, 
Lothario was, with justice, alwa3rs fost. 

To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw, 
To swing upon a ^te, to ride a straw. 
To play at push-pm with dull brother peers. 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears. 
To reig^ the monarch of a midmght cell. 
To be the gaping chairman's oracle; 

Whilst, in most blessed union, rogue and w 

Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out— encore; 
Whilst gray authority, who slumbers there 
In robes of watchman's fur, gives up his chair; 
•With midnight howl to bay th' affrighted moon. 
To walk with torches through the streets at noon; 

• To force plain nature from her usual way. 
Each night a vigil, and a blank each day; 
To match for speed one feather '^nst another. 
To make one leg run races witli his brother; 
'Gainst all the rest to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride first; and he to ride behind; 
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Dcxcn. 

' Give me* next good, an understanding wife 

By nature wise, not learned by much art; 
' Some knowledge on her side wul all my life 

More scope of conversation impart; 
Besides her inborn virtue fortify? 
They are most good who best know why. 

Sir T.Overbury. 

Dcxcni. 

The love we bear our country is a root 

Which never fjuls to bring forth golden fruit; 

'Tis in the mind an everlasting spring 

Of glorious actions which become a king — 

Nor less become a subject; 'tis a debt 

Which bad men, though they pay not, can't forget, 

A duty which the good delight to pay. 

And ev'ry man can practise ev'ry day. 

Churchill. 
DCXCIV. 
Men of least wit are reported to be men of most judg- 
ment, but it is no more than report, and a vile and maS- 
cious report into the bargain. Will you g^ve me leave 
to illustrate this affair of wit and judgment, by the two 
knobs on the back of my chjur. Here stands wit — and 
there stands judgment. You see they are the highest and 
most ornamental parts of its frame — as wit and judgment 
are of ours, and like them too, indubitably both made 
and fitted to go together, — ^in order, as we say in all such 
cases of duplicatea embellishments — ^to answer one ano- 
ther. Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for the 
clearer illustrating this matter, let us, for a moment, 
take off one of these two curious ornaments from the 
point or pinnacle of the chsdr it now stands on. But did 
you ever, in the whole course of your lives, see such a 
ridiculous business as this now is? Nay, let me ask you, 
whether this single knob, which stands here like a block- 
, head by itself; can serve any purpose, but to put one in 

; tmnd of the want of the other? And rather than be as it 

• is, WOU14 not the chair be ten times better witiiout any 

knob at sfll ? Now these two knobs, or top ornaments of 
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the Bund of many which crown the whole entablature — 
bein^ as I sud, wit and judgment, which of all others, 
as I nave proved it, are the most needful — the most 
prized — ^the most calamitous to be without, and conse- 
quently, the hardest to come at; — for all these reasons 
put together, there is not a mortal among us so destitute 
of a love of &me or feelings — or so ignorant of what will 
do lum ^od therein — ^who does not wish and steadfitstly 
resolve m his own mind to be, or be thought at least, 
master of the one or the other, or indeed, botli of them, 
if the thing seems any way feasible, or likely to be brought 
to pass. Now, your graver gentry, having little or no 
kind of chance in aiming at the one, unless they laid hold 
of the other— pray what do you think would become of 
them? Why, sirs, in spite of all their gjravities, they must 
e'en have been contented to have gone with llieir msides 
naked. This was not to be borne, but by an effort of 
philosophy not to be supposed in the case we are upon; 
so that no one could well have been angry with them, 
had they been satisfied with what little mey could have 
snatched up and secreted under their cloaks and peri- 
wigs, had they not raised a hue and cry at the same time 
against the lawful owners. — Sterne, 

DCXCV. 
'Tis a wrong way to proportion other men's pleasures 
to ourselves; 'tis like a child's unng a little bird, (O poor 
bird, thou shalt sleep with me,) so lavs it in lus bosom« 
and stifles it with his hot bream; the bird had rather be 
in the cold air; and yet too, 'tis the most pleaang flat- 
tery, to like what other men like. — Selden, 

DCXCVI. 

The weak may be joked out of any thing but their 
weakness. -^Zimmerman. 

Dcxcvn. 

Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool til fiuhion, but a fool that 's out; 
His pasak>ii for absurdity 's so strong. 
He cannot bear a rival in the wrong. 
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Though wrong" the mode, comply : more sense is shown 
In wearing^ others' follies than your own. 

Young. 

Dcxcvni. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, soon recovers in 
the open air, a nation discontented to madness, without 
any adequate cause, will return to its wits and allegiance, 
when a httle pause has cooled it to refiecijon.— Johnson* 

DCXCIX. 

The judicious collectors of bright parts and flowers 
and observcmdas, are by some called tfaie sieves and boul- 
ters of learning; though it is left undetermined whether 
they dwelt in pearls or meal; and consequently, whether 
we are more to value that which passed through, or 
what staid behind. — Swift. 

DCC. 

A vine bears three grapes, the first of pleasure, the 
second of drunkenness, and ihe third of repentance. — 
Jinacharsis. 

DCCI. 

AGserable men commiserate not themselves; bowelless 
unto others, and merciless unto their own bowels. — 
Browne. 

Dccn. 

Spirit b now a very fashionable word; to act with spi- 
rit, to speak with spirit, means only to act rashly, and to 
taik indiscreetly. An able man shows his spirit by gentle 
words and resolute actions; he is neither hot nor timid. — 
Chesterfield. 

DCCffl. 

People have a custom of excusing the enormities of 
their conduct by talking of their passions, and as if they 
were under tiie control of a blind necessity, and sinned 
because they could not help it — Cumberland. 

DCCIV. 

Wants of all kinds are made to fame a plea. 
One learns to lisp, another not to sco: 
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Miss D tottering catches at your hand. 

Was ever tlung so pretty bom to standi 

Whilst these that nature gave ditown through pride, 

Others affect what nature has denied; 

What nature has demed fools will pursue, 

As apes are ever walking upon two. 

Young, 

DCCV. 

A man must either imitate the vicious, or hate them: 
both are dangerous, either to resemble them, because 
they are many, or to hate many, because they are unrc^ 
semljling.— Jfe/i/flttg^nc. 

Dccvr. 

Dull fellows frequently prove very good men of busi- 
ness. Business relieves them from their own natural 
heaviness, by furnishing them with what to do; whereaa» 
business to mercurial men, is an interruption from their 
real existence and happiness. Though the dull part of 
mankind are harmless m their amusements, it were to be 
wished they had no vacant time, because they usually 
undertake something that makes their wants cOnspicm- 
«us, by their manner of supplying them.— iSifeefe. 

Dccvn. 

Cvood sense is the same in all ages; and course of time 
rather improves nature, than impairs her. What has 
been, may be a^n: another Homer and another Virgfl 
may possibly arise from those very causes which jproi 
duced the first: though it would be impudence to anbni 
that any such have yet appeared. — Dn/den, 

Dccvin. 

True critics are known by their talent pf swarminff 
about the noblest writers, to which they are catriea 
merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or a wasp 
to the fairest fruit So when the king is on horseback, 
he is sure to be the dirtiest person of the company, and 
they that maKe thdr court best, are such as bespatter him 
the most — Sivift, 
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DCCIX. 

Christinas succeeds the Saturnalia, the same time, the 
same number of holidays: then the master waited upon 
the seniuit, like the lord of misrule. — Selden. 

DCCX. 

Of those who time so ill support. 

The calculation 's wrong; 
Else, why is life accounted short, 

"While days appear so long? 

By action 'tis we life enjoy; 

In idleness we 're dead; 
The soul 's a fire will self destroy, * 

If not with fuel fed. VoUaire. 

DCCXI. 

Many a wretch has rid on a hurdle who has done much 
less mischief than utterers of forged tales, coiners of 
scanda]5 and chppers of reputation. — Sheridan. 

Dccxn. 

Constancy in friendships, attachments, and familiui- 
ties, is commendable, and is requisite to support tiusfc 
and good correspondence in society. But in places of 
general, though casual concourse, where the pursuit of 
health and pleasure brings people promiscuously toee- 
ther, public conveniency has dispensed with this maxna; 
and custom there promotes an unreserved conversation 
jfor the time, by indul^ng the privilege of dropping af- 
terwards every indifferent acquaintance without breads 
of civility or good manners. — Hume, 

Dccxni. 

If there is an evil in tlus world, 'tis sorrow and heavi- 
ness of heart. The loss of goods, — of healtli, — of coro- 
nets, and mitres, are only evil, as they occasion sorrow: 
take that out, the rest is fancy, and dwelleth only in the 
head of man. — Sterne, 

DCCXIV. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and Uie giver, and 
adulation is not of more sernce to the people than to 
kings. — Burke, 
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DCCXV. 

It is in disputes, as in armies; where tlie weaker side 
sets up false lights, and makes a great noise, to make the 
enemy believe them more numerous and strong than they 
really are. — Swift. 

DCCXVI. 

There are few tables where convivial talents will not 
pass in payment, especially where the host wants brains, 
or the guest wants money. — Zimmerman, 

Dccxvn. 

There is not in the world so toilsome a trade as the 
pursuit of fame : life concludes before you have so much 
as sketched your work. — Bruyere. 

DCCXVIU. 

The more anyone speaks of himself the less he likes 
to hear another talked of. — Lavater. 

DCCXIX. 

Unseasonableness is a method of accosting which is 
troublesome to the persons accosted. The unseasonable 
man is one who goes to communicate with his friend 
when he is immersed in business: he g^s to revel with 
his mistress when she is lying ill witli a fever: he runs to * 
a man who has just been cast as bail for another, and 
entreats him to become his surety: as soon as a cause is 
decided, he is on the spot to give his testimony. If he is 
invited to a wedding, lie inveighs against the whole fe- 
male sex: he asks a man who is just returned from a 
long journey to take a walk witli him. When an article 
is sold, he brings a purchaser who would ^ve double 
the price. In a company he will give a detailed account 
from the very beginmng of some subject which they have 
all heard and are thoroughly acquainted with: he is ex- 
tremely anxious to do that for any person which they are 
unwilhng should be done, but are ashamed to refuse. If 
he is present at the chastisement of a lad, he relates that 
a boy of his, when so beaten, went and hanged himself. 
If he is present at an arbitration, though both parties 
wish an accommodatioti, he sets diem together by the 
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caw: and lastly, when about to dance, lie seizes- a partner 
whose senses are not yet inflamed by intoxication. — The- 

DCCXX. 

What is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain: 
What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful mem'ry of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal show'r. 
The bee's collected treasures sweet. 
Sweet muffle's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 

Gray. 
DCCXXI. 
Counsel and conversation is a second education, that 
improves all the virtue and corrects all the vice of the 
former, and of nature itself. — Clarendon, 

Dccxxn. 

The sting of a wasp, a fit of the stone, the bitins^ of a 
inad dog, destroy for the time; the two first, happmessj 
ftnd the other, wisdom itself. — Sir W, Temple. 

Dccxxra. 

Words must be fitted to a man's mouth: 'twas well 
iaid of the fellow that was to make a speech for my lord 
mayor, when he desired to take measure of his lordship's 
mouth. — Selderu 

DCCXXIV. 

It is a mighty shame and dishonour to employ excellent 
faculties and abundance of wit, to humour and to please 
men in their vices and folhes. The great enemy of man- 
kind, notwithstanding his wit and angNelic features, is the 
most odious being in the whole creation. — Sir R, Black' 
more. 

DCCXXV. 

The passions may be humoured till they become our 
master, as a horse may be pampered till he gets the bjet- 
tcr of l^s rider; but early discipline will prevent mutiny, 
and keep the hefan in the hands o^Ttzaxm.—CurnherUmd. 
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DCCXXVI. 
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That kills himself t' avoid misery, fears it; 
And at the best shows a bastard valour. 

Massinger. 

Dccxxvn. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they g^ve im- 
mortality to none but themselves: it is Homer and Viiwil 
we reverence and admire, not Achilles or £neas. With 
historians it is quite the contrary? our thougphts are taken 
up with the actions, persons, and events we read, and we 
little regard the authors. — Sivlft* 

DCCXXVIII. 

Tlunkers are scarce as gold: but he, whose thoughts 
embrace all his subject, pursues it iminterruptedly and 
fearless of consequences, is a diamond of enormous size. 
— Lfwater, 

DCCXXIX. 

Tiberius Iiad gotten a tinck, when any man begged 
money of him, to refer them to the senate, wh^*e afi the 
petitioners were to deliver up the names of their credi- 
tors. His end, perhaps, was to deter men from askinj[« 
by exposing the condition of their fortunes to an exami- 
nation. But it was, however, a benefit turned into a re- 
prehension; and he made a reproach of a bounty.— &- 

DCCXXX. 

I observe in all my travels this custom— ever to leam 
sometlmig from the information of those vnth whom I 
coitfer, (which is the best school of all others,) and to put 
my company upon those subjects they are best able to 
speak of: for it often falls out, that, on the contraiy, 
cveiy one will rather choose to be prating of another 
man^s province than his own, thinking it so much new 
reputation acquired.— -ifonto^gne. 

DCCXXXI. 

The town as usaal, met him m full cry; 
The town, as uMal, knew no reason why: 
Voi.1. N 
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Bat feshlon so directs, and modems ttaae 
On fiishion's mouldering base their tranment praise^ 

OkurchUl. 

Dccxxxn. 

If it be dangerous to be convinced, it is dangerous to 
listen; for our reason is so much of a machine, that it 
will not always be able to resist when the ear is perpe- 
tualty assailed. — Mojckemie. 

Dccxxxm. 

Tlie eye that will not weep another's sorrow. 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare 
That reddens in Sie eyeball of the wolf. 

Mason. 
DCCXXXIV. 
Ab if the natural calamities of life were not sufficient 
fiar it, we turn the most indifferent drcumstances into 
misfortunes, and suffer as much fix>m triflin^^ accidents as 
from real evils. I have known the shooting of a star 
spoil a night's rest; and have seen a roan in love grow 
pale, and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a mer- 
i^-thought. A screech-owl at midmght has alarmed a 
nmily more than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of a 
cricket hath struck more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing so inconmderable which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens and 
prognostics. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up 
mto prodigies. — Addison. 

DCCXXXV. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
omnent.— <Su»/if. 

DCCXXXVI. 

A man may be learned without talking sentences; as 
in his ordinary gesture he discovers he can dance, thou^ 
he does not cut capers. — Spectator, 

Dccxxxvn. 

My good grave Sir of Theory, whose wit. 
Grasping at shadows, ne'er caught substance yet, 
*Tis mighty easy o'er a glass of wine. 
On vain refinements vainly to refine. 
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To laugh at poverty in plenty's rei^ 

To bos^ of apathy when out of pam. 

And in each sentence, worthy of the schools, 

Varnish'd with sophistry, to deal out rules 

Most fit for practice. CkurckUl. 

Dccxxxvm. 

He who exceb in his art so as to cany it to the utmost 
lieight of perfection of which it is capable, may be said 
in some measure to go beyond it; his transcendant pro- 
ductions admit of no appellations: thus £. is a painter, 
C. a musician, and B. a poet; but Mignard is Mignard, 
LuUy is Lully^ :Iud ComciHe is Comeule. — Bmyere. 

DCCXXXIX, 

Certiwni trifling Haws sit as disgracefully on .a chaiac- 
ter of elegance, 4xs a ragged button on a court dress.-— 
Z^avaier. 

DCCXL. 

May I always have a heart superior, with economy 
-suitable, to my fortune. — Skenstone, 

DCCXLI. 
CoukLSpain and Portugal have succeededin execildi^ 
their foolish laws for ''hedging in the cuckoo^" as Locke 
calls it, and have kept at home all their gold and silver, 
those metals would by this time have been of little more 
value than so much lead or iron. Their plen^ would 
have lessened their value. — Franklin. 

PCCXLU. 

Contentment produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usualhr ascribes to what he 
calls 6ie philosopher's stone; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does the same thing by banishing the desire of 
them. If it cannot remove me disquietudes arising from 
a man*8 mind, bod^ or fortune, it makes him easy under 
ih&ai.--Mdiaofru 

DCCXLin. 

Fortune is Uke ^e maiicet, where many tlmei^ if 7<»* 
can stay a little, the price wiU &11; and, again, it is 
sometimes like a* SftyUa's ofiE^, which«t first offereth 
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the commodity at fyi, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the price. ->-Zore{ Bacon. 

DCCXUV. 

IVhen men arc become accomplished knaves, they are 
past crying for their cake. — Shaftesbury. 

PCCXLV. 

The firm, without pliancy; and the pliant, without 
firmness; resemble vessels without water, and water 
without vessels. — Lavater. 

DCCXLVI, 

An atheist is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety; 
but a hj^ocrite makes a sober jest of God and rehgion; 
he finds it easier to be upon his knees than to rise to a 
good action: like an impudent debtor, who g^s every 
day to talk fioniliarly to his creditor without ever paying 
what he owes. — Pope. 

DCCXLVn. 

Come spur away! 

1 have no patience for a longer stay. 
But must go down 

And leave the changeable noise of this great town;. 
I will the countiT see, 
Where old simpncity. 
Though hid m gray. 
Doth loek more gay 
Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad. 

Farewell, you city wits that are 
Almost at civil war! 
'TSs time that 1 grow wise, when all the world grows mad. 

Juandolph, 
DCCXLVni. 
"What is so hateful to a poor man as the purse proud 
asfogance of a rich one ? Let fortune aluH tlie scene, and 
make the poor man rich; he runs at once into the vicQ 
that he declaimed against so feehngly: tliese are strange 
contradictions in the human character. — Cumberland. 

DCCXUX. 
That all whopftre happy are equally happy, is not true. 
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A peasant aid a philosopher may be e^ual^ sa;ti8fied» but 
not emiafiy happy. Happiness coniwrti in the multipli- 
city ori^^eabte consciousness. A peasant has not <^pa- 
city for having equal happiness with a philosopher. Tnis 
question was very happily illustrated by the Rev. Mr. 
liobert Brown, at Utrecht: ** A small drinking glass and 
a lai^e one," said he, ** may be equally full, but a large 
one holds more than the small." — Johnson. 

DCCL. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for every thin^^— ^or 
Deatii it has an entire set. 

" 'Tis an inevitable chance — the first statute in Magna 

Charia it is an everlasting act of parliament— w2tf 

must die.** 

^'Monarchs and princes dance in the same ling with 
us." — Sterne. 

DCCLT. 

Virtues, 4ike essences, lose their fragrance when ex- 
|)osed. They are sen»tive plants, that will not bear too 
ikmiliar approaches — Shenstone. 

DCCLH. 

Cunniiig leads to knavery; it is but a step from one to 
the other, and that very shppery; Ij^ng only makes the 
difference; add that to cunning, and it is knaveiy.— 
Brut/ere. 

DCCLHL 
Our passions are like convulsion fits, which, though 
they make us stronger for the time, leave us die weaker 
ever after. — Pope. 

DCCLIV. 
Gambling houses are temples where the most sordid 
and turbulent passions contend; there no spectator can 
be indifferent: a card^ or a small square of ivory, inte- 
rests more than the loss of an empire, or the ruin of an 
unoffending group of infants, and thdr nearest relatives. 
— Zimmerman. 

DCCLV. 
Most men's learning is notUng but history duly taken 
up. If I quote Hiomas Aquinas for some tenet, and be- 

y2 
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lieve it, because the schoolmen say so, that is but hisio* 
ly. Few men make themselves masters of things they 
write or speak. — Selden, 

DCCLVI. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity 
of words; for whoever is a master of language and has a 
mind fiill of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon 
the choice of both ^ whereas common speakers have only 
one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in; 
and these are always ready at the mouth: so people 
come faster out of a church when it it is almost empty, 
than when a crowd is at the door. — Swift. 

DCCLVn. 

I look upon indolence as a sort of siucide; for the man 
is efficiently destroyed, though tlie appetite of the brute 
may survive. — Cheaterjield. 

Dcci.vni. 

If we look into the profession of physic, we shall find a 
most formidable bod^ of men, tlie sight of them is enough 
to make a man senous; for we may lay it down as a 
maxim, that when a nation abounc^ in physicians, it 
grows thin of people. This body of men in om* own 
country may be described like the British army in Cae- 
sar's time. Some of them slay in chariots, and some on 
foot. If the infantry do less execution than the chariot- 
eers, it is because they cannot be carried so soon into all 
quarters of the town, and despatch so much business in so 
snort a time. Besides this body of regular troops, there 
are stragglers, who, without bemg duly enlisted and en- 
rolledp do infinite mischief to those wno are so unlucky 
as to fall into their hands. There are, be^des the above- 
mentioned, innumerable retainers to physic, who, for 
want of other patients, amuse tliemselves with the stifling 
of cats in an au*-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling 
of insects upon the pointlof a needle for microscopical 
observations; beades those that are employed in the ga- 
thering of weeds, and the chase of butterflies^ not to 
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xnentMrn the cockleshell merchants and fpider-ettchen. 

DCCUX. 

Fortune is ever seen accompanying industry, and is as 
often tnmdling in a wheelbarrow as lolling in a coach and 
ax.-^€rold8imtk. 

DCCLX. 

Education is incoin})a1ible with se]f-indul?ence, and 
the impulse of vanity is too often mistaken for the im- 
pulse of nature: when Miss is a wit, I am apt to suspect 
that her mother is not over-wise.— OtiwiAcrlaw^/, 

DCCLXI. 

When men of in^uny to g^randeur soar, 
They light a torch to show their shame the more. 
Those governments which curb not evils, cause; 
And a rich knave 's a libel on our laws. 

Young. 
DCCLXn. 
The improvement of the understanding is for two ends: 
first, our own increase of knowledge ? secondly, to enable 
us to deliver and make out that knowledge to others. — 
Locke, 

DCCLXIII. 
The town divided, each runs several ways. 
As passion, humour, interest, party sways; 
Things of no moment, colour ofuie hair. 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 
A dress well chosen, or a patch misplac'd^ 
Conciliate favour, or create distaste. 

Churdnll 
DCCLXIV. 
It is a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and a man 
should be able to say or do things proper for the dress in 
which he appears. The misfortune of tfie thing is, that 
people dress themselves in what they have a mind to be, 
and not what they are fit for. — Steele, 

DCCLXV. 
We have more ^rds than notions, and half a dozen 
words for the same thing. Sometimes we put a new sig- 
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nifieation to an old word) as when we call a piece a gun. 
The word g^ was used in England for an en^^ne to cast 
a thing from a man, long before there was any gunpowder 
found out — Selden. 

DCCLXVI. 

Hie caution authors now proceed with shows the re- 
finement of the times; still they can contrive in a modest 
way to say civil things of themselves, and it would be 
hanl indeed to disappoint them of so slight a gratifica- 
tioBy for what praise is so little to be envied as that which 
a man bestows on himself — Cumberland. 

DCCLXVII. 

The common people do not accurately adapt their 
thoughts to tlie objects; nor, secondly, do they accurate- 
ly adapt their words to their thoughts: they do not mean 
to lie: but, taking no pains to be exact, they give you 
vcxy fiilse accounts. A great part of their language is 
proverbial : if any thing rocks at all, they say it rocks like 
a cnuUe; and in this way they go on. — Jokruotu 

DCCLXVm. 
There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more 
than to know little; and, therefore, men should remedy 
su^icion by procuring to know more, and not to keep 
their suspicions in smother. — Lord Bacon. 

DCCLXK. 

The chamelion, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has rtTaU animals the nimblest tongue. — Swift. 

DCCLXX. 
Wherever 1 find a g^at deal of gratitude in a poor 
nan, I take it for granted there would be as much gene- 
rooty if he were a rich man.— P^jpe. 

DCCLXXl. 
Folks will always listen when the talc is their own; 
and of many who say they do not believe in fortune- 
teffiw, 1 have known few on whom it had not a very 
senmbie effect.— ^fw^cwztV. 
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DCCLXXII. 

—— ^ Of all tempers it requires least pain, 

Could we but rule ourselves, to rule tibke vunj 

The prudent is by reason only sway'd. 

With him each sentence and each word is weig^'d; 

The gay and giddy can alone be caught. 

By the quick lustre of a happy thought; 

The miser hates, imless he steals ywsr pelf; 

The prodigal, unless jyou rob younelf; 

The steady or the whimsical Miill blame. 

Either because you 're not or are the same; 

The peevish, sullen, shrewd, luxurious, nu^. 

Will with your virtue, peace, or infrest clash; 

But mark the proud man's price, how very low! 

'Tia but a civil speech, a smile, a bow. 

SHUmgfleet. . 
DCCLXXni. 

I do not mean to expose mv ideas to ingenious ridicole 
by miuntaining that every thing happens to every man 
for the best; but I will contend, that he, who makes the 
best use of it, fulfils the part of a wise and good man.-* 
Cumberland, 

DCCLXXIV. 

There is nothing which we receive witii so much rfr» 
hictance as advice. We look upon the man who gives it 
us as oflTeiing an affront to oysr undofstanding, and treat* 
ing us like children or idiots. We comdder the instruc- 
tion as an implicit censure, and the zeal whidi fuiy ono 
shows for our good on such an occaabn as a piece of pre* 
sumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, the person 
who pretends to advise, does, in that particular, exercise ^ 
a superiority over us, and can have no other ieascm fas 
it, but that, in comparing us with himsdf, he thinks xm 
defective either in our conduct or our understanding. 
For th^ reasons, there is nothing so difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable; and mdeed all the writers, 
both andent and modem, have (Usting^uished themselves 
among one another, according to the perfection at which 
they arrived in this art. How many devices have been 
made use of, to lender this bitter portion palat^le! 
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Some convey their instructions to us in the best chosen 
words, others in the most harmonious numbers; some in 
point of wit, and others in short proverbs. -r-^^Zt^iKacm. 

DCCLXXV. 

There is nothing in which the power of art is shown so 
much as in pla^g on the fiddle: in all other things we 
can do something at first Any man will forge a bar of 
iron, if you give him a hammer: not so well as a snuth, 
but tolerably. A man will saw a piece of wood, and 
make a box, though a clumsy one; but ^ve him a fiddle 
and a fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing. — Johnson. 

DCCLXXVI. 

Those who remember this Adage, Virtue is its own 
reward, win not be surprised at their poverty. This is 
prohibitoiy, instead of an encouraging sentence. — Zim- 
merman. 

DCCLXXVn. 

He who has refiised to live a villain, and has preferred 
death to a base action, has been a gainer by the bargain. 
— ShafUabury, 

DCCLXXVra. 

It was a wise policy in that false prophet Alexander, 
who, though now for^tten, was once so famous, to lay 
the first scene of lus mipostures in Paplagonia, where, 
as Lucian teUs us, the people were extremely ignorant 
. and stupid, and ready to swallow even the grossest de^ 
lusion* — Hume. 

DCCLXXIX. 

A coq[uet is one that is never to be persuaded out of 
the passion she has to please, nor out of a good opinion 
of her own beauty: lime and years she regards as things 
that only wrinkle and decay other women; forgets that 
age is written in the fiice, and that the same dress which 
became her when she was young, now only makes her 
look the older. Affectation cleaves to her even in sick- 
ness and pun; she dies in a lugh-head and coloured lib* 
boos.— jSitiycre. 
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DCCLXXX. 

I have known some men possessed of Rood qualkies, 
which were veiy serviceable to others, out useless to 
themselves; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and passengers, but not the owner 
within. — Swift, 

DCCLXXXI. 
We ought in humanity no more to despise a man for 
the misfortunes of the mind than for those of the body, 
when they are such as he cannot help. Were this tho- 
roughly considered, we should no more laugh at one for 
havmg his brains crack'd than for having his nead broke. 
— Pope, 

DCCLXXXir. 
Some know no joy like what a word can raise, 
Haul'd through a language's perpleidng maze; 
Till on a mate that seems t' ag^e they fight. 
Like man'and wife that still are opposite; 
Not lawyers at the bar play more with sense, 
When brought to their last trope of eloquence. 
Than they on every subject, g^at or smaU, 
At clubs or councils, at a church or ball( 
Then cry we rob them of their tributes due 
Alas! how can we laugh and pity too. 

StiUingJleefs Essay on Conversation. 

DCCLXXXni. 

Though some unhappy instances of frivolous duels 
have occurred, I cannot think that it is liie vice of the 
times to be fond of quarrelling; the manners of our 
young men of distinction are certainly not of that cast, 
and if it lies with any of the present age, it is with those 
half made up gentry, who force their way into half-piice 
plays in boots and spurs, and are clamorous in the pas- 
sages of the front boxes of a crowded theatre. — Cum- 
barland. 

DCCLXXXIV. 

People of an ordinary, low education, when they hap- 
pen to fall into good company, ima^ne themselves the 
only subject of its attention; if the company whisper, it 
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is, to be sure, concerning them; if they laugh, it is at 
them; and if any thing ambiguous, that by ^e most 
forced interpretation can be applied to them, happens 
to be said, they are convinced that it was meant at 
them; npon which they ^w out of countenance first, 
and then ang^. This mistake is very well ridiculed in 
the " Stratagem," where Scrub says, " I am sure they 
tilked of me, for they laughed consumedly/'-— CAes^er- 

DCCLXXXV. 

No man is so in»gfnificant as to be sure his example 
can do no hurt. — Lord Clarendon. 

DCCXXXVI. 

Fortune sometimes lies in wait to sorpiise the last hour 
of our lives, to show the power she has in a moment to 
overthrow what she was so many years in buildings 
making us cry out with LAberius, I have ^ved longer 
by this one day than I ought to have done. — Montaigne. 

DCCLXXXVn. 

The lowest people are generally the first to find fault 
with show or equipage; especially that of a person lately 
emerged fix)m his obscurity. .They never once consider 
that he is breaking the ice for themselves. — Shenstone. 

DCCLXXXVni. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants, by lopping 
off our desires, is like cuttmg ofTour feet when we want 
shoes. — Swift, 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Criticism is as often a trade, as a science; it requiring 
more health than wit, more labour than capacity, more 
practice than genius. If a person who has less discern- 
ment than stuay, pretends to it, and takes in hand some 
subjects, he will but corrupt his own judgment as well 
as that of the readers. — Bruyere, 

DCCXC. 
More than just to other countries grown. 



Must we turn base apostates to our own? 
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Where do the words of Greece and Borne CXC6], 
Hut Ei^g^and WAy not please the ear m well? 
What mighty magic's in the place or air* 
That all perfection needs must centre there? 
In states let strangers thirdly be preferr'd. 
In state of letters merit should be heard. 
Genius is of no country, her pure ray 
Spreads all abroad, as gcn'rai as the dayv 
Foe to restraint, from place to place she flics, 
and may hereafter ev'n in Holland rise. 

CkurekiU. 
DCCXCI. 
Extinguish vanity in the mind^ and you naturally re- 
trench the little superfluities of garniture and cqiiipac^. 
The blossoms will fall of themselves when the root that 
nourishes them is destroyed. — Steele. 

DCCXCII. 
Ovid finely compares a broken fortune to a falling co- 
lumn; the lower it sinks, the greaterweight it is obuged 
to sustain. Thus, when a man's circumstances are such, 
that he has no occason to borrow, he finds numbers will- 
ing to lend him; but should his wants be such, that he 
sues for a trifle, it is two to one whether he may be 
tnistcd with the smallest sum.— 'Goile/^fitt/A. 

Dccxcra. 

If a man laments in company, where the' rest arc in 
humour enough to enjoy themselves, he should not tako* 
it ill if a ser\'ant is ordered to present him with a porrin- 
ger of caudle or posset drink, by way of admonition that 
he go home to bed. — Spectator^ 

DCCXCIV. 
Ko money is better spent than what is laid out for do< 
mestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is 
dressed as well as other people, and the wife is pleased 
tliat she is dressed. — Johnson. 

DCCXCV. 

They that creep and they that fly 



Shall end where they began. 
Vol. T. O 
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Alike the busy snd the gay -* 

But flutter thro* life's little day. 

In fortune's varying colours drest; 

Bnish'd by the hand of rough mischance. 

Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. €hay. 

DCCXCVI. 

If you look upon the language spoken in the Saxon 
time, and the lan^uag^ spoken now, you will find the 
^fference to be ^ust as if a man had a cloak that he 
wore in queen Elizabeth's days, and since, here has put 
in a piece of red, and here a piece of green, and here a 
piece of orange tawny. We borrow words fixnn the 
French, Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases. — 
SdSm. 

Dccxcvn. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and not in the obiects oifered for our 
amusement: if the soul be happily disposed, everything 
becomes capable of affording entertainment, and mstress 
win almost want a name. Every occurrence passes in 
review like the figures of a procession; some may be 
awkward, others m-dressed, but none but a fool Is for 
this enraged with the master of the ceremonies. — Gold- 
smith. 4 

DCCXCVIII. 

Hunger is the mother of impatience and anger: and 
'the quarter of an hour before dinner is tlie worst suitors 
can choose. The Latins have said, Venter non habet 
aurea.'^Zimmerman, 

DCCXCIX. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
than that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff, or defendant; thus making the 
matter depend entirely upon the influence of the stars, 
without the least regam to the merits of the case. — Swift. 

DCCC. 

Men have no right to what is not reasonable, and to 
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what is not their benefit; ibr though a pleasant writer 
said, Ueeat perire poeUs, when one ofthem, in cold blood, 
is Kud to have leaped into the flames of a volcanic revo- 
lution, ardeniem frigidis JEtnam inailuU, I consider 
such fix>lic rather as anunjustiiiable poetic Ucense than as 
one of the franchises of Parnassus; said whether he were 
a poet, or divine, or politidan, that chose, to exercise 
this kind of right, I thmk that more wise, because more 
charitable thoughts would urge me rather to save the 
man, than to preserve his brazen slippers as the monu- 
ments of his KXLj.^^Bwke, 

DCCCI. 

A roan of wit is not incapable of bumness, but above 
it A sprightly generous horse is able to cany a pack- 
saddle as well as an ass; but he is too good to be put to 
the drudgery. — Pope, 

Dcccn. 

Physicians are some of them so pleaonr and confor- 
mable to the humour of the patient, as they press not 
the true cure of the disease; and some others are so re- 

Sjlar in proceeding according to art for the disease, as 
ley respect not sufficiency the condition of the patient 
Taite one of a middle temper; or, if it may not be found 
in one man, combine two of eidier sort; and forget not 
to call as well as the best acquainted with your body, 
as the best reputed of for hb fiiculty .—Xord Bacon, . 

Decern. 

Wine is such a whetstone for wit, that if it be often 
set thereon, it will quickly grind all the steel out, and 
scarcely leave a back where it found an edge.— CoAon. 

Deeerv. 

Although men are accused for not knowing their own 
weakness, yet perhaps as few know their own strength. 
It is in men as m soils, where sometimes there is a vein 
of gold, whidi the owner knows not ot^—Swift 

Dceev. 

A play writer of our times is Uke a fanatic» that has 
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no wH in ordinary easy things and yet attempts Hie 
Jiardest task of brains in the whole woiid, only b^cause^ 
whether his play or work please or displease, he is cer- 
tain to come on better than he deserves, and find some 
of his own latitude to applaud him, which he could never 
expect any other way; and is as sure to lose no reputa- 
tion, because he has none to venture: — 

Lake ganung rooks that never stick 
To play for nundreds upon tick; 
'Cause, if they chance to lose at play, 
Th'ave not one half-penny to pay; 
And, if they win a hundred pounc^ 
Gain, if for sixpence they compound. 

Nothing encourages him more in his undertaldng than 
%is igfnorance, for he has not wit enough to understand 
so much as the difficulty of what he attempts; therefore 
he runs on boldly like a fool-hardy wit; and fortune, 
tiiat favours fools and the bold, sometimes takes notice 
of him for his double capacity, and receives him into her 
good graces. He has one motive more, and that is the 
concurrent ignorant jud^ent of the present age, in 
which his sottish foppenes pass with applause,^ like 
Oliver Cromwell's oratory among fanatics of his* own 
canting inclination. He finds it easier to write in rhyme 
than prose; for the world being overcharged witii ro- 
mances, he finds his plots, passions, and repartees, rea- 
dy made to his hand; and if he can but turn them into 
rnyme, the thieverjr is disguised, and they pass for his 
own wit and invention wimout q^uestion: like a stolen 
ploak, made into a coat, or dyed mto another colour.-r 
Butler, 

DCCCVI. 

We take other men's knowledge and opimons upon 
truth, which is an idle and superficial leammg: we must 
make it our own. We are in this case like him, who 
having need of fire, went to a nei^bour's house to 
feteh It; and finding a very good one there, sat down to 
warm himself, without remembering to carry any with 
him home. — Montaigne, 
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Dcccvn. 

Delusive ideas are the motives of the greatest part of 
mankind, and a heated imagination, the power by which 
their actions are incited: the world, in toe eye of a phi- 
losc^her, may be said to be a larg^ madhouse.— iobe- 
ixnzie. 

Dcccvm. 

He that gives for gun, profit, or any by-end, destroys 
the very intent of bounty; for it falls only upon those 
that do not w'ant — Seneca, 

DCCCIX. 

I have often been afinid, when I have seen our Italian 
performers chattering in the vehemence of action, that 
they have been calling us names, and abusing us among 
themselves; but I hope, since we do put such an entire 
confidence in them, they will not talk against us before 
our faces, though they may do it willi me same safety 
as if it were behind our backs. — Mdison, 

DCCCX. 

Pride is a vice, which pride itself inclines every man 
to find in others, and to overlook in himself.— Jb^ruon. 

DCCCXI. 

Would you both please, and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue; 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme. 
And ever be more knowing than you seem. 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 
Or ^ve a liint that had escaped your aght. 

oHlUngfleet. 

Dcccxn. 

All philosophy is only forcing the trade of happiness, 
when nature seems to deny the means. — Goldsmith. 

Dcccxm. 

A man of easy profession never counterfeits, till he lays 
hold upon a debtor, and says he rests him; for then he 
brings him to all manner of unrest. — Ben Jbnson. — S^- 
ry man in Ms Humour. 

o2 
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DCCCXIV. 

Absence of mind may be defined to be a slowness of 
mind in speaking or action: the absent man is one who^ 
vhen he is casting up accounts, and hath collected the 
kerns, will ask a bystander what the amount is: when he 
is engaged in a law-suit, and the day of tnal is come, he 
foi^ets it and goes into the country: he visits the theati'c 
to see the play, and is left behind asleep on the benches. 
fie takes any ai*ticle and puts it away himself, then be- 
§^s to look for it, and is never able to find it. If any one 
tell him of the death of a dear fHend, and ask him to the 
funeral, with a sorrowful countenance and tears in his 
eyes, he exclsdms, Good luck, good luck! It is his cus- 
tom, when he receives, not when he pays, a debt, to call 
for witnesses. In winter, he quarrels with his servant 
for not purchasing cucumbera: he compels his children 
to wrestle and run till they^ faint with fatigue. In the 
country, when he is dressing his dinner of herbs, he 
throws in salt to season them tilt they are unfit to eat. 
If any one inquire of him, how many dead have been 
carried out through the sacred gate to burial? Would to 
God, he replies, you and 1 had so many! — Tkeopkrastus* 

pcccxv. 

In all discontents, divisions, and party disputes, we 
acknowledge no other tribunal, but the public. And 
pray what is the public to do for your — JoinaianOy 

1772. 

DCCCXVI. 

As the Spanish proverb says, " He, who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him," — so it is in travelling; a man must 
carry knowledge with lum, if he would bring home 
knowledge. — Johnson. 

Dcccxvn. 

Rather than bear the pain of thought, fools stray; 
The proud i^ll rather lose than ask their way. 

Churcm. 
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Dcccxvm. 

When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity to am- 
bition, without a distinct object, and work with low in- 
«truments for low ends, the wh(^e compoation becomes 
low and base. — Burke. 

DCCCXIX. 

We should ^ve as we would receive, cheerfuUy; 
qmckly, and without hesitation; for there is no grace m 
a benefit that sticks to the fingers. — Seneca* 

DCCCXX. 

-I hate the camp. 



I hate its noise and stiff parade, its blank 

And empty forms, and stately courtesy. 

Where between bows and blows, a smile and stab. 

There's scarce a moment. Soldiers always live 

In idleness or peril: botli are bad. 

Prodor. 
DCCCXXL 
To be exempt firom the pas^ons with which others are 
tormented, is tne only pleasing solitude. I can very justly 
say with the ancient sage, ** I am never less alone than 
when alone." — Sttcle. 

DCCCXXII. 

Young men are as apt to think themselves wise enough, 
as drunken men ai'e to think themselves sober enough. 
They look upon spirit to be a much better thing than 
experience: which they call coldness; for though spirit 
without experience is dangerous, experience without 
spirit, is languid and defective. — Chesterfield, 

Dcccxxni. 

Shakspeare paints so very close to nature, and with 
such marking touches, that he ^ves the veiy look an ac- 
tor ought to wear when he is on his scene.— Cum^- 
land, 

DCCCXXIV. 

It is a court-humour to keep people on the tenters; 
their injuries are quick and sudden, but their benefits 
are slow.— <S!ene«i. 
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DCCCXXV. 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the next 
good sense, the third good humour, and the fourth wit 

This last was formerly left to fools and buffoons kept 
m all great families. 

Henry IV. of France, and king James I. of England, 
first gave repute to that sort of wit, increased by king 
Charles 11. 

In king Charles I's. time, all wit, love, and honour, 
heightened by the wits of that time, into romance. 

Lord Goreign took the contrepied, and turned all into 
ridicule. 

He was followed by the duke of Buckingham; and 
that vein favoured by king Charles IL brought it into 
vogue. — Sir W» Temple. 

DCCCXXVl. 

We aro taught to clothe our minds as we do our bo- 
dies, after the fashion in vogue; and it is accounted fiin- 
tasticalness, or sometliing worse, not to do so. — Locke. 

DCCCXXVII. 

Ask a man for protection or assistance, that instant 
you make out his indictment, unless 'twas impossible for 
him to have discovered that you stood in need of either. 
-^Zimmerman. 

DCCCXXVIII. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest 
ofl[ices, so climbing is performed m the same posture 
with creeping. — Swift. 

DCCCXXIX. 

Wit, much talk'd of, not to be defined: 

He that pretends to most, too, has least share in't 

Otway, 
DCCCXXX. 
The most reserved of men, tliat will not exchange two- 
inrllablcs together in an English coifee-housc, should 
they meet at Ispahan, would drink sherbet, and eat a 
mess of rice together. — Shenstone. 
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DCCCXXXI. 

We are come too late, by several thousand years, to 
Vf any thing new in morality. The fineat and most 
e^iitiful thoughts concerning manners, have been car- 
ied away before our times, and nothing is lefl for us, 
ut to glean after the ancients, and the most ingenious 
f the modems. — Bruyere. 

Dcccxxxn. 

A brave man thinks no one his superior who does him 
n injmy; for he has it then in his power to make him- 
slf superior to the other by forgiving it. — PoptM 

Dcocxxxm. 

To each his sufferings; all are men 

Condemn*d alike to groan, 

The tender for another's psdn, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 

Tet, ah! why diould they know their fate. 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ^ 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more; where ignorance is oliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. Gray. 

Dcccxxxnr. 

Tlie abiHties of man must fall short on one side or 
dier, like too scanty a blanket when you are a-bed; if 
ou pull it upon your shoulders, you leave your feet 
are; if you thrust it down upon your feet^ your ahoul- 
ers are uncovered. — Sir W, Temple* 

DCCCXXXV. 

Good sense and good nature are nevei* separated, 
lough the ignorant world has thought otherwise. Good 
atuxe, by y^ch. I mean beneficence and candour, is the 
roduct of right reason, which of necessity will give al- 
)wance to me failings of others, by considering tiiat 
lere is nothing perfect in mankind: and by distinguish- 
ig that which comes nearest to excellency, thougn not 
bwolutely firee from fiiults, will certainly produce a can- 
our in the y^A^'^Ihydm. 




■^ 
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Dcccxxxyi. 

Mankind in the gross is a gaping monster, that loves 
to be deceived, and has seldom been disappointed; nor 
is their vanity less fallacious to our philosophers, who 
adopt modes of truth to follow them through the paths 
of error, and defend parodoxes merely to be singular in 
defending them. — Mackenzie. 

Dcccxxxvn. 

Armies, though always the supporters and tools of ab- 
solute power, for the time being, are always the destroy* 
ers of it, too; by frequently changing the hands in whidi 
they think proper to lodge it'^Ghesterfield. 

Dcccxxxvin. 

There is no question but our great g^randcluldren wiU 
be very curious to know the reason why their forefathers 
used to ^t together like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays acted before them 
in a tongue which they did not understand. — Addiaon, 

DCCCXXXIX. 

An actor is in the capacity of a steward to every living 
muse, and of an executor to every departed one? the 
poet di^ up the ore; he sifts it from the dross, refines 
and purifies it for the mint: the actor sets the stamp upon 
it, and makes it current in the world. — Cumberland, 

DCCCXL. ■ 

The rays of wit ^d wheresoe'er they strike. 

But are not therefore fit for all alike; 

Tliey charm the lively, but the g^ve offend. 

And raise a foe as of^en as a friend; 

Like the resistless beams of blazing light. 

That cheer the strong and pain the weakly sight. 

Staling^. 
DCCCXLI. 
. That tumour of a man, the vain-glorious Alexander, 
was used to make his boast, that never any man went 
-beyond lum in benefits; and yet he lived to see a pocnr 
fellow in a tub, to whom there was nothing that he could 
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^ve, aiid from whom there was nothing that he could 
take away. — Seneca, 

DCCCXLH. 

He who wovdd shun criticism, must not be a scrib- 
bler; and he who would court it must have great abili- 
ties or great folly. — Monro. 

DCCCXLin. 

Everyone must see daily instances of people who com- 
plain from a mere habit of complaining; ami make then* 
triends uneasy, and strangers merry, by murmuring at 
evils that do not exist, and repining atgrievances wmch 
they do not really feel. — Graves, 

DCCCXLIV. 

Guard wealth by entails and settlements as we will, 
the most affluent plenty may be stripp'd, and find all its 
worldly comforts nke so man^ withered leaves dropping 
from us; — ^the crowns of pnnces may be. shaken; and 
the greatest that ever awed the world, have looked back 
and moralized upon the turn of the wheel. — Sterne. 

BCCCXLV. 

One said to a covetous fellow, who was a great talker, 
sir, you certainly would be the most worthy man in the 
whole city, if the lock which you have upon your door, 
was but fixed upon yourTnoutii. — {From the Italian,) 

DCCCXLVI. 

Affectation is certain deformity; by forming them- 
selves on fantastic models, the young beg^n wim being 
ridiculous, and often end in being vicious. — Blair. 

DCCCXLVII. 

Books, like fiiends, should be few and well-chosen. 

Like friends, too, we should return to them ae^n and 
again — for, like true friends, they will never rail us — 
n^ver cease to instruct — ^never cloy. — JoinerianOy 1772. 

DCCCXLVni. 
wit may be divided into two sorts, serious and comi- 
cal. First, with respect to that wMch is serious or grave. 
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tiie orig^I signification of the Saxon word signified 
wisdom, and uerefore a witty was anciently a wise' 
nuuiy and so late as the reign of Elizabeth a man of great 
wit fflgnified a man of g^eat judgment; and indeed we 
still say^ if a man has the use of ms reason, that he is in 
his wit^ and if the contrary, that he is out of his wits. 
Serious wit, therefore, is neither more nor less than 
quick wisdom, or according to Pope, — 

True wit is nature to advantage drest. 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest 

Second, as to comic wit, this is the g^eneral acceptation 
of wit amongst us, and is of the easiest kind, for it is 
much more easy to raise a laugh, than to excite admira- 
tion by quick wisdom : however, comic wit has great merit, 
as the ancients allow; but, perhaps, in this the modems 
excel them. This wit in writing conasts in an asumila- 
tioh of remote ideas oddly or humorously connected, as 
in the poem 6f Hudibras, &c., but more particularly co- 
mic wit is applied to speaking and conversation, and the 
definition or Pope may be adopted, " It is a quick con- 
ception and an easy deBvery." In order to have wit for 
this purpose, the principal requisites are, a good imagi- 
nation, a fimd of ideas and words, and a fluency of speecn; 
but all these will be insufficient, unless liie speaker know 
how to adapt his remarks and replies to particular per- 
sons, times, and occasions, and indeed if he would be 
truly witty, he must know the world, and be remarkably 
quick in suiting the smallest word or turn of an expres- 
sion to the subject. — Bennet. 

DCCCXLIX. 

As every tliread of gold is valuable, so is every minute 
of time; and as it woiud be g^eat folly to shoe horses (as 
Nero did) indth gold, so it is to spend time in trifles.— 
Mmon. 

DCCCL. 

There are tliree difficulties in authorship; — ^to write 
any thing worth the publishing — ^to find honest men to 
publish it— and to get sensible men to read it. Literature 
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has now become a game; in which the booksellers are 
the kings; the critics, the knaves; the public, the pack; 
and the poor author, the mere table, or thing played 
upon. — CoUon. 

DCCCU. 

Pleasure is nothing but the inteirmssion of pain, the 
enjoying of something I am in great trouble for till I have 
it — SeSen, 

DCCCUI. 

When your pecuniary wants sours the temper of an 
intimate, depend on this, that he thinks money is the 
best of your qualities.— 2rtmmer7n<m. 

DCCCLm. 

A common civility to an impertinent fellow, often 

draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles; and 

if one doth not take particular care, will be interpreted 

by him as an overture of friendship and intimacy. — Jid- 

DCCCLIV. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is be- 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, not 
in making cages. — muift. 

BCCCLV. 
There are few men so accompUshed, or so necessarv, 
but have some failings or other, which will make thcar 
inends bear the loss of them with the greater patience. 
Bruyere. 

DCCCLVI. 
As you treat your body, so your house, your domestics, 
your enemies, your friends. Dress is a table of your con- 
tents. — Lavater. 

DCCCLVn. 
He seldom lives frugally, who lives by chance, ^ope 
is always liberal, and mey that trust her promises, mase 
little scruple of revelling to-day, on the profits of to- 
morrow. ---Johnson. 

DCCCLVin. 
A story shoold, to please, at least seem true. 
Be apropos, well told, concise, and new: 
Vol. I, P 
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And whenso'ier it deidates from these mlcsy 
The wise wUl sleep, and leave applause to foolsv 

StiUingJUd. 

DCCCUX. 

A man may plead not guilty, and yet tell no lie; fof 
by the law, no man is bound to accuse himself ; so that 
when I sav not giulty, the meaning is, as if I should say 
by way ot paraphrase, I am not so g^ty as to tell you; 
if you. will bring me to trial, and have me punished for 
this you bring to my charge, prove it against nie.—- 51?/- 
dcn» 

DCCCLX. 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of lan- 
guage is to express our wants and desires; but men who 
know the world hold, and I think with some show of 
reason, that he who best knows how to keep his neces- 
aties private, is the most likely person to have them re- 
dressed; and tliat the true use of speech is not so much 
to express our wants as to conceal them.— -Go/lc&TntVA. 

DCCCLXI. 

"When upon a trial a man calls witnesses to his cha- 
racter, and those witnesses only say, that they never 
heard, nor do not know any thing ill of him; it intimates 
at best a neutral and insignificant though innocent cha^ 
TVLCter,--'Cke8terfield. . 

DCCCLXII. 

As a taste for humoiu* is purely natural, so is humour 
itself; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit or 
learning; for we observe it sometimes among common 
servants, and the meanest of the people, while the very 
owners are often ignorant of the gift they possess.— 
Swift. 

DCCCLXin. 

To make a book, is no less a trade than to make a 
clock, something more tlian wit is necessary to form an 
author. A certain magistrate was advancing by his me- 
rits to the first dignities of the long robe; he was a man 
of address and experience, but must print a treatise of 
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morality, which had a quick sale only for its ridiculous- 
ness*— ^ruycrc. 

DCCCLXIV. 

The worst inconvenience of a small fortune is that it 
will not admit of inadvertency. Inadvertency, however, 
ought to be placed at the head of most men's yearly ac- 
counts, and a simi as regularly allotted to it as to any 
other article. — Shenatone, 

BCCCLXV. 

It is success that colours all in life: 
Success makes fools admired, makes villains honest: 
All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success, and power, howe'er acquired. 

Thomson. 

DCCCLXVI. 

The unhappy affectation of being wise rather than ho- 
nes^ witty than good-natured, is tSe source of most of 
the ill habits of fife. Such false impresuons are owing 
to the abandoned writers of men or wit, and the awk- 
ward imitaticm of the rest of manldnd. — Steele, 

DCCCLXVn. 
I am provoked at the contempt which most historians 
show for humanity in general: one would think by them 
that the whole human species conasted but of about a 
hundred and fifty people, called and dig^nified (com- 
monly very undeservedly too) by the titles of emperors, 
kings, popes, generals, and mimsters. — Che^erfield. 

DCCCLXVm. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other: 
and mutual borrowing and commerce make the common 
riches of learning, as it does of the civil government — 
Dryden. 

DCCCLXIX. 

Thenustocles, the great Athenian general, being asked 
whether he would raSier choose to marry his daughter to 
an indigent man of merit, or to a worthless man or estate, 
rtplied, that he Bhould prefer a man without an estate 
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to an estate without a man. The worst of it is, our mo- 
dem fortune-hunters are those who turn their heads that 
way, because they are good for nothing else. If a young 
fellow finds he can make nothing of Coke and Littleton, 
he provides himself with a ladc^r of ropes, and by that 
means yery ojflen enters upon the prenuses.*-^^^. 

DCCCLXX. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the life 
of the spider. *' Vive quidem, penae tamen, improba^ 
dixit, " ( Ovid Metam, ) — Swift 

DCCCLXXI. 

Fools take ingenious abuse for kindness, and often 
make one in the laugh that is carrying on at their own 
expense. '^Zimmerman. 

DCCCLXXn. 
We are apt to rely upon future prospects, and be^ 
come really expensive while we are only rich in possi- 
bility. We live up to our expectations, not to our pos- 
sessions, and make a fig^ure proportionable to what we 
may be, not what we are. We outrun our present in- 
come, as not doubting to disburse ourselves out of the 
profits of some future place, project, or reversion that 
we have in view.— wfl(2o&«o». 

DCCCLXXni. 

A man will no more carry the artifice of the bar into 
the common intercourse of society, than a man who is 
paid for tumbling upon his hands will continue to tum- 
ble when he should walk on his feet,-— Johnson, 

DCCCLXXIV. 

The world is full of slander; and every wretch that 
knows himself unjust, charges his neighbour with like 
passions; and by the general frailty hides his own.— 
Is, Moore, 

DCCCLXXV. 
In walks of humour, in that cast of style. 
Which, probing to Ae quick, yet makes us snule* 
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In comedy, his natural road to fame, 
Nor let me call it by a meaner name, — 
Where a beginning', middle, and an end. 
Are aptly jom'd, where parts on parts depend. 
Each made for each, as bodies for the soul. 
So as to form one true and perfect whole. 
Where a plsun story to the eye is told. 
Which we conceive the moment we behold, 
Hogarth unrivall'd stands, and shall engage 
UnrivalPd praise to the most distant age. 

Ckurchill 
DCCCLXXVI. 
Wliat is. die life of man ? Is it not to shifl from side to 
side? — ^fi*om sorrow to sorrow? — ^to button up one cause 
of vexation — ^and unbutton another?— /Sfcrwc. 

DCCCLXXVU. . ^ 

The road to eminence and power from obscure condi*' - 
tion, ought not to be made too easy, nor a thing too much 
of course. If rare merit be the rarest of all rare things, 
it oug^t to pass through tome sot);, of probation. The 
temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence. 
If it be open through virtue, let it be remembered too, 
that virtue is never tried but by some difficulty and 
some struggle. — Burke, 

DCCCLXXVin. 

A man of wit, genius, learning, is apt to think it some- 
thing hard, that men of no wit, no genius, no learning, 
sliould have a grater share of wealth and honours; not 
considering that their own accomplishment ought to be 
reckoned to them as their equivsdent. It is no reason 
that a person worth five thousand pounds, should, on 
that account, have a claim to twenty.— <S5^sfonc. 

" DCCCLXXIX. 

Open your mouth and purse cautiously; and your stock 
of wealth and reputation shall, at least in repute, be 
great. — Zimmerman. 

DCCCLXXX. 
We nourish ourselves from the ancients and in^gemous 

p2 
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modems; we squeeze, we drain, them as much as wc 
posfflbly can, we stuiF our works with wretched imita- 
tions and pla^arism, and when at last become professed 
authors, we conceit we can walk without help; we de- 
cry our benefactors, like rugged children, who, grown 
pert and strong from a succulent milk, are for beating 
their nurses.— J?rwycrc. 

DCCCLXXXI. 

To 'quote a modern Dutchman where I may use a 
classic author, is as if I were to justify my reputation, 
and neglect all persons of note and quality that know 
me, and bring the testimonial of the scullion in the kit- 
chen. — Selden. 

DCCCLXXXIl. 

There are men who seem to think nothingj so much 
characteristic of genius, as to do common things in an 
tncommon way; like Hudibras, *^ to tell the clock by 
algebra, or like the lady in Dr. Young^s " Satires," " to 
dnnk tea by stratagem.*' — Johnson^ 

DCCCLXXXm. 

It is a folly for an eminent man to think of escaping 
censure, and a weakness to be aifected with it All the 
illustrious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every age 
^ the world, have passed through this fiery persecution. 
There is no defence against reproach but obscurity^; it is 
a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and mvec- 
tives were an essential part of a Roman triumph. — Jid- 

DCCCLXXXIV. 

When fiction rises pleasing to the eye, 
Men will believe, because they love the lie; 
But truth herself, if clouded with a firown, 
Must have some solemn proo& to pass her down. 

ChurcfdU, 
DCCCLXXXV. 
Habit or custom, like a complex mathematical scheme, 
fiows fi*om a point, insennbly becomes a line, and unhap- 
)ay, (in that which is evil,) it may become a curve.— 
"^ inwn* 
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DCCCLXXXVI. 

.Though ^* the words of the wise he as nayUs fademd 
h^ the masters of the assemblies," yet sure their exam* 
pies are the hammer to drive them in to take the deep- 
er hold. A father that whipt his son for swearing, and 
swore himself whilst he whipt hJH^ did more hiuTn by 
his example than good by his correction.-— lYi(fer. 

DCCCLXXXVn. 

The man who has not any thing to boast of but lus 
illustrious ancestors, is like a potato— the only good be-* 
long^g to him is under ground.~-<S'tr T. Ooerbury, 

DCCCLXXXVra. 

The jealous man's disease is of so malignant a nature 
that it converts all he takes into its own nourishment. 
A cool behaviour sets him on the rack, and is interpreted 
as an instance of aversion dr indiiTerence^ a fond one 
rsdses his suspicions, and looks too much like dissimula- 
tion andartince. If the person he loves be cheetllil, 
her thoughts must be employed on another; and if sad, 
she is certunly thinking on himself — Mdison. 

DCCCLXXXIX, 

Story-tellingj is subject to two unavoidable defects; 
frequent repetttaon and being soon exhausted) so that 
PART rr. 
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whoever values this gift in himself, has need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, that 
he may not discover the weaknesss of his fund^ for those 
■who are thus endowed, have seldom any other revenue, 
but live upon the main stock. — Swift 

DCCCXC. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven 
men who can render a reason. He who has no inclina- 
tion to learn more, will be very apt to think that he 
knows enough. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
pride himseliin the abundance of his wisdom, with whom 
every wavering thought, every half formed imagination, 
passes for a fixed and substantial truth. Obstinacy also, 
which makes him unable to discover his mistakes, makes 
bun believe himself unable to commit them. — Poicel. 

DCCCXCL 

An old trite proverb let me quote 

As is your cloth so cut your coat. 
To suit our author and his farce. 
Short let me be, for wit is scarce? 
Nor would I show it, had I any; 
The reasons why are strong and many. 
Should I have wit, the piece have none, 
A flash in pan with empty gun. 
The piece is sure to be undone. 
A tavern with a gaudy sign, 
Whose bush is better than the wine, 
May cheat you once — will that device. 
Neat as imported, cheat you twice ? 

Crorrick — Prologue to **The Deuce is in Him.-^ 

Dcccxcn. 

Inconstant lovers are like the looking-glass; which re- 
ceives all images and preserves none. — From the Italian. 

iDcccxcm. 

O ^nt me, Heav'n, a middle state, 
Neither too humble nor too great; 
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More than cnougli for nature's endsy 
With something left to treat my friends. 

DCCCXCIV. 

Choose tlie company of your superiors, whenever you 
can have it^ that is the rigiit and true pride. The mis- 
taken and silly pride is, to printer among inferion.-— 
Chesterfield, 

DCCCXCV. 

To pursue trifles is the lot of humanity; and whether 
we bustle in a pantomime, or strut at a coronation; whe- 
ther we shout at a bonfire, or harangue in a fcnate-hoiuet 
whatever object we follow, it will at last surely conduct 
us to futility and disappointment. The wise bustle and 
laugh as tliey walk in the pageant, but fo<^ bustle and 
are important; and this, probably, is all the difference 
between them. — Goldsmith, 

DCCCXCVI. 

All truth, all science, is reducible to axioms— many 
labouring at the same point will resolve it after the ssme 
manner, and, frequently, almost in the same words; 
thence sentences and topics arose which soon becsme 
general, and wei-e, in substance, in every one's moatb— 
the learned still regarding and preserving them in duice 
sentences — ^the umeamed, vulgarizing a great number of 
them into common proverbs — Joinenana^ 1773. 

Dcccxc^^I. 

The greatest schemes that human wit can foi^ge^ 
Or bold ambition dares to put in practice^ 
Depend upon our liusbanding a moment^ 
And the light lasting of a woman's will; 
As if tlie lord of nature should delight 
To liang this pond'rous globe upon a hairy 
And bid it dance before a breatn of wind. 

Eowe. 

Dcccxcvm. 

Complaisance may be defined^ tn address which aims 
at pleasing by disreputable men^. The caroplusant is 
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whoever values this gift in himself, has need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, that 
he may not discover the weaknesss of his fund; for those 
vrho are thus endowed, have seldom any other revenue, 
but live upon the main stock. — Swift, 

DCCCXC. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven 
men who can render a reason. He who hs^ no inclina- 
tion to learn more, will be very apt to think that he 
knows enoujgh. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
pride himselnn the abundance of his wisdom, with whom 
every wavering thought, every half formed imag^ination, 
passes for a fixed and substantial truth. Obstinacy also, 
which makes him unable to discover his mistakes, makes 
him beheve himself unable to commit them. — PowtL 

*■ DCCCXCI. 

An old trite proverb let me quote 

As is your cloth so cut your coat. 
To suit our aulbor and his farce. 
Short let me be, for wit is scarce; 
Nor would I show it, had I any; 
The reasons why are strong and many. 
, Should I have wit, the piece have none, 

A flash in pan with empty gun. 
The piece is sure to be undone. 
A tavern with a gaudy sign. 
Whose bush is better than the wine. 
May cheat you once — will that device. 
Neat as imported, cheat you twice ? 

Garrick — Prologue to **The Deuce is in Him" 

Dcccxcn. 

Inconstant lovers are like the looking-glass; which re- 
ceives all images and preserves none. — From the Italian. 

iDcccxcm. 

O grant mej Heav'n, a middle state, 
Neither too humble nor too great; 
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More than enough for nature's endsy 
With something left to treat my friends. 

MaUd. 
DCCCXCIV, 
Choose the company of your superiors, whenever you 
can have it; that is the right and true pride. The mis- 
taken and silly pride is, to primer among Inferiors.-— 
Chtsterfidd, 

DCCCXCV. 
To pursue trifles is the lot of humanity^ and whether 
we bustle in a pantomime, or strut at a coronation; whe- 
ther we shout at a bonfire, or harangue in a senate-house; 
whatever object we follow, it will at last surely conduct 
us to futility and disappointment The wise bustle and 
laugh as they walk in the pageant, but fools bustle and 
are important; and this, probably, is all the difference 
between them. — Goldsmith. 

DCCCXCVI. 
All truth, all science, is reducible to axioms— many 
labouring at the same p(nnt will resolve it after the same 
manner, and, frequently, almost in the same wotds; 
thence sentences and topics arose which soon became 
genera], and were, in substance, in every one's mouth— 
tile learned still regarding and preserving them in choice 
sentences — ^the umeamed, vulgarizing a great number oi 
them into common proverbs.---ni^mertafui, 1772. 

Dcccxcvn. 

The g^atest schemes that human wit can forge^ 
Or bold ambition dares to put in practice. 
Depend upon our husbanding a moment. 
And the light lasting of a woman's will; 
As if the lord of nature should delight 
To hang this pond'rous globe upon a hair» 
And bid it dance before a breath of wind. 

Rowe, 

Dcccxcvm. 

Complaisance may be defined, an address which aims 
at pleasing by disreputable meai^. The complaisant is 
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whoever values this gift in himself, has need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, that 
he may not discover tlic weaknesss of liis fund; for those 
-who are thus endowed, have seldom any other revenue, 
but live upon the main stock. — Swift, 

DCCCXC. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven 
men who can render a reason. He who lias no inclina- 
tion to learn more, will be very apt to think that he 
knows enough. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
pride liimsclt m the abundance of his wisdom, with whom 
every wavering thought, every half formed imagination, 
passes for a fixed and substantial truth. Obstinacy also, 
which makes him unable to discover his mistakes, makes] 
him believe himself unable to commit them. — PowtL 

Dcccxcr. 

An old trite proverb let me quote 

As is your clotli so cut your coat, 
'I'o suit our author and his farce, 
Short let me be, for wit is scarce; 
Nor would 1 show it, had I any; 
The rea.sons why are sti-ong and many. 
Should I have wit, the piece have none, 
A flash in pan with empty gim, 
Tlie piece is sure to be undone. 
A tavern with a gaudy sign, 
Whose bush is better tlian the wine. 
May cheat you once — will that device. 
Neat as imported, clieatyou twice? 

Oarrick — J'rolftgue to " The Deuce is in Him,' 

Dfjccxcn. 

Inconstant lovers are like the looking-glass; which K 
ccives all images and preserves none. — J^rom the ItaUan 

Dcccxciir. 

O ^nt mcj Ileav'n, a middle state. 
Neither too humble nor too great; 
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DCCCCIV. 

Fbtteiyy though a haae coin* is the necesttiy pocket- 
money •! court; where, by custom and consenC it has 
obtaiiied such a currency, that it is no longer a fraudu- 
lenty but a legal payment. — Chesterfield. 

DCCCCV. 

Some wits, like oracles, deal in ambig^ties; but not 
with equal success; for though ambiguities are the first 
excellence of an imposter, they are the last of a wit — 
Young. 

DCCCCVI. 

The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden 
gkny annng from some sudden conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others^ or with our own formerly: for men laugh at the 
follies of themselves past, when they come suddenly to 
remembrance, except they bring with them any present 
dishonour. — Hobbea. 

DCCCCVU. 
There are four good mothers, of whom are often bom 
lour unhappy daughters; truth begets hatred, happiness 
pride, security danger, and ^miliarity contempt — Steele, 

Dccccvin. 

If the demon of gaming shall enter the same breast, 
where honour, courage, wit, wisdom reside, such a mind 
b fike a motley suit of cards, where kings, queens, and 
kmifes are packed together, and make up witn the game 
inth temporaiy good fellowship, but then it is a hundred 
to one but the knave wUl beat them out of doors in the 
enAj'^CumberUmd* 

DCCCCK. 

In our ordinary actions there is not one of a thousand 
that concerns ourselves. — Montaigne, 

DCCCCX. 

■ Gamesters for whole patrimonies play; 
Hie steward brings the deed wMch must convey 
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The lost estate : what more than madness reigns 
When one short sitting many hundreds drams» 
And not enough is left him to supply 
Board wages, or a footman's livery. 

Dry den* B Juvenal 

DCCCCXT. 

Widows are tlie great gume of fortune-hunters. There 
is scarce a young fellow m the town of six foot high, that 
has not passed in rev-iew before one or other of these 
wealthy relicts. — Spectator. 

DCCCCXII. 

When a man has once forfeited the reputation of his 
integrity, he is set fast; and nothing will then serve his. 
turn, neither truth nor falsehood. — Tilhtson* 

Dccccxur. * 

There are peculiai* ways in men, which discover what 
they are, through the most subtle feints and closest dis- 
guise. A blockhead cannot come in, nor go away, nor.. 
sit, nor rise, nor stand, like a man of sense.— J?n*yerc. • 

DCCCCXIV. 

As thistles wear the softest down; 
To hide their prickles till they *re grown. 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventiu^s to come near; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats. 
And all tiie mischief that he meant 
Does, like the rattle-snake prevent. 

Buikr. 
DCCCCXV. 
Travellers on a bu^ness of the last and most important 
concern, may be allowed to please their eyes with the 
natural and artificial beauties of the country they are 
passing through, vrithout reproach of forgetting the amn. 
eiTand they were sent upon;— and if thev are not led out 
of their road by avaiiety of prospects, emfices, and ruins, 
would it not be ft senadess piece of seventy to &ut their 
Vol. I. Q 
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ivIinrTCT valucH tliUgifl in liimsclf, Iiis nccilof ugi>od 
nicmurj', niul ought ttvqiicntly to nliift his coinpuny, that 
he tnaynot discover tliewcakncsss of Mb fundi for (host 
wiio are thus endowed, havt; seldom any other revenue, 
but live upon the main Htock. — Hwift. 



who h-M no inclina- 
tion to learn more, will be very apt to tliink that he 
knows cnuiigli. Nor is it wnnderTul that lie should 
pride himscifin the abiindance of his wislom, with whom 
eveiy wavering thonj^lit, I'very huir formed imagination, 
paHses for a fixed andmibstuntinl tnitli. Obstinacy als(^ 
which mukcB hhn unable In <liscovLT his mistakes, makes 
him believe himself unable to commit tliem. — Fouxl. 

Dcccxcr, 

An old trite provcrti let m 
Aa is your clotb w « ' 
Tank — "-^■— 
Sh(M~ 
Nor voiridi 
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of the fioul: in tliis world of resemblance, we are con- 
tented with personating happiness, to feel it is an ait 
beyond us. — Mackenzie, 

DCCCCXXV. 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
Witn its own weight impedes, more than it protects. 

Byron. 
DCCCCXXVI. 
Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs in .£sop were 
flOCtremely wise, they had a great mind to some water, 
but they would not leap into the well^ because they 
could not get out again. — Selden. 

Dccccxxvn. 

. The g^ood-will of the benefactor is the fountain of all 
benefits; nay, it is the benefit itself; or^ at least, the 
stamp that makes it valuable and current. Some there 
are that take the matter for the benefit, and tax the ob- 
ligation by weight and measure. — Seneca. 

DCQCcxxvra. 

Sincerity is like travelling in a plain beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man sooner to his journey's 
end than by-ways, in which men often lose themselves. 
— TiUotson. 

DCCCCXXIX. 

Never build after you are five-and-forty ; have five 
years* income in hand before you lay a brick; and always 
calculate the expense at double the estimate. — Kett. 

DCCCCXXX. 

Even as a hawk flietli not high with one wing, even 
80 a man reacheth not to excellence with one tongue. — 
Hcger jischam. 

DCCCCXXXI. 

A man, whose g^eat qualities want the ornament of 
exterior attractions, is like a naked mountain witii mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only till the treasure 
is exhausted.— /oAtisoti. 
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DCCCCXXXII. 

What worth have all the charms our pride can boast. 
If all in envious solitude are 'lost? 
Where none admire, 'tis useless to excel; 
Where none are beaux 'tis vain to be a belle: 
Beauty, like wit, to judges should be shown; 
Both are most valued where they best are known. 

Soliloquy of a Country Beauty. 

Dccccxxxni. 

The great rule of moral conduct is, next to God, to 
respect time, — LavcUer. 

DCCCCXXXIV. 

The difference between rising at five and seven o'clock 
in the morning, for the space of forty years, supposing 
<a man to go to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
equivalent to the addition often years to a man's life. — 
Doddridge. 

DCCCCXXXV. 

The aim of education should be to teach us nther 
bow to think, than what to think — rather to improve our 
minds, so as to enable us to think for ourselves, than to 
load tiie memory with the thoughts of other men. — 
Beaitie. 

DCCCCXXXVI. 

The spider's most attenuated thread 

Is cord, is cable to man's tender tie 

On earthly bliss — ^it breaks at every breeze. 

Young, 

DCCCCXXXVn. 
A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine picture 
in a good hght, and therefore it is no wonder that it 
makes the beautiful sex all over charms. — Mdison. 

Dccccxxxvin. 

You may depend upon it that he is a g^ood man whose 
intimate friends are all good, and whose enemies are 
characters decidedly bftd. — Latoater. 

a2 
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DCCCCXXXIX. 

The greatest wits have theh* ebbs and flows; they are 
sometimes as it were exhausted; then let them neither 
write nor talk, nor aim at entertaining. Should a man 
sing- when he has a cold? should he not rather wait till 
he recovers his voice? — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXL. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, when 
great ones are not in the way: for want of a block, he 
\riH stumble at a straw.— /Siaji//. 

DCCCCXLI. 

He that hath a handsome wife, by other men is thought 
happy; 'tis a pleasure to look upon her, and be in her 
company; but the husband is cloyed with her. We are 
never contented with what we have. 

A man that will have a wife should be at the charge 
of her trinkets, and pay all the scores she sits upon them. 
He that will keep a monkey should pay for the glasses 
'he breaks. — Selaen. 

DCCCCXLII. 

The cit— a common councilman by place, 
Ten thousand mighty nothings in his face. 
By situation as by nature great. 
With nice precision parcels out the state; 
Proves and disproves, affirms and then denies^ 
Objects himself, and to liimself replies; 
Wielding aloft tiie politician rod, 
Makes Pitt by turns a devil and a god: 
Maintains ev*n to the very teeth of pow'r. 
The same thing right and wrong in half an hour» 
Now all is well, now he suspects a plot. 
And plainly proves whatever is — is not: 
Fearnilly wise, he shakes his empty head. 
And deals out empires as he deals out thread; 
His useless scales are in a comer flung, 
And Europe's balance hangs upon his tongue. 

Churekm. 
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BCCCCXLIH. 

The superiority of some men is merely local. They 
are great, because their associates are little. — Johnson. 

DCCCCXLrV. 
Those who attempt to level, never equalize. In all 
societies, consisting of various descriptions of citizens, 
some description must be uppermost. The levellers, 
therefore, only change and pervert the natural order of 
things: they load the edifice of society, by setting up in 
the air what the solidity of the structure requires to be 
on the ground. — Burke. 

DCCCCXLV. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
Domp and noise ^ it arises, in the first place, from the en- 
joyment of one's self; and in the next, from the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few select companions: it 
loves shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves 
and fountains, fields and meadows: in short, it feek eve- 
ry thing it wants within itself, and receives no addition 
from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On the 
contrar}^, false happiness loves to be in a crowd, and to 
draw the eyes of ^e world upon her. She does not re- 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses which she ^ves 
herself, but from tiie admiration which she rsuses in 
others. She flourishes in courts and palaces, theatres 
and assemblies, and has no existence but when she is 
looked upon. — .dddison. 

DCCCCXLVI. 

The greatest part of mankind employ their first years 
to make their last miserable. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXLVII. 
A play-writer has very great reason to prefer verse 
before prose in his composition; for rhyme is like lace, 
that serves excellently well to hide the pieceing and 
coarseness of a bad stuff, contributes mightily to the bulk, 
and makes the less serve by the many impertinencies it 
commonly reqiures to make a way for it; for very few 
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are endowed with abilities to bring it in on its own ac- 
count T^ he finds to be gxxxl husbandry, and a kind 
of necessary thrift; for they Uiat have but a little ou^ht 
to make as much of it as they can. His prologue, which 
18 commonly none of his own, is always better than his 
p]i^4 like a piece of cloth that's fine in the hegjinmng, 
ana coarse aiterwards; though it has but one topic, and 
that's the same that is used by malefact<Mv when they arc 
to be .^tried, to except against as many of the jury as 
tiiey can. — Butler, 

DCCCCXLVra. 

The long ^pute among the philosophers about a 
Tacuum, may be determined in the affirmative^ that it is 
to be found m the critic's head. They are at best but 
tile drones of the learned world, who devour the honey, 
And will not work themselves; and a writer need no 
more regard them than the moon does the barking of a 
little senseless cur. For, in spite of their terrible roar- 
ing, you may, with half an eye, cQscover the ass under 
the hon's skm. — Swift. 

DCCCCXLIX. 

Dividing the world into a hundred parts, I am apt to 
believe the calculation might be thus adjusted: — 

Pedants 15 

Persons of common sense 40 

Wits 15 

Fools 15 

Persons of a wild uncultivated taste 10 

Persons of original taste, improved by art 5 

Shetisione, 

DCCCL. 

Poverty has, in large cities, very Afferent appearances. 
It IS often concealeu in splendour, and often m extra\'a- 
gance. It is the care of a very great part of mankind to 
conceal their indigence from the rest They support 
themselves by temporary expedients, and every oay is 
lost in contriving for to-morrow. — Johnson* 
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DCCCCLT. 

I find by experience, that the mind and the body are 
more than married, for they are most intimately imited; 
and when the one suffers, the other 83rmpathizes.— Cto- 
terfidd. 

DCCCCLH. 

The City has always been the province for satire; and 
the wits of king Charles* time, jested upon nothing else 
during his whole reign. — Addison. 

DCCCCLUT. 

Books are pleasant, but if by being over studious we 
impair our health, and spoil our good humour, two of 
the best pieces we have, let us give it over; I for my part 
am one of those who think, that no fruit derived from 
them can recompense so great a Xoss.-^Montaigne. 

DCCCCUV. 
If I keep my son at home, he is in danger of becoming 
my young master; if I send him abroad, it is scarce pos- 
sible to keep him from the reig^ning contagion of rude- 
ness and vice. He wiU perhaps be more innocent at 
home, but more ignorant of the world, and more sheep- 
ish when he comes abroad. — Locke. 

DCCCCLV. 

Is there a man of an eternal vein. 
Who lulls the town in winter with his stnun. 
At Bath in summer chants the reigning lass, 
And sweetly whistles as the waters pass? 
Is there a tongue like Delia's o'er her cup. 

That runs for ages without winding up ? 

» « » * 

Such, and such only might exhaust my theme; 
Nor would these heroes of the task be glad: 
For who can write so fast as men run mad? 

Young. 
^ DCCCCLVI. 

Simplicity, of all things, is the hardest to be ccmied, 
and ease to be acquired with the greatest labour.— iNf^efe . 
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DCCCCLVn. 

A shilling dipt in the bath may go for gold among'st 
the ignorant, but the sceptres on the guineas show Uie 
difference. — Dryden, 

DCCCCLVIU. 

The art of scaling has been practised with good suc- 
cess by many military eng^eers. Stratagems of this 
nature make parts and industry superfluous, and cut 
short the way to riches. — Hughes, 

DCCCCLIX. 

To pass a hard and ill-natured reflection, upon an un- 
desigmng action; to invent, or which is equally bad, to 
propagate a vexatious report, without colour and grounds; 
to plunder an innocent man of his character and good 
name, a jewel which perhaps he has starved himself to 
purchase, and probably would hazard his life to secure; 
to rob him at the same time of his happiness and peace 
of mind; perhaps his bread, — the bread, may be, of a 
virtuous mmily; and all this, as Solomon says of the 
madman, who casteth flre-brands, arrows, and death, 
tmd saith, " Am I not in sport?*' all this out of wan- 
tonness, and oftener from worse motives; the whole 
appears such a complication of badness, as requires no 
words or warmth of fancy to aggravate. — Sterne. 

DCCCCLX. 

Humour is certsdnly the best ingredient towards that 
kind of satire which is most useful, and gives the least 
offence; wUch, instead of lashing, laughs men out of 
their foUies and vices; and is the character that gives 
Horace the preference to JuvenaL— ^twi/V. 

DCCCCLXI. 

Mixed wit is a composition of pun and true wit, and 
If more or less perfect as the resemblance lies in the 
ideas or in the words: its foundations are laid partly in 
ftlsehood and partly in truth; reason puts in her claim 
for one half of it, and extravagance for the other. The 
oaly province^ therefore, for this kind of wit, is epigrtmo, 
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or those little occasionid poems thast in their own na- 
ture are nothing else but a tissue of epigrams.— ^Aitfiaon. 

DCCCCLXn. 

Turbulent, discontented men of quality, in proper- 
tion as they are puffed up with personal pride and axro- 
gance, generally despise th«r own order. One of the 
first 8}nnptoms they discover of a selfish and mischievous 
ambition, is a profligate regard of a dignity which they 
partake with others. To be attached to the subdivision, 
to love the little platoon we belong to in society*, is the 
first principle (the germ as it were) of public aitections. 
It is the fii^ link in the series by which we proceed to- 
^va^ds a love to our country and to mankind. — Burke, 

DCCCCLXm. 

An old courtier, with veracity, good sense, and a 
faithfiil memory, is an inestimable treasure; he is full of 
transactions and maxims; in Iiim one may find the his- 
tory of the ag«, enriched with a great many curious cir- 
cumstances, which we never meet with in books; firom 
him we may learn such rules for our conduct and roanr 
ners, of the more weight, being founded on fincts, and 
illustrated by striking examples. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXIV. 

Tlie most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery; for 
there is not, properly speaking, any professed cook on 
board. The worst sailor is generally chosen for that 
purpose, who for the most part is equally dirty. Hence 
comes the proverb used among the English sailors, that 
** God sends meat^ and the devil sends cooks." — JVan- 
kUn, 

DCCCCLXV. 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on fiiir re- 
putations; the corroding dew that destitiys the choice 
blossom.^ Sunnise is pnmarily the squint of suspicion, 
and suspicion is established before it is confirmed.— 
ZimtnemuBu 

DCCCCLXVI. 

One argument to prove that the common relstions of 
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ehosts and spectres are g^nerall^ false, may be drawn 
nom the. opinion held, that spirits are never seen by 
more than one person at a time; that is to say, it seldom 
happens to above one person in a company to be pos- 
sessed with any high degree of spleen or melancholy. — 
Srnfi. 

DCCCCLXVII. 
Since 'tis a curse which angiy fate impose, 
To mortify man's arrogance, that those 
Who 're fashioned of some better sort of clay 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs must humble genius feel 

In their last hours to view a Swift and Steele \ 

• • * • 

With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 
Preys on herself, and is destroy'd by thought! 
Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her pow'rs, and leaves a blank behind. 

Ckurchill. 

DCCCCLXVra. 

the passion of fear (as a modem philosopher informs 
me^ detemunes the spirits to the muscles of the knees, 
which are instantly ready to perform their motion, by 
taking up the legs with incomparable celerity, in order 
to remove the body out of harm's way. — Shaftesbury. 

DCCCCLXIX. 

However academies have been instituted to guard the 
avenues of their languages; to retain fugitives and re- 
pulse intruders; their vi^lance and activity have hitherto 
been vain. Sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal 
restraints; to enchsdn syllables and lash the wind are* 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure 
its desires by its strengOi. — Jfohnaon. 

DCCCCLXX. 

Folly confflsts in the drawing of false conclusions from 
just principles, by which it is disting^shed fix»m mad'i 
ness, which draws just conclusions from false princi- 
ples.— 'Xioc^. 
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DCCCCLXXr. 

Fame is a bubble the reserved enjoy; 
"Who strive to grasp it, as they touch destroy: 
'Tis the world's deot to deeds of hig^ degree, 
But if you pay yourself the world is free. 

Young. 
DCCCCLXXn. 
Laziness begat wearisomeness, and this put men in 
quest of diversions, play and company, on which how- 
ever it is a constant attendant; he who works hard, has 
enough to do with himself otherwise. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCLXXIII. 

I would engage to furnish you with a catalogue of 
English books published within the compass of seven 
years past, which at first hand would cost you one hun- 
dred pounds, wherein you shall not be able to find ten 
lines together of conunon grammar and common sense^ 
— Swift. 

DCCCCLXXIV. 

All the worth of some people lies in their mighty 
names; upon a closer inspection, what we took for me- 
rit disappears. It was only the distance which imposed 
upon us Defore. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCLXXV. 

From our inns, a stranger might imagine that we were 
a nation of poets: machines at least containing poetry, 
which the motion of a journey emptied of their contents? 
is it froTti the vanity of being thought geniuses, or a 
mere mechanical imitation of me custom of othe^ that 
we are tempted to scrape rhyme upon windows and 
drinking glasses P — Mackenzie, 

DCCCCLXXVI. 
Dost thou not know the fate of soldiers? 
They're but ambitious tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends; and when they're worn, 
Hack'd, hewn with constant service, thrown aside. 
To rust in peace, and rot in hospitals. 

SoiUham. 
Vol. I. R 
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DccccLxxyn. 

Pleasure is no nile of g^ood; since when we fbUow 
pleasure merely, we are dis^^usted, and change from 
one sort to anomer; txmdemmng that at one time» which 
at another we earnestly approve; and never judging 
equally of happiness, ^lilst we follow passion and mere 
humour.— 6%a^les6ttry. 

DCCCCLXXVm. 

There needs no greater subtlety to prove that both 
benefits and injuries receive their value from the inten- 
tion, when even brutes themselves are able to ded^e 
this question. Tread upon a dog by chance, or put 
him to pain upon the dressing of a wounds the one he 
passes by as an accident; and the other, in his fiishion^ 
he acknowle^es as a kindness: but offer to strike at 
him, and though you do him no hurt at aU, he flies yet 
in the &ce of you, even for the mischief UtaX you baifely 
meant him. — Seneca, 

DCCCCLXXIX. 

As it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench tlie 
e^ls of life by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the 
emplo3mnent of fools to multiply them by tne sentiments 
of superstition. — Addison, 

DCCCLXXX. 

True wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, and 
fiilse wit in the resemblance of words, as puns and quib- 
bles, of syllables, as in echoes and rhymes, or of letters^ 
as in anagrams and acrostics. But every resemblance of 
ideas is not what we call wit, and it must be such a one 
that ^ves delight and surprise to the reader. Where 
the likeness is obvious it creates no surprise, and is not 
wit Thus, when a poet tells us that the bosom of his 
mistress is as white as snow, there is no wit in the com- 
parison; but, when he adds with a sigh, it is as cold too, 
It then grows into wit^^Dryden. 

DCCCCLXXXI. 

Of iJl the cants which are canted in this canting world 
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— ^tliQUgh the cant of hypocrites imj be the worst, the 
cant of criticism b the most tormenting.— ^one. 

DCCCCLXXXBL 

The surest road to health, say what they will. 
Is never to suppose we shall oe ilL 
Most of those evils we ^oot mortals know> 
From doctors and imagination flow. 

Ckurehia. 
DCCCGLXXXin. 
Duty is what goes most against the grain, because m 
doing thaL we do only what we are stnctly obliged ti% 
and are seldom much praised for it. Praise of all thin0i 
is the most powerful incitement to commendable actions^ 
juid animates us in our enterprises. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCLXXXIV. 

The freer you feel yourself in the presence of anc^ 
ther, the more free b he ; who b free makes free.-^2kl- 
ffoier. 

DCCCCXXXV. 

If refined sense, and exalted sense, be not so uselbl 
as common sense, their rarity, their novelty, and the no- 
bleness of their objects, make some compensation, and 
render them the admiration of mankind: as gold, though 
less serviceable than iron, acquires^ from its scarcity, a 
value which is much superior. — Hume. 

DCCCCLXXXVI. 

Dastardly men are like sorry horses, who have but 
just spirit and mettle enough to be mischievous. — Ptfii, 

DCCCCLXXXVn. 

Sight, though the acutest of all our senses, b too dull 
to present us with a view of wisdom. ^Vlth what ardent 
deares after her would she inflame us, could she become 
visible !-.-P/!orfo. 

DCCCCLXXXVIIL 

Our political system b placed in a just correspondence 
and symmeUy with the order of the world, ana with the 
mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
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pOM«l oftnuMhoiy potB; wbeiein, bvthe diiy<i«l' i nn of 
>itopciiifaw>wiidottv»iooMny topAiertbegicaitBiys. 
tenons incoqMntioa of the himan lace, the wImIc^ at 
one tnBe» k nerer old, or imddle^ed, or joamgj but, 
Bi a con^tkn of oacfaai^peable constancj, mores on 
tfaroi^^ the Taried tenoor of penetoal decsjr, BM, re- 
notatjony and |ii ogi csbod. -Suna^ 

DCCCCLXXXIX. 
The qoestion is, whether y oa &tifigwMh me, because 
you hare better sense than odier people^ or whether 
you seem to have better sense than oUier people^ be- 
cause you d'mlingu'Mih me. — ShauUmc 

DCCCCXC. 

After a ton^e has once got the knack of l)*uig, 'tis 
not to be unarmed how impmsible afanost it is to reclaim 
it Whence It comes to paas that we see some men, who 
are otherwise veiy honest, so subject to ftm vice. I 
have an honest lacl to my tailor, who I never knew g^uil- 
t^ of one truth, no, not when it had been to his advan- 

DCCCCXCI. 
He, who reforms himself, has done more towards re- 
ibrming the public, than a crowd of noisy, impotent, 
patriots. — Lttvater. 

Dccccxcn. 

The greatest parts without discretion, as observed by 
an f;]cgant writer, may be fatal to their owner; as Tcfy- 
phcmuN, deprived of his eye, was only the more exposed, 
on account of liis enormous streng^ and stature. — 
Nume. 

Dccccxcnr. 

W<rre all books reduced to their quintessence, many 
a bulky uuUior would make his appearance in a penny 
pam|)hlet, and there would be scarce any such thing as 
ft folio: the works of an age would be contained on a few 
fdielvcH, not to mention millions of volumes that would 
be utterly destroyed.— /Sjocr^o/or. 
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DCCCCXCIV. 

People do not care to give alms without some secu- 
rity for their money; and a wooden leg or a withered 
arm is a sort of draftment upon heaven for those who 
choose to have their money placed to account there.— 
Madcemie. 

DCCCCXCV. 
Leave to low buiFoons by custom bred. 
And form'd by nature to be kick'd and fed. 
The vulgar and imenvied task to hit 
All persons right or 'v^Tong with random wit. 
Our wise forefathers bom in sober days, 
Resign*d to fools the tart and witty phrase; 
The motley coat gave warning for the jest. 
Excused the wound, and sanctidfied the pest 
But we from high to low all strive to sneer. 
Will all be wits, and not the Uvery wear. 

DCCCCXCVI. 

When there happens to be any thing ridiculou9 in a 
visage, and the owner of it thinks it an aspect of digmtr, 
he must be of very great quality to be exempt from nai- 
lery. The best expedient therefore is to be pleasant 
upon himself.— <S'/eeie. 

DCCCCXCVII. 

It matters not whether our good humour be construed 
by others into insensibility, or even idiotism; it is hap- 
pmess to ourselves, and none but a fool would meaaive 
hb satisfection by what the world thinks of it. — Giff* 
smith, 

Dccccxcvm. 

A tyrant, with legions at his command* may SAyr: (%fe- 
rini modo timeant: mough he is a fool if he says it, and 
a greater fool if he thinks it — Chesterfield, 

DCCCCXCIX. 

The Jews are so disseminated through all the trading 
parts of the worid, that they are become the instruments 
bv which the most distant nations converse with one 

b2 
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another, and by which mankind are knit together in a 
jpeneral correspondence; they are like the pegs and nails 
m k great building, which though they are but little 
valued in themselves, are absolutely necessary to keep 
the whole frame together. — SpedcUor. 

M. 

Nothing lowere a g^eat man so much, as not seizing 
the decisive moment of raising his reputation. This is 
seldom neglected, but with a view to fortune: by which 
mistake, it is not unusual to miss both. — De Hetz. 

MI. 

Wer't possible that wit could turn a penny. 
Poets might then grow rich as well as any: 
For 'tis not wit to have a great estate, 
The blind effect of fortune and of fate; 
Since oft we see a coxcomb dull and vain, 
Brim-fiiU of cash, yet empty in his brain: 
Nor is it wit that makes the lawyer prize 
His da^led gown; it's knavery in disguise: 
Nor is it wit that drills the statesman on 
To waste the sweets of hfe, so quickly gone : 
For 'tis not wit that brings a man to hanging. 
That goes not further than a harmless bangmg. 

Buckingham, 

Mir. 

The world is notlung but babble; and I hai-dly ever 
yet saw the man who did not prate too much, and speak 
tdb little : and yet half of our age is embezzled in this 
way. We are kept four or five years to learn words only, 
and to tack th^m together into clauses; as many more to 
make exercwtB, and to divide a continued discourse into 
80 many parts; and other five years, at least, to learn suc- 
cinctly to mix and interweave them after a subtle and 
intricate manner. — Montaigne. 

Mm. 

^ There is nothing so bad for the face as party zeal. It 
gives an ill-naturea cast to the eye, and a disagreeable 
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sourness to the look: besides that it makes the hues too 
strong, and flushes them worse than brandy. I have seen 
a woman's face break out in heats, as she has been talk- 
ing against a g^eat lord, whom she had never seen in her 
life; and indeed, I never knew a party woman that kept 
her beauty for a twelvemonth. — Jtddison. 

MIV. 

The seat of pride is in the heart, and only there ; and 
if it be not there, it is neither in the look, nor in the 
clothes. — Lord Clarendon. 

MV. 

He who prorogues the honesty of to-day till to-mor- 
row, will probably prorogue his to-morrow's to eternity. 
— Jjooaier, 

MVI. 

Nothing is more generally exploded than the folly of 
talking too much; yet I rarely remember to have seen 
five people together, where some one among them has 
not been predominant in that kind, to the great constraint 
and disgust of all the rest. But among such as deal in 
multitudes of words, none are comparable to the sober 
deliberate talker, who proceeds witn much thought and 
caution, makes his preface, branches out into several di- 
gressions, finds a hmt that puts him in mind of another 
story, which he promises to tell you when this is done; 
comes back regularly to his subject, cannot readily call 
to mind some person's name, holding his head, coq^ 
plains of his memory: tlie whole company all this wllib 
IS in suspense; at length, he says it is no matter, and so 
goes on. And, to crown the business, it perhaps proves 
at last a stor}' the company has heard iif^ times before; 
or, at best, some insipid adventure of the relater. — 
Svjift. 

Mvn. 

There is some rust about every man at the beginning: 
in Britain it often goes with a man to his grave; nay, ne 
dares not even pen a hicjacet to speak out for him after 
his death. — Madtemie. 
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MVUI. 

As it is barbarous in others to rally a man for natural 
defects, it is extremely agreeable when he can jest upon 
himself for them. — Steele. 

MIX. 

By struggling with misfortunes, we are sure to receive 
gome wounds in the conflict; but a sure method to come 
off victorious is by runmng away. — Croldsmitk. 

MX. 

No man can possibly improve in any company, for 
which he has not respect enough to be under some de- 
gree of restraint. — Chesterfield. 

MXI. 

No part of conduct asks for skill more nice, 
Though none more common, than to ^ve advice: 
Misers themselves in this will not be saving, 
Unless the knowledge makes it worth the having; 
And Where's the wonder when we will obtrude 
A useless gift, it meets ingratitude. 

StilUngfieet. 

Mxn. 

If any lucky wit chances to say what is called a good 
thing, and the table applauds it, it is damper's duty to 
iksk an explanation of the joke; or whether that was all. 
Mid what t'other gentleman sjud, who was the butt of 
the jest, and other proper questions of the like sort.— 
Cumbericaid. 

MXIU. 

Assure yourself that he has not the most distant scent 
f}i h\unan natiu*e, who weens that he is able to alter it, 
or thinks to obtain that easily of othera, which he can 
never obtain of himself — Lavater, 

MXIV. 

O blessed health! thou art above all gold and trea- 
sure; 'tis thou who enlargest the soul,— and openest all 
its powers to receive instruction, and to relish virtue. — 
He that has thee has httle more to wish for! and he that 
is so wretched as to want thee, wants every thing with 
thee. — Sterne- 
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MXV. 

A good name will wear out: a bad one may be turned: 
a nickname lasts for ever.^^Zimmerman, 

MXVI. 
'Tis not the title, whether handed down 
From ag^ to age, or flowing from the crown 
In copious streams, on recent men, who came 
From stems unknown, and sires without a name; 
'Tis not the star, which our brave Edward gave 
To mark the virtuous and reward the brave. 
Blazing without, whilst a base heart within 
Is rotten to the core with filth and sin? 
^Tis not the tinsel grandeur taught to wait 
At custom's call to mark the fool of state 
From fools of lesser note, that soul can awe 
Whose pride is reason, whose defence is law. 

ChurckUl 

Mxvn. 

Waste cannot be accurately told, though we are aea- 
fflble how destructive it is. Economy on the one haw], 
by which a certain income is made to maintain a mail 
|;enteeUy ; and waste on the other, by which, on the same 
mcorile, another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. 
It is a very nice thing; as one man wears his coat out 
niuch sooner than another, we cannot tell how% — Jbftn- 
son. 

Mxvni. 

It is not so hard to meet with wit, as with people thai 
make a good use of their own, or countenance that if 
another man. — Bruyere, 

MXIX. 

All politeness is owing to liberty. We polish one ano- 
ther, and rub off our comers and rou^h sides by a sort 
of amicable collision. To restrain this is inevitably to 
bring a rust upon men's understanding^. — Shafteahwry, 

MXX. 

Speech! is that all? — and shall an actor found 
A universal fiune on partial ground? 



■V'* 
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Parrots themselves speak properly by rote, 
And in six months my dog shall howl by luite. 
I laugh at those who when the stave they tread» 
Neglect the heart to compliment me head; 
With strict propriety their care's confined 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind: 
To syllable-dissectors they appeal. 
Allow them accent, cadence — ^fools may feel; 
But spite of all the criticising elves. 
Those who would make us feel, must feel themsdves. 

CkurduU, 
MXXI. 
He who goes round about in his requests, wants com- 
monly more than he chooses to appear to want — Laoater. 

Mxxn. 

Idleness is a disease that must be combated; but I 
would not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan 
of study. I myself have never pernsted m any plan for 
two days to^tiier. A man ougnt to read just as mcfina- 
tion leads him; for what he reads as a task will do him 
little good. A young man should read five hours in a day, 
and so may acquire a great deal of knowledge. -^JbftnMn. 

Mxxm. 

There are few countries, which, if well cultivated, 
would not support double the number of their inhabit 
tants, and yet tewer where one-third part of the people 
are not extremely stinted even in the necessaries of life. 
I tend out twenty barrels of com, which would mountain 
a family in breaa for a year, and I bring back in return 
a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows would 
drink in less than a month, at the expense of their health 
And reason.— ^S^/A 

MXXIV. 

A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will equally 
have nothing told hmi.^Chesterfield. 

MXXV. 

What though wit tickles? Tickling is unsafe. 
If still 'tis pdnful while it. makes us laugh. 
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Who, for the poor renown of being smart. 
Would leave a fting within a brother's heart. 
Parts may be prais^ g^ood nature is ador'd; 
Hien draw your wit as seldom as your sword. 
And never on the weak) or you'll i^pear 
As there no hero, no g^at genius here. 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 
Their want of edge from their oiTence is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen; 
The fame men give is for the joy they find? 
Dull is the jester, when the joke's unkind. 

Young* 

The true art of assisting beauty, consists in embellish- 
ing Uie whole person by the proper ornaments of viitur 
ous and commendable qualities. By this help alone it it^ 
that ^ose who are the favourite work of nature, or as 
Mr. Dryden expresses it, <<the porcelain of husMll 
^nd," become animated, and are In a capacity of exert- 
ing their charms; and those who aeem to have been ne- 
glected by her, like models wrought in haste, are capa- 
ble in a great measure of finishing what she has left im- 
perfect — Hughes, 

MXXVII. 

To do justice to the French, tliere is no living lan- 
guage that abounds so much in good songs. The genius 
of the people, and the idiom of their tongue, seena 
adapted to compositions of this sort. Our writers ge- 
nerally crowd into one song, materials enough for seve- 
ral; and SD they starve every thought, by endeanraring 
to nurse up more than one at a time. — Steek. 

Mxxvra. 

Promises was the ready money that was first ooiaed 
and made current by the law of nature, to support that 
society and commerce that was necessary for tiie com- 
fort and security of mankind. — Lord Clarmdan* 
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MXXIX. 

In cities, people are brought up in a total ignioraince 
o( and bUtmeable iniUfTerence for, country affau^; they 
can scarce distinguish flax from hemp, wheat from rye» 
and neither of them from barley: eating, drinking, and 
dressing are their qualifications; pastures, copses, aifter- 
grass, inning harvest, are gothic words there. If to some 
of them you talk of weignts, scales, measures, interest, 
and books of rates; to others of appeals, petitions, de- 
crees, and injunctions, they wiU prick up their ears. 
They pretend to know the world, and, though it is more 
safe and commendable, are ignorant of nature, her be- 
j^nnings, growths, gifts, and bounties. This ignorance 
18 frequently voluntary, and founded on the conceit they 
have of then* own calfings and professions; there is not 
a pettifogger, who, in his sooty study, with his noddle 
full of wicked quibbles and destructive chicane, does 
not prefer himself to the valuable husbandman, who 
praises God, cultivates the earth, sows in season, and 
gathers his rich harvest; and if at any time the wretch 
bears talk of the first men, or the patriarchs, of their 
rural lives, their order and security, he wonders how 
there could be any living without attorneys, counsellors, 
judges and solicitors; whilst those of another cast think 
they must be queer mortals without billiards, operas, 
caras, balb, coffee-houses, and ordinaries. — Bruyere. 

MXXX. 

The baUs of sight are so formed, that one man's eyes 
are spectacles to another to read his heart with. — TcsUar, 

MXXXI. 

The solicitude of doing well, and a certain striving 
and contending of a mind too far strsuned and overbent 
upon its undertaking, breaks, and hinders itself, like 
water, that by force of its own pressing violence, and 
abundance, cannot find a ready issue through the neck 
of a bottle, or a narrow sluice. — Montaigne, 

Mxxxn. 

Those travell'd youths, whom tender mothers wean. 
And send abroad to see, and to be seen; 
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With whom, lest they should fornicate, or worse, 
A tut(»r's sent b^ way of a dry-nurse; 
Each of whom lust enough of spirit bears 
To show our follies, and to bring home theirs. 
Have made all Europe's vices so well known, 
.They seem almost as natural as our own. 

ChurchUL 

Mxxxm. 

The body of the law is encumbered with superfluous 
members, that are like VirgiPs army, which he tells us 
was so crowded, many of them had not room to use their 
weapons. This prodi^ous society of men may be di- 
vided into the litigious and the peaceable. Under the 
first are comprehended all those that are carried down, 
in coach-fulls to Westminster-hall, every morning in 
term time. Martial's description of this. species of law- 
yer, is full of humour: 

"Iras et verba locant." 

I 

<* Men that hire out their words and anger;" sind tbat 
are more or less passionate according as they are paid 
for it, and allow their client a quantity of wrath propor- 
tionable to the fee which they receive from him. The 
peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, many of the 
benchers of the several inns of court, who seem to be the 
dignitaries of the law, and are rather endowed witli those 
qualifications of mind, that accomplish a man rather for 
a ruler than a pleader. These men live peaceably in 
their habitations, eating once a day, and dancing once a 
year, for the honour oftheir respective societies. Ano- 
ther numberless branch of peaceable lawyers, are those 
young men, who being placed at the iims of court in 
order to study the laws of their country, frequent the 
play-house more than Westminster-hall, and are seen in 
all public assemblies, except in a court of justice. I ahidl 
say nothing of those silent and busy multitudes that are 
employed witlun doors in the drawing up of writingB 
imd convejrances; nor of those greater numbers that pal- 
liate their ^ant of buaness, with a pretence to much 
chamber practice.-- ^ddKfoii. 
Vox. I. S 
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MXXXIV. 

To show the streng^, and infimiy of pride, 
By all 'tis followed, and by all denjr'd. 
What numbers are there, which at once pursue 
Praise, and the g^lory to contemn it, too.^ 

Young.. 
MXXXV. 
He who freely pradses what he means to purchase, and 
he who enumerates the faults of what he means to sell, 
may set up a partnership with honesty. — Lavater. 

MXXXVI. 

Let a man be never so img^teful, or inhuman, he 
■hall never destroy the sa^faction of my having done a 
good office. — Seneca. 

Mxxxvn. 

Invention is Hie talent of youth, and judgment of age : 
80 that our judgment grows harder to please, when we 
have fewer things to oirer it: this g^es through the whole 
commerce of life. When we are old, our mends find it 
difficult to please us, and are less concerned whether wc 
be pleased or not. — Swift. 

Mxxxvni. 

spectators only on this bustling stage. 

We see what vain designs mankind ene^e; 

• * * # 

Armies embattled meet, and thousands bleed. 
For some vile spot where fifty cannot feed; 
Squirrels for nuts contend: and wrong or right. 
For the world's empire kings ambitious fight. 
WTiat odds? to us, 'tis all the self-same thing, 
A nut, a world, a squirrel, and a king. 

Chur(Mll. 
MXXXIX. 
Fashion, though powerful in all things, is not more so 
in any, than in bemg well or ill at court. There are 
times, when disgrace is a kind of fire, that purifies all 
btd qualities, and illuminates every good one. There 
are others, in which the beingout of lavouris unbecom- 
ing a man of character.— /fe Metz. 
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MXL. 

Laughing at the misconduct of the world, wiU, in a 
great measure, ease us of any more disi^reeable passion 
about it Laughing satire bids the fauest for success. 
The world is too proud to be fond of a serious tutor; ^ad 
when an author is in a passion, the laugh, generally^ as 
in conversation, turns against him.—- Foun^. 

MXLI. 

A man is not qualified for a butt, who has not a good 
deal of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous side 3thSa 
character. A stupid butt is only fit for the conversation 
of ordinary people : men of wit reqiure one that will jpye 
them play, and bestir himself in the absurd part of hb 
behaviour. A butt with these accomplishments frequent- 
\y gets the laugh on his side, and turns the ridicule upon 
liim that attacks him. Sir John FalstafT was a hero of 
this species, and ^ves a good description of himself in 
his capacity of a butt, sSter the following manner:— 
" Men of all sorts,'* say^ that merry kni^t, " take a 
pride to gird at me. The brain of man is not able to in- 
vent anjr thing that tends to laughter more than I in- 
vent, or is invented on me. I am not only witty in my- 
self, but the cause that wit is in other men." — Steele. 

MXLn. 

Our fathers pnus'd rank ven'son. Tou suppose. 
Perhaps, young men! our fathers had no nose. 
Not so— a buck was then a week's repast. 
And 'twas their point, I ween, to make it last; 
More pleased to keep it till their friends could come^ 
Than eat the sweetest by themselves at home. 
Why had not I in those good tunes my buth. 
Ere coxcomb-pies, or coxcombs were on earth? 

Pope, 

MXLm. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it afler* 
wards continues the same treatment with less scruple 
or ceremony.— j8i«»yif. 
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MXLIV. 

A principal souree of erroneous ^udgpnent is viewing 
tlungs partially, and only on one side; as, for instance, 
fortune-hunters, when mey contemplated the fortunes 
singly and separately, it was a dazzling and tempting 
object; but when they came to possess the wives and 
the fortunes together, they beg^ to suspect they had 
not made quite so good a bargain. — Johnson, 

MXLV. 

We do so willingly slip the collar of command upon 
any pretence whatever, and are so ready to usurp upon 
dominion^ and every one docs so naturally aspire to 
libeity and power, that no utility whatever, whether 
derived from the wit or valour of mose he does employ, 
ought to be so dear to a superior, as a downright and 
sincere obedience. — Montaigne. 

MXLVI. 

Applause 

Waits on success; the nckle multitude 
■ Like the light straw that floats along the stream, 

Glide with the current stiD, and follow fortune. 

Franklin. 
MXLVIL 

There is no greater monster in being, tlian a very ill 
man of great parts. He lives like a man in a palsy, 
with one side of him dead. While, perhaps, he enjoys 
the satisfaction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he bias 
lost the taste of good-will, of friendship, of innocence. 
— Steele. 

MXLVm. 

People know very little of the world and talk non- 
sense, when they talk of plainness and solidity un- 
adorned: they will do nothing; mankihd has been long 
out of a state of nature, and the golden age of native 
simplicity will never return. Whether for the better 
or tne worse, no matter: but we are refined! and phdn 
manners, plain dress, and plain diction, would as little 
do in life, as acorns, herbage, and the water of the 
r.eighbouring spring, would do at table. — Chesterfield. 
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MXLIX. 

The ^^•o^ld's a wood, in which all lose their way, 
Tliiough by a different path each goes astray. 

Buckingham* 
ML. 
The worst of all knaves are those who can minuc 
their former honesty. — Lavater. 

MLI. 

There is a sort of harmless liars, frequently to be met 
with in company, who deal much in the marveUoas. 
Their usual mtention is to please and entertain: but as 
men are most delighted with what they conceive to be 
truth, these people mistake the means of pleasing, and 
incur universal blame. — Hume, 

MLn. 

We measure the excellence of other men, by some 
excellence we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, 
poor enough, (as poets used to be,) seeing an aldeiman 
with his gold chain, upon his horse, by way of scovn^ 
said to one of his companions, " Do you see yon fellow, 
how goodly, how big ne looks? why that feUow cannot 
make a blank verse." — Selden. 

MLin. 

To be vain, is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been 
done them, wlmt great company they have kept) and 
the like, by which they plainly confess that these ho- 
nours were more than their due, and such as their friends 
would not believe, if they had not been told: whereas 
a man truly proud, thinks the greatest honours below 
his merit, and consequently scorns to boast. I there- 
fore deliver it as a maxim,- that whoever desires the cha- 
racter of a proud man, ought to conceal his vanity.— 
Stuift. 

MUV. 

You must not neglect doing a thing immediately good, 
from fear of remote evil; from fear of its being abused. 
A man who has candles may alt up too late, which he 
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would not do if he had not candles; but nobody will 
deny that the art of making candles, by which light is 
continued to us beyond the time that the sun gives us 
liriit, is a valuable art, and ought to be presented. — 
Jofmson, 

MLV. 
All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things; but 
yet a man of the world should know them. They are 
the out works of manners and decency, which would be 
too often broken in upon, if it were not for that defence, 
which keeps the enemy at a proper distance. It is for 
that reason that I always treat fools and coxcombs with 
great ceremony; true good-breeding not being a suffi- 
cient barrier against them. — Chesterfield. 

MLVI. 

We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect ourselves 
too much to labour imder the disease. oi pride, which 
cleaves the closer to us by our belief or confidence that 
we are quite without it. — Lord Clarendon. 

MLVn. 

Nothing is so much admired, and so little understood, 
as wit. — Jlddison. 

, MLVm. 

To say more of a man than one thinks, with a pros- 
pect of interest, is dishonest; and without it, foolish. 
And whoever has had success in such an undertaking 
must of necessity, at once, think himself in his heart a 
knave for having done it, and his patron a fool for having 
believed it. — Pope, 

MLIX. 

Among the sources of those inniunerable calamities 
which from age to age have overwhelmed mankind, 
may be reckoned as one of the principal, the abuse of 
words. — Bishop Home. 

MLX. 

Fortune made up of toys and impudence. 
That conunon jade that has not common sense. 
But fond of business, insolently dares 
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Pretend to rule, yet spoils the world's alFurs; 
She's fluttering up and down, her favour throwi 
On the next met, nor minding what she does. 
Nor why, nor whom she helps, nor merit knowii 
Sometimes she smiles, then like a fuiy raves. 
And seldom truly loves but fools or knaves. 
I^et her love whom she wiU, I scorn to woo her, 
While she stays with me, I'll be civil to her; 
But if she offers once to move her wings, 
I'll fling her back all her vain gewgaw things. 

JSttckingham, 
MLXI. 
One g^at mark, by which you may discover a critic» 
who has neither taste nor learning, is this, that he seldom 
ventures to praise any passage in an author which has not 
!>een before received and applauded by the public, and 
that his criticism turns wholly- upon little faults and otw 
rors. This part of a critic is so very easy to suodeed 
in, tliat we hnd every ordinary reader, upon the pub- 
lishing of a new poem, has wit and iil-nature enougii to 
turn several passages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place. This Mr. Dryden has very agreea* 
bly r^arked, in those celebrated lines: 

•* Errors like straws upon the sur&ce flow; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below.'' 

MLXn. 

In fancied scenes, as in life's real plan. 
He could not, for a moment, sink the man. 
In whate'er cast hb character was laid. 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd. 
Natiure, in spite of all his skill, crept in: 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstafl*— still was Quin. 

CkurtkilL 
MLXm. 

1 have observed one ingredient somewhat necesmy 
in a man's composition towards happiness, which peo- 
ple of feeling would do well to acquire — a certain re»« 
pect for the follies of mankind: for there are sojnany 
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foob whom the world entitles to regard, whom accident 
has placed in heights of which they are unworthy, that 
he who cannot restrain his contempt or indignation at 
the sight, will be too often quarrelling with Oie dispo- 
sal of things to relish that share which is allotted to hmi- 
self. — Bfcmenzie* 

MLXIV. 
Just as the hinder of two chariot wheels 
Still presses closely on its fellow's heels. 
So flies to-morrow, while you fly as &st. 
For ever following, and for ever last 

From the Latin ofPeraius. — Howes, 

MLXV. 
Let the pasncm for flattery be ever so inordinate, the 
supply can keep pace with the demand, and in the 
world's great market, in which wit and folly drive their 
bwreains with each other, the^e are traders of all sorts. 
""Cumberkmd. 

MLXVI. 
A man's own good-bree^ng is the best security against 
otber people's ill-manners. -—CAes^er/{e/!Q^ 

MLXVn. 

In a troubled state, we must do as in foul weather 
upon the Thames, not think to cut directly through, so 
that the boat may be quickly full of water, but rise and 
fidl, as the waves do, and g^ve as much as we conve- 
niently can. — Selden* 

MLXVm. 

The optics of some minds are in so unlucky a perspec- 
tive, as to throw a certain shade on every picture that 
is presented to them; while those of others, like the 
mirrors of the ladies, have a wonderful effect in better- 
ing their complexions. — Mackenzie. 

MLXIX. 

TTlus for that, is rather a trick than a benefit; and he 
deserves to be cozened, that gives any thing in hope of a 
return* — Seneca. 
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MLXX. 

If, besides the accomplishments of being mt^ and ill- 
natiured, a man is vicious into the bargpiin, he is one of 
the most mischievous creatures that can enter into a 
civil society. — Jtddiaon. 

MLXXI. 

Good sense and learning may esteem obtain^ 

Humour and wit a laugh, if rightly ta'en: 

Fair virtue admiration may impart; 

But 'tis g^od-nature only wins the heart: 

It moulds the body to an easy ^race. 

And brightens every feature oi the face: 

It smooths th' unpolishe'd tongue with eloquence, 

And adds persuasion to the finest sense. 

SHOingfleei. 
MLXXU. 
A man who has passed his life on shipboard, will pace 
the length of liis quarter-deck on the terrace before his 
house, were it a mile in length. — Cimborland* 

MLXXni. 
He) that ogives one himself (if he be worth taking) 
g^ves the greatest benefit: so that a brave mind can never 
want matter for liberality in the meanest condition; for 
nature has been so kind to us, that where we have no- 
thing of fortune's we may bestow sometlnng of oxir own. 
— Seneca. 

IHLXXIV. 

They who have never known prosperity, can faanfly be 
said to be unhappy; it is from the remembrance of jogm 
we have lost, that the arrows of affliction are pointed.*— 
Mackenzie. 

MLXXV. 

Long and curious speeches are as fit for despatch, as 
a robe, or mantle, with a long train, is for a race. Pre- 
faces, and passages, and excusations, and other speeches 
of reference to me person, are g^at wastes of time; and 
though they seem to proceed of modesty, they are bnir 
ver\'. — Lord Bacon. 
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MLXXVI. 

He that seeks safety in a statesman's pity, may as well 
run a ship upon sharp rocks, and hope a harbour. — 
Howard, 

MLXXVII. 

Knowledge of books in recluse men, is like that sort 
of lantern, which hides him who carries it, and serves 
only^ to pass throu^ secret and gloom]^ paths of his own ^ 
but in the possession of a man of business, is as a torch 
in the hana of one who is willing and able to show those 
who are bewildered, the way which leads to prosperity 
and welfare. — Spectator, 

MLXXVin. 

Good manners are the settled medium of social, as 

specie b of commercial life; returns are equally expected 

tar both; and peopjle wiU no more advance their civility 

to a bear, than their money to a bankrupt.— CAe»<cr/f6/ff. 

MLXXIX. 

The foundation of knowledge must be laid by reading, 
General principles must be had from books, which, how- 
ever, must be brought to the test of real life. In con- 
Tersation you never get a system. What is said upon a 
wibject is to be gathered from a hundred people. The 
parts of a4ruth, which a man gets thus, are at such a 
distance from each other that he never attains to a full 
iriew. — Jchnson, 

MLXXX. 

Swift, in his " Scheme to make an Hospital for Incu- 
rables," says, by a plain computation, it is evident, that 
two hundred thousand persons wUl be daily provided 
£br, and the allowance for maintaining this collection of 
incurables, may be seen in the followmg account. 

For the Incurables, per day. 

Fools, bemg. . . 20,000 at one shilling each £1000 

Knaves 30,000 1500 

Scolds 30,000 1 500 

Soabblers 40,000 2000 

Coxcombs 10,000 500 
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Infidels 10,000 500 

Liars 30,000 1500 

Envious 20,000 1000 

Vain ,.... 10,000 500 

Total main- — — 

tained 200,000 Total expense £10,000 

From whence it appears, tliat the daily ex- 
pense will amount to such a sum as, in 365 
days, comes to £3,650,000 

Swift's Works—Scoit*a Edit. vol. ix. 8vo. 1814. 

MLXXXL 

The some things are said over and over, and there re- 
mains nothing new to be said, to the point of truth, 
though arguments and controversy from pven and sup- 
positious premises, will last to the end of the world.— 
JoinerianOy 1772. 

MLxxxn. 

To be a niggard of one's observation, is so much worse 
than to hoard up one's money, as the former may be 
both imparted and retained at the same time. — Skmstona, 

MLXXXni. 

Dotli a man stutter, look asquint, or halt? 
Mimics draw humour out of nature's fault; 
With personal defects their mirth adorn. 
And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 

ChurchilL 
MLXXXIV. 
The manner of saying or of doin^ any thing goes A 
great wa^ in the value of the thing itself. It was weM 
said of him that called a good office that was done harsh- 
ly, and with an ill-will, a stony piece of breads it is ne- 
cessary for him that is hungnr to receive it, but it ahidbst 
chokes a man in the going down. — Seneca, 

MLXXXV. 

A madman loves to be with people whom he fears| 
not as a dog feard the lash, ^ut of whom he stands iH 
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MLXXXVI. 

To buy books, as some do who make no use of them, 
only because they were published by an eminent printer, 
is much as if a man should buy clothes that did not fit 
him, only because they were made by some famous tailor. 

MLxxxvn. 

After all the maxims and systems of trade and com- 
merce, a stander-by woidd think the affairs of the world 
were most ridiculously contrived. — Swift. 

MLxxxvni. 

The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife; 
And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune; 
For beauty being poor, and not cried up 
By birth or wealth, can truly mix with iteither. 
And wealth, when there's such difference in years 
And £ur descent, must make tl^e yoke uneasy. 

Massinger. 
MLXXXIX. 

Poativeness is a good quality for orators, because he 
that would obtrude his thoughts and reason upon a mul- 
titude, will convince others the more, as he appears con- 
vinced \ama^,^Swift 

MXC. 
*Tis an ill thing to be ashamed of one's poverty, but 
much worse not to make use of lawful endeavours to 
avoid it. — Tkuddides. 

MXCI. 

A person's manner is never easy, whilst he feels a 
consciousness that he is fine. The country fellow, consi- 
dered in some lights, appears genteel; but it is not when 
he is dressed on Sundays, with a large nosegay in his 
bosom: it is when he is reaping, makuig hay, or when 
he IS hedging in his burden frock : it is then he acts with 
eaie» and thinks himself equal to his appai:el.-<-iS%en«^oii6. 
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MXCII. 

The dialect of conversation is now-a-days so swelled 
with vanity and compliment, and so surfeited (as I may 
say) of expressions of kindness and respect, that if a man 
that lived an age or two ago should return into the world 
ag^n, he would really want a dictionary to help him to 
understand his own language, and to know the true in- 
trinac value of the phraie m fashion, and would hardly 
at first believe at what a low rate the highest strains and 
expressions of kindness imaginable do commonly pass 
in current pajrment: and when he should come to un- 
derstand it, it would be a great while before he could 
bring himself with a good countenance and a good con- 
science to converse A^-ith men upon equal terms, and in 
their own way. — Tillotson. 

Mxcnr. 

•Men as resolute appear 



With too much, as too little fear; 

And, when they're out of hopes of flying. 

Will run away from death by dying; 

Or turn again to stand it out. 

And those they fled, like lions, rout. 

Butler, 
MXCIV. 
The vulgar may swallow any sordid jest; any mere 
drollery or buffoonery; but it must be a finer and truer 
wit which takes with men of sense and good breeding.— 
Shaftesbury. 

MXCV. ' 

However contradictory it may be in geometry, it is true 
in taste, that many little things will not make a great 
one. The sublime impresses the mind at once, and with 
one great idea; it is a single blow; the elegant, indeed, 
may be produced by repetition; by an accumulation of 
many mmute drcumstances. — Sir J, Reynolds. 

MXCVI. 
National prejudice is bj some called a virtue, but the 
virtue of it conabts only in the proper appficatioii and 
Vol. L T 
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moderate deg^ree of it. It must be confessed a hap- ' 
py attachment, which can reconcile the Laplander to lus 
neezing snows, and the African to his scorching sun. — 
Cumberland, 

MXCVIL 
Well sounding verses are the charms we use 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse: 
Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold^ 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids. 
We learn that sound as well as sense, persuades. 

Waller. 
MXCVffl. 
The faithiul nunister provideth not OfH^ wholesome, 
but plentifiil food for his people. Almost mcre^ble was 
the painfulness of Baronius, tiie compiler of the volumi- 
nous Annals of the Church, who, for thirty years toge- 
ther, <preached three or four times a week to the people. 
As for our minister, he preferreth rather to entertain his 
people with wholesome cold meat, which was on the ta- 
ble before, than with that which is hot from the spit, 
raw and hsdf-roasted. Yet, in repetition of the same ser- 
mon, every edition hath a new addition, if not of new 
matter, of new affections. " Of whom (saith St. Paul) 
we have told you often, and now we tell you weeping.'* 
^Fulkr. 

MXCIX. 
It should seem that indolence itself would incline a 
person to be honest, as it requires infinitely greater pains 
and contrivance to be a knave. — Shenatwie. 

MC. 

The first physicians by debauch were made? 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-liv*d fathers eam'd their food; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purify'd the blood; 
But we their sons, a pamper'd race of men. 
Are dwindled down to tnreescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
llian fee the docter for a nauseous draught. 




The wise for cure on exercise depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

Drydcn, 
MCI. 
Great minds erect their never-failing trophies 
On the firm base of mercy; but to triumph 
Over a suppliant, by proud fortune captivated. 
Argues a bastard conquest 

MCII. 

The attachments of mere nurth are but the shadows 
of that true friendship, of which the ^cere aiTections of 
the heart are the substance. — Burton. 

Mcin. 

A joker is near akin to a buffoon; and neither of them 
is the least related to a 'wit.-^CheattrfiM, 

MCIV. 
'Tis a fault in our very laws, to maintain this error, 
that a man is not capable of managing lus own estate ^ 
he be five-and-twenty years old, whereas he will have 
much ado to manage his life so long. — Montaigne, 

MCV. 
As small letters hurt the sight, so do small matters 
him that is too much intent upon them: the^'^ vex and 
stir up anger, which begets an evil habit in hiro in refe- 
rence to greater affairs. — Plutarch. 

MCVI. 

What has pleased, and continues to please, is likd^ 
to please agam: hence are derived the rules of art; and 
on this immoveable foundation they must for ever stand. 
— Sir J. Beynolda. 

Mcvn. 

There isnotbJng more certain than that eveiyman 
would be a wit if he could; and notwithstanding pedants 
of a pretended depth and solictity are apt todecry the 
writings of a polite author as flash and froth, they aH 
^them show, i^Km occasion, that they would spare no 
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pains to arrive at the character of those whom they sccni 
to despise. — ^iddismi. 

MCVUI. 

As no tricks on the rope but those that break* 
Or come most near to oreaking of a neck. 
Are worth the sight, so nothing goes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of aU to it; 
For nonsense being neither false nor true, 
A little wit to any thin^ may screw; 
And, when it has a while been U8*d, of course 
Will stand as well in virtue, pow'r, and force. 
And pass for sense t' all purposes as g^ood 
As if it had at first been understood: 
For nonsense has the amplest privileges. 
And more than all the strongest sense obliges. 
That furnishes the schools with terms of art. 
The mysteries of science to impart; 
Supplies all seminaries vnXh. recruits 
or endless controversies and disputes; 
For learned nonsense has a deeper sound 
Than easy sense, and goes for more profound. 

Butler. 
MCIX. 
Man is a creature very inconsistent with himself: Uic 
greatest heroes are sometimes fearful; the spric'htliest 
wits at some hours dull, and the greatest pobticians on 
some occasions whimsical. But I shall not pretend to 
palliate or excuse the matter; for I find by a calculation 
of my own nativity, that I cannot hold out with any 
tolerable wit longer than two minutes afler twelve of the 
clock at night between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
of the next month. — Tatter. 

MCX. 

Call liim wise whose actions, words, and steps, are all 
a clear because to clear a whi/.^^Lavater. 

MCXl. 

Against our peace we arm our will : 
Amidst our plenty something still 
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Tor horsesj houses, pictures, planting. 
To Ihee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest 
That something if we could obtain. 
Would soon create a future pain. 

Prior. 

Mcxn. 

A critic is T>ne that has spelled over a great many 
books, and his observation is the orthography.— He la 
the surgeon of old authors, and heals the wounds of 
dust and ignorance. He converses much in fragments 
and desunt muUa^a and, if he piece it up with two lines 
he is more proud of that book than the author. He 
tuns over all sciences to peruse their syntaxis, and thinks 
all learning comprised in writing Latin. He tastes 
styles as some discreeter palates do wine; and tells yon 
which is genuine, which sophisticate and bastard. His 
own phrase is a miscellany of old words, deceased lon|^ 
before the Caesars, and entombed by Yarro, and the mo- 
demest man he foUows is Plautus. He writes omneU 
at leng^, and quid-quid^ and his gerund is most incon- 
formable. He is a troublesome vexer of the dead, 
which after so long sparring must rise up to the judg- 
ment of his castigations. He is one that makes tul 
books sell dearer, whilst he swells them into folios with 
his comments. — Bishop Earle. 

Mcxm. 

■ False smiles 



Deprive you of your judgments. 
The conmtion of our aifau^s exact a double care, 
And, like bifronted Janus, we must look 
Backward, as forward; though a flattering calm 
Bids us uige on, a sudden tempest ndsed. 
Not feare^ much less expected, in our rear. 
May foully &11 upon us, and distract us 
To our confumon. 

Massinger. 
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MCXIV. 

Curiosity is a languid principle where access is eas}, 
and gratification is immediate, remoteness and difficulty 
are powerful incentives to its vigorous and lasting ope- 
rations. By many who live witiiin the sound of Bow 
bells, the internal wonders of St. Paul's or the Tower 
may not be thought in the least degree interesting. 
Yet, how justly would such persons be classed with the 
incurious of -flEsop; if, on visiting their country friends, 
it should appear that they had never been in the whis- 
pering gaiety, or seen the lions! equally ridiculous is 
that Englishman who roams in search of curiosities 
abroad, without having previously inspected the great 
beauties of nature and art at home. Sir Solomon Sim- 
ple, before he was informed at Venice that the Panthe- 
on, and St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, in London, where 
two of the first pieces of architecture in Europe, had 
never heard that such buildings existed. — Monro. 

MCXV. 

I spent much time in learning to ride the great horse, 
that creature being made above all others for the ser- 
rice of man, as ^ving his rider all the advantages of 
which he is capable, while sometimes he gives him 
strength, sometimes a^lity or motion for the overcoming 
of his enemy, insomuch, that a good rider on a good 
horse, is as much above himself and others, as this world 
can make him. — Life of Lord Herbert of Cherhury. 

MCXVI. 

It is usual with persons who mount the stage for the 
cure or information of the crowd about them, to make 
solemn professions of tiieir being wholly disinterested 
in the pains they take for the pubhc good. At the 
same time, those very men who make harangues in 
plush doublets, and extol their own abilities and gene- 
rous inchnations, tear their lungs in vending a drug, and 
show no act of bounty, except it be, tiiat they lower a 
demand of a crown to six, nay, to one penny. — Steek- 




Mcxvn. 

Persons are oftentimes misled in reg^ard to their 
choice of dress, by attending to the beauty of colours, 
rather than selecting «uch colours as may increase thdr 
own beauty. — Shenstone. 

Mcxvm. 

It is the same with understanding as with eyes: to a 
certain size and make just so much light is necessaty, 
and no more. Whatever is beyond, brings darkness and 
confusion. — Shaftesbury. 

MCXIX. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary partisans^ 
we shall find them acting after the example of the wild 
Tartars, who are ambitious of destroying a man of the 
most extraordinary parts and accomplishments, as think- 
ing that upon his decease the same talents, whatever 
post they qualified him for, enter of course into his de- 
sti'ovcr. — Addison. 

m 

MCXX. 

An oven that is stoppM, or river staid, 
Bumeth more hotly, swelleth with more rage; 
So of concealed soitow may be said; 
Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage: 
But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

Shak^eare. 

MCXXI. 

Many species of wit are quite mechamcal: these are 
Hie favourites of witlings, wnose fame in words scarce 
outlives the remembrance of their funeral ceremonies.— 
Zimmerman, 

Mcxxn. 

Let us seriously reflect of what a pudding is com- 
posed: it is composed of flour, that once waved in the. 
gt)lden grun, and drank tfie dews of the morning,— of 
milk pressed firom the swelling udder by the gentle hand 
of the beauteous milk maid, whose beauty and innocence 
might have rec<»iuiiended a worse draught, who, while 
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she stroked the udder, indulged no ambitious thoughts 
of wandering in palaces, formed no plans for destruction 
of her fellow creatures; — ^milk, which is drawn from the 
cow, that useful animal that eats the grass of the field, 
and supplies us with that wluch made the greatest part 
of the food of mankind in the affe wluch the poets have 
agreed to call golden. It b made with an egg, that mi- 
racle of nature, which the theoretical Burnett has com- 
pared to creation. An egg contains within its beautiful 
smooth surface an unformed mass, which, by incubation 
of the parent, becomes a regular animal, furnished with 
bones and sinews, and covered with feathers. — ^Let us 
con^der, can there be more wanting to complete the 
meditation on a pudding; if more is wanting, more may- 
be found: it contains salt, which keeps the sea from pu- 
trefaction — salt, which is made the image of intellectual 
excellence, contributes to the foundation of a pudding. 
"—Johnson. 

Mcxxm. 

Cares, both in kind and degree, arc as innumerable as 
the sands of the seashore; and the fable which Hyginus 
has so pleasantly constructed on this subject, shows that 
man b their proper prey. *< Care," says he, ** crossing 
a dangerous brook, collected a mass of the dirty slime 
which deformed its banks, and moulded it into the image 
of an earthly being, which Jupiter, on passing by soon 
afterwards, touched with ethereal fire, and warmed into 
animation; but, being at a loss what name to give this 
new production, and disputing to whom of right it be- 
longed, the matter was referred to the arbitrament of 
Saturn, who decreed that his name should be mas. Homo 
ab humo, from the dirt of which he had been made; that 
care should entirely possess liis mind while living; that 
Tellus, or the earth, should receive hb body when dead; 
and that Jupiter should dispose of his celestial essence 
according to his discretion. Thus was man made tiie 
property of care from hb original formation; and discon- 
tent the offspring of care, nas ever since been hmsinse- 
parable companion." — Burton's Anntomy of Melanclwly. 
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MCXXIV. 

Love can be founded upon nature only, or the appear- 
ance of it, for this reason; however a peruke may tend 
to soften tlie human features, it can very seldom make 
amends for the mixture of artifice wluch it discovers.-— 
JShenstone, 

MCXXV. 
-In nature, all is managed for the best with perfect 
frugality and just reserve, profuse to none, but bountiful 
to sol; never employing on one thing more than enough, 
hut with exact economy retrenchmg the superfluous, 
and adding force to what is principal in every thing.— 
ShafUahwry, 

MCXXVI. 

A library pharmaceuUcally disposed, would have the 
appearance of a dispensatory, and nught be properly 
enough so called; and when I recollect how many of our 
eminent collectors of books have been of the medical 
faculty, I cannot but think it probable that those grditt 
benefactors to literature, Radcliffe, Meade, Sloane, Hun- 
ter, and others, have had this very idea in their minds, 
when they founded their libraries. — Cumberland. 

Mcxxvn. 

The world is made up, for the most part, of fbols, or 
knaves, both irreconcilable foes to truth: the first beincr 
daves to a blind credulity, which we may properly cau 
bigotry: the last are too jealous of that power they have 
usurped over the folly and ignorance of the others, which 
the establislunent of the empire of reason would destroy. 
For truth, being made so plaui and easy to all men, would 
render the designs and arts of knaves of little use in 
those opinions, which set the world at odds, and by the 
feuds they maintain, enrich those who in a charitable 
peacefiil world must starve. — Buckingham, 

Mcxxvin. 

Mankind have a great aversion to intellectual labour, 
but even supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, 
more people would be content to be i^orant than would 
take even a little trouble to acquire it— JbftiMon. 
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MCXXIX. 

The sumiper's flower is to the summer sweet. 

Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flow'r with base infection meet. 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity; 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 

Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds. 

Shaktpeare. 
MCXXX. 
A degenerate noble, or one that is proud of hb birth, 
is like a turnip; there is nothing good of him but that 
wluch is under ground; or nuu>ari>, a contemptible 
dmib, that springs from a noble root He has no more 
title to the worih and virtue of his ancestors, than the 
worms that were engendered in their dead bodies; and 
yet he believes he has enough to exempt lumself and his 
pofterity from all things of that nature for ever. This 
nuikeB him glory in the antiquity of his fanul^, as if his 
nobility were the better the farmer off it is m tune, as 
well as desert, from that of his predecessors. He believes 
tile honour that was Icfl him, as well as the estate, is 
sufficient to support his qualitv, without troubUng him- 
self to purchase any more of his own; and he meddles 
as little with the management of the one as the other, 
but trusts both to the government of his sen^ants, by 
whom he is equally cheated in both. He supposes the 
empty title of^ honour sufficient to serve his turn, though 
he has spent the substance and reality of it; like the 
fellow that sold his ass, but woidd not part with the sha- 
dow of it; or Apicius, that sold his house, and kept onl^ 
the balcony, to see and be seen in. And because he is 

£tivilegcd from being arrested for his debts, he supposes 
e has the same freedom from all obligations he owes 
humanity and his country, because he is not punishable 
for his ignorance and want of honour, no more than po- 
verty or unskilfulness is in other professions, which the 
law supposes to be punishment enough to itself. He is 
vote a fanatic, that contents himself with the mere title 
of a saint, and makes that his privilege to act all manner 
of inckedncss; or the ruins of a noble structure, of 
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which there is nothing left but the foundation, and that 
obscured and buried under the rubbish of the super- 
structure. The living honour of his ancestors is long 
ago departed, dead and gone; and his is but the ghost 
and shadow of it, that haunts the house with horror and 
disquiet, where once it lived. His nobility is truly de- 
scended from the glor^ of his forefathers, and may be 
rightly ssdd to fall to hun: for it will never rise agam to 
the height it was in them by his means; and he succeeds 
them as candles do the office of the sun. The confi- 
dence of nobility has rendered him ignoble, as ihe 
opinion of wealth makes some men poor; and as those 
that are bom to estates neglect industry, and have no 
business but to spend; so he, being bom to honour, be- 
lieves he is no farther concerned, than to consume and 
waste it. He is but a copy, and so ill done, that there is 
no line of the original in hun, but the sin only. — Butkr. 

MCXXXI. 

Of all mortals a critic is the silliest; for, by inuring 
himself to examine all things, whether they are of con- 
sequence or not, he never looks upon any thing but- 
wim a design of passing sentence upon it; by which 
means he is never a companion, but always a censor.—* 
Steele. 

Mcxxxn. 

Love sees what no eye sees; love hears what no ear 
hears; and what never rose in the heart of man love pre- 
pares for its object. — Lavater. 

Mcxxxm. 

The mind and body must be continually in exercise, 
and therefore dancing, sin^ng, masking, mumming, 
however severely they may be censured by the Catos rf 
the age, are, if opportunely and soberly used, extremely 
benencial in the cure of melancholy. MeKus est fodere 
quam saltare, says St.* Austin; and TuUy insists Nemo 
aaltat sobrius: but these are the observations of men to 
whom age and infirmities had rendered all youthful pas- 
times unpleasantand disagreeable. Let the world I say, 
have their may-gaines, wakes, witsunales; their dancings 
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and concerts; their puppet-shows, hobbj-horses, tabors, 
bagpipes, balls, barley-breaks, and whateTer sports and 
recreations please them best, prodded they be followed 
with discretion.—i7ur/(m. 

MCXXXiy. 

{SailonS Hang con^deration! 

When tnis is spent is not our ship the same. 

Our courage too the same, to fetch in mwe? 

The earth, where it is fertilest, returns not 

More than three harvests, while the glorious sun 

Posts through the zodiac, and makes up the year: 

But the sea, which is our mother, (that embraces 

Both the rich Indies in her outstretch'd arms,) 

Yields every day a crop if we dare reap it. 

No, no, my mates, let tradesmen think of thrift, 

And usurera hoard up; let our expense 

Be as our comings in are, without bounds. 

We are the Neptunes of the ocean? 

And such as traffic shall pay sacrifice 

Ofthcir best lading. Masainger. 

MCXXXV. 

The exercises I wholly condemn are dicing and card- 
ing, especially if you play for any great sum of money, 
or spend any time in them, or use to come to meetings 
in dicing-houses, where cheaters meet and cozen young 
gentlemen out of all their money. — Life of Lord Her- 
oert of Cherbury. 

MCXXXVI. 

If a man does not make new acquaintance as he ad- 
^'ances tlu-ough life, he will soon find himself left alone. 
A man should keep his friendship in constant repiur — 
Johnson. 

Mcxxxvn. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when tliey will not so much as take warning? — 
Swift 

MCXXXVIII. 

Sin is the fruitful parent of distempers, and ill lives 
occasion good physicians. — South. 
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MCXXXIX. 

The aim of ail is but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth and ease, in waning age; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting stnie. 

That one for all, or all for one we gage: 

As life for honour in fell battles rage. 

Honour for wealth; and oft that wealth doth cost 

The death of all, and altogether lost. 

So that in vent'ring all, we leave to be 

The things we are for that which we expect: 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, 

in having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have 5 so then we do neglect 

The thmg we have, and all for want of wit. 

Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Shakspeare, 
MCXL. 
It is of use to a man to understand not only how to 
overcome, but also to give ground, when to conquer, 
would rather turn to his disadvantage; for there is such 
a thing sometimes as a Cadmean victory; to which the 
wise Euripides attesteth, when he saith; — 

Where two discourse, if the one's anger rise 
The man who lets tlic contest fall is wise. 

Plutarck. 
MCXLI. 
I cannot represent our modem heroes and wits, vul- 
garly called sharpers, more naturally than under Ae 
shadow of a pack of dogs; for this set of men are, like 
them, made up of finders, lurchers, and setters. Some 
search for tlie prey, others pursue, otliers take it, and if 
it be worth it, they all come in at the death, and wony 
the carcase. It would require a most exact knowledge 
of the field and the harbours where the deer lie, to re- 
count aU the revolutions in tlie chase. — Swifts 

MCXLII. 

Neither the cold nor the fervid, but characters unt- 
formly wann, are formed for friendship.— /iffwrfcr. 
Vol.. I. U 
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Mcxun. 

Adventitious accomplishments may be professed by 
all ranks) but one may eadly distingiush the bom gen- 
tlewomaik — Johnson* 

MCXLTV. 

- Such as are still observing upon others, areCke those 
who are always abroad at omer men's houses, reforming 
everything there, while their own runs to ruin.— Pope. 

MCXLV. 

Look roimd the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue ! 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well designed, so luckily begun, 
But, when we have our wish, we wish undone! 

Dryden^s Jwoenal. 
MCXLVI. 
A man should not allow himself to hate even his ene- 
mies, because, if you indiUge this passion in some occa- 
sions, it will rise of itself in others; if you hate your 
enemies, you will contract such a vic'ous habit of mind, 
as by degrees will break out upon those who are your 
friends, or those who are intUfferent to you. — Plutarch. 

MCXLVn. 

We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen. 
Past hope, sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press them to the bottom. 

Masainger. 
MCXLVIU. 
It is a dangerous thing to try new experiments in a 
government: men do not foresee the ill consequences 
mat must happen, when they go about to alter the es- 
sential parts of it upon which the whole frame depends: 
for all governments are artificial things, and every part 
of them has a dependance one upon another. And it is 
with them as with clocks and watches, if you should put 
great wheels in the place of Uttle ones, and little ones m 
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tlie place of great ones, all the movement would stand 
still: so that we cannot alter any part of a gt>yemment 
without prejudicing the motions of tiie whole.— Aiflfc- 
ingham. 

MCXLIX. 
Incessant minutes, whilst you move you tell 

The time that tells our ufe, which though it run 
f Never so fest or far, your new begun 
Short steps shall overtake; for though life well 
!May 'scape his own account, it shall not yours. 

You are death's auditors, that both decide 
And sum whate'er that Hfe inspir'd endures. 

Past a beginning; and through you we bide 
The doom of late, whose unrecall'd decree. 
You date, bring, execute; making what's new, 
HI; and good, old; for as we die in you. 
You die in time, time in eternity. 

Lord Merbert to kts Wat^ 

MCL. 

We see every day volumes written against that tyrant 
of human life called love; and yet there is no help rouiid 
against his cruelties, or barriers ajrainst the inroads he is 
pleased to make into the mind of man. — Tatkr» 

MCLI. 

The insolent civility of a proud man is, if possible, 
more shocking than his rudeness could be; because he 
shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere con- 
descension in him; and that his goodness alone bestows 
upon you what you have no pretence to claim. — CheB- 
terfidd. 

MCLH. 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, but 
not for their foUy.-^Swift 

MCLin. 
Igpnorance of the languages is a great inducement to 
the English to associate together when abroad. The 
misfortune of tMs practice is, that they spend their time 
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in pcNSoning each other's minds with prejudices against 
fweigners of whom they know little from personal expe- 
rience, and of whom Uiey have not the laudable ambi- 
tion of knowing more. Their more active emplojonents 
consist in such employments as they have transplanted 
from home. They g^ame, play at cricket, and ride races. 
The Frenchman g^ves a contemptuous smile at these ex- 
hibitions; and shrewdly remarks, that Monsieur John 
Bull travels more to divert lumthantojmprqve himself. 
Rather than give occasion for this ridicule, our young 
gentlemen had better remain at home upon their pater- 
nal estates, and collect their knowledge of other coun- 
tries from Brydone's Tour, Moore's 'ftavels, or Kears- 
ley's Guides. — Kett. 

MCLIV. 

^ There never appear more than five or ax men of ge- 
nius in an age; but if they were united, the woild could 
not stand before them. — Swift. 

MCLV. 

It is veiy difficult to praise a man without putting him 
out of countenance. — Addison. 

MCLVI. 

A cheat is a freeman of all trades, and all trades of his. 
Fraud and treachery are his calling, though his profes- 
sion be integrity and truth. He spins nets, like a spider, 
out of his own entrails, to entrap the simple and unwary 
that light in his way, whom he devours and feeds upon. 
All the greater sort of cheats, being allowed by authority 
have lost their names, (as judges when they are called to 
the bench are no more styled lawyers,) and left the title 
to the meaner only, and the unallowed. The common 
Ignorance of mankind is his province, which he orders to 
the best advanta^. He is but a tame highwayman, that 
does the same thmg by stratagem and design which the 
other does by force, makes men deliver their under- 
stondings first; and after their purses. Oaths and lies are 
his tools that he works with, and he gets liis living by 
the drudgery of his conscience. * * * ' 
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♦ * * He is a kind of a just judg^ 

ment, sent into the world to punish the confiaence and 
curiosity of ignorance, that out of a natural inclination to 
eiTor, will tempt its own punishment, and help to abuse 
itself. He can put on as many shapes as the devil that 
set him on work, is one that fishes in muddy understand- 
ings and will tickle a trout in his own element, till he 
has him in his clutches, and after in his dish, or Hhe 
market. He runs down none but those which he is cer- 
tain are fersB naturae^ mere natural animals, that belong 
to him that can catch them. He can do no feats without 
the co-opering assistance of the chouse, whose crudulity 
commoiuy meets the impostor half way, otherwise no- 
thing is done; for all the craft is not in me catchin?, (as 
^e proverb says,) but the better half at least in oeing 
catched. He is one that, like a bond witiiout fraud, covin, 
and further delay, is void and of none effect, otherwise 
does stand and remain in full power, force, and virtue. 
He thists the credulous with what hopes they please at 
a very easy rate, upon their own security, until he has 
drawn them far enough in, and then makes them pay for 
all at once. The first thing he gets from him is a g^ood 
opinion, and afterwards any thing he pleases; for after he 
has drawn him from his guards, he deals with him Uke 
a surgeon, and tie^lus arm before he lets him blood. — 
Butler, ^ 

MCLVn. 
What is age 
But the holy place of life, chapel of ease 
For all men's wearied miseries? and to rob 
That of her ornament, it is accurst 
As firom a priest to steal a holy vestment^ 
Ay, and convert it to a sinful covering. 

Mxsainger, 
MCLVUI. 
Many fathers there are, that so love their money, and 
hate their children, that lest it should cost them more 
than they are willing to spare to hire a good sdxoolmas- 
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ter for them, rather choose such peraons to instruct theii* 
children, as are of no worth; thereby beating down the 
market, that they may purchase a cheap ignorance. It 
waa therefore a witty and handsome jeer which Aristip- 
pas bestowed on a sottish father, bjr whom being asked 
what he would take to teach liis cmld? he answered, a 
tiiousand drachmes. Whereupon the other cr^dng out, 
O Hercules! how much out of the way ^rou ask! for I 
can buy a slave at that rate. Do then, said the philoso- 
pher, and thou shalt, instead of one, purchase two slaves 
ror thy money; him that thou buyest for one, and thy son 
foir another. — Plutarch, 

MCLIX. 
The most eloquent speaker, the most ingenious wri- 
ter, and the most accomplished statesman, cannot effect 
so much as the mere presence of the man who tempers 
his wisdom and his vigour with humanity. — Laoater. 

MCLX. 
It is often observed of wits, that they will lose their 
best friend for the sake of a joke. Candour may disco- 
ver, that it is the greater degree of their love of &me, 
not the less degree of their benevtdence, which is the 
cause. — Shensione. 

MCLXI. 
All the inventions that the world contains. 
Were not by reason first feuncyaiit, nor bnuns; 
But pass for theirs who had thcluck to light 
Upon them by mistake or oversight Sutler. 

MCLXn. 

However the law, to make it a mystery and a trade, 
may be wrapt up in terms of art, yet it is founded on 
reason, and obvious to common sense. — Buckingham. 

MCLXni. 
'Tis very natural for a young fiicnd and a young lover, 
to think the persons they love have nothing to do but 
please them; when, perhaps, they, for their parts, had 
twenty other engagements before. — Fope^ 
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MCLXIV. 

The art of being agreeable, frequently miscarries 
througii the ambition which accompanies it. Wit, learn- 
ing, wisdom — ^what can more effectually conduce to Ae 
prdKt and delight of society? Yet I am sensble that a 
man may be too invariably wise, learned, or witty, to be 
agreeable: and I take the reason of this to be, that pk»- 
sure cannot be bestowed by the simple and unmixed 
exertion of any one faculty or accomplishment. — Cum" 
herland. 

MCLXV. 

The study of triangles and circles interferes not with 
the study of minds; nor does the student in the mean 
while suppose himself advancing in wisdom, or the know- 
ledge of himself or mankind. All he deares is to keep 
his head sound as it was before. And well he thinks iii^ 
deed he has come off, if by good fortune there be no 
crack in it. — Shaftesbury. 

MCLXVI. 

There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes only? 
and you may as well satisfy those eyes with seeing, as 
control any passion received by them only. — Steele. 

MCLXVU. 

Sickness and disease are in weak minds the sourees 
of melancholy; but that which is painful to the body 
may be profitable to the soul. Sickness, the mother of 
modesty, puts us in mind of our mortali^, and while we 
drive on needlessly in the full career of worldly pomp 
and jollity, kindly pulls us by the ear, and brings us to 
a proper sense of our duty. — Burton. 

MCLXVin. 

There is no arguing with Johnson; for when his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it 
Cibber. 

MCLXrX. 

oh! what a war of looks was then between them! 
Her eyes pethkmers to lus eyes sumg: 
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coutry m ererr v!kere 
and wnere dke people 
l^^btore W. A sngfe per», tke 
tibat cae, the truest pxtrkxian. — ^. 

MCLXXI. 

An Engfiah poet should be tiied bt* fak peers. 

And not by pedants and philoaophen. 

Incompetent to judge poetic funr, 

A» botchers are Ibrfoid to b' of a jury; 

Besides the roost inUderable wrong" 

To try their matters in a foreign toi^ue, 

Jly foreign jinyroen, like So{mocles» 

Or tales falser than Euripides; 

When not an English native dare appear 

To be a witness for the prisoner; 

When aU the laws they use t' arraign and try 

The innocent and wrong'd delinquent by. 

Were made b' a foreigpti lawyer, and his pupils. 

To put an end to all poetic scruples. 

Ana by th' advice of virtuosi Tuscans, 

Determined all the doubts of socks and buskins; 

Oave judgment on all past and future phijrs. 

As 18 apparent by Speroni'scase, 

Which Lope Vega first began to steal. 

And after nim the French ftlou Comeille; 

And since our English plagiaries nim. 

And steal their far-fet criticisms from him. 

And by an action falsely laid of Trover, 

The lumber for their proper goods recover^ 

Enough to furnish all the lewd impeachers 

Of witty Beaumont's poetry, and Fletcher's, 
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Who for a few misprisions of wit» ^ 
Are charged by those who ten times worse commit; 
And for misjud^g some unhappy scenes, 
Are censur'd for't with more unlucky sense; 
When all their worst nuscarriages delight. 
And please more than the best that pedants write. 
Butler— upon Critics who Judge of^ modem Piayt 
precisely hy the Rules of the indents. 

MCLXXn. 
I know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
^ving praise, and closing it with an exception.— iSStecfe. 

MCLXXm. 

In a glasshouse the workmen often fling in a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire» 
but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
pentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish. — ^oift. 

MCLXXIV. 

A tavern is a degree, or (if you will) a pair of stairs 
above an alehouse, where men are drunk with more 
credit and apolo^. If the vintner's nose be at the door, 
it is a si^ sufficient, but the absence of tlus is supplied 
by the ivy-bush. It is a broacher of more news than 
hoesheads, and more jests than news; which are sucked 
up here by some spungy brain, and irom thence squeezed 
into a cotnedy. Men come here to make merry, but 
indeed make a noise, and this music above is answered 
with the clinking below. The drawers are the civilest 
people in it, men of good bringing up, and howsoev^ 
we esteem of them, none can boast more justly of thdr 
high calling. 'Tis the best theatre of natures, wher6 
they are truly acted, not played, and the business as in 
the rest of the world up and down, to wit, fr«m the bot- 
tom of the cellar to the great chamber. A melancholy 
roan would find here matter to work upon, to see heads 
as brittle as glasses, and often broken; men come hither 
to quarrel, and come hither to be made friends: and if 
Plutarch will lend me his amule, it is even Telephus's 
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sword that iQ«kes wounds and cures them. It b the com- 
mon consumption of the afternoon, and the murderer or 
maker-away of a rainy-day. It is the torrid zone that 
scorches the fiice, and tobacco the gunpowder that blows 
it up. Much harm would be done, if the charitable vint- 
ner had not water ready for these flames. A house of sin 
you may call it, but not a house of darkness, for the can- 
dles are never out; and it is like those countries hi in 
the north, where it is as clear at midnight as at nud day. 
After a long atting, it becomes like a street in a dashing 
shower, where the spouts are flushing above, and the 
conduits running below, while the Jordans like swelling 
rivers overflow their banks. To give you the total rec- 
koning of it; it is the busy man's recreation, the idle 
man's business, the melancholv man's sanctuary, the 
stranger's welcome, the inns-of-court man's entertain- 
ment, the scholar's kindness, and the citizen's courtesy. 
It is the studv of sparkling wits, and a cup of canary 
their book, whence we leave them. — Bishop Earle, 

MCLXXV. 

The people's love, with bounty levied. 



Is a sure guard — obedience forced from fear. 

Paper, fortification, which, in danger, 

Wul yield to the impression of a reec^ 

Or of^itself fall off. Maasmger. 

MCLXXVI. 

The numberless expedients practised to alleviate the 
burthen of life, are not less shameful, nor perhaps, mudi 
less pitiable, than those to which a trader on the edge of 
bankruptcy is reduced. I have seen melancholy over- 
spread a whole family at the disappointment of a party 
for cards; and when, after the proposal of a thousand 
schemes, and the despatch of the footman upon a hun- 
dred messages, they nave submitted with gloomy reaig- 
nation to the misfortune of passing one evening in con- 
versation with each other, on a sudden, such are the re- 
volutions of the world, an unexpected visiter has brought 
them relief, acceptable as provision to a starving city, and 
enabled them to nold out till the next day.— X^n^on. 
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MCLXXVn. 

O hard-believing love! how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too crediuous! 
Thy weal and wo are both of them extremes. 
Despair and hope make thee ri^culous! 
The one doth natter thee, in thoughts unlikely, 
With likely thoughts, the other kuls thee quickly, 

ShakapeeBre, 

MCLXXVUI. 

It is observed of camels, that having travelled long 
without water through sandy deserts " implentur cum 
bibendi est, et in practeritum est in futurum;*' and so 
thirsty heirs soak it when they come to their means, 
who, whilst their fathers were livine, might not touch 
the top of their money; and think tSey shall never see 
the bottom of it when they are dead. — Fuller. 

MCLXXIX. 

Gravity is the very essence of imposture. — ShafteS'- 
bun/. 

MCLXXX. 

Forgiveness is the most necessary and proper work of 
every man; for, though, when I do not a just thing, or 
a charitable, or a wise, another man may do it for me, 
yet no man can for^ve my enemy but myself. — Lord E, 
HerbGrt. 

MCLXXXI. 

- -«.i_- Malice scom'd, puts out 

Itself; but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To a fUe accusation. 

Massinger. 

MCLXXXn. 

The seat of wit, when one speaks as a man of the 
town, and the world, is the playnouse. — Steele. 

MCLXXXIII. 

Suffering is sweet when honour doth adorn it. 
Who slights revenge? not he that fears, but scorns it. 
* JBuckmgham. 
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MCLXXXIV. 

Old age seizes upon a g^eat and worshipful sinner, 
like fire upon a rotten house; it was rotten before, and 
must have fallen of itself ; so that it is no more but one 
ruin preventing another. — Souith. 

MCLXXXV. 

If men get name, for some one virtue; then, 
What man art thou, that art so many men. 
All virtuous Herbert — On whose every part, 
Truth might spend all her voice, Fame all her heart. 
Whether hy learning they would lake, or wit. 
Or valour, or thy judgment seasoning it. 
Thy standing upnght to thyself, thy ends 
Like straight, tny piety, to God and fnends: 
Their later praise would still the greatest be. 
And yet they altogether less than thee. 

jBen Jonson — To Edward Lord Herbert. 

MCLXXXVI. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that there 
are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may not be 
placed m stations of life, which may give them an op- 
portunity of making their fortunes. A well-reg^dated 
conmierce is not, like law, physic, or divinity, to be 
overstocked with hands; but on the contrary, flourishes 
by multitudes, and gives employment to all its profes- 
sors. Fleets of merchantmen are so many squadrons 
of floating shops, that vend our wares and manmactures 
in all the markets of the world, and find out chapmen 
under both the tropics. — Addison. 

MCLXXXVn. 

If music and sweet poetry agree. 

As tliey must needs, the sister and the brother, 

Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me. 

Because thou loWst the one, and I the other. 

Downland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 

Ai passing all conceit, needs no defence. • 
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Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound. 
That Phoebus' lute, the queen of dbsic, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly dix>wn'd. 
When as himiself to singing he partakes. 
One fipod is god of both, as poets feign; 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

Shakspeare. 
MCLXXXVm. 
The good parishioner accuseth not his minister of spite 
in particularizing him. It does not follow that the ar- 
cher aimed because the arrow hit But foolish hearers 
make even the bells of Aaron's garments ** to chink as 
they think." And a guilty conscience is like a wlurl- 
pool drawing in all to itself, which would otherwise pass 
by. — FuUer. 

MCLXXXIX. 
In all mistakes the strict and reg^ular 
Are found to be the desp'rat*st >vays to err, 
And worst to be avoided, as a wound 
Is said to be the harder cur'd that's round; 
For errour and mistake the less they appear. 
In th' end are found to be the dangerouser; 
As no man minds those clocks that use to go 
Apparently to over fast or slow. 

Butler. 
MCXC. 
If any man thinks it a small matter, or of mean con- 
cernment, to bridle his tongue, he is much mistaken: 
for it is a point to be silent, when occaaon requires; and 
better than to speak, though never so well. — FltUarck* 

MCXCI. 

The portstble quality of good-humour seasons all the 
parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a manner, 
that there are no moments lost: but they all pass with 
so much satisfaction, that the heaviest of loads, (when 
it is a load,) that of time, is never felt by us. — Steele, 

Mcxcn. 

To be angry, is to revenge tfife fiiult of others upon 
ourselves.— Pope. , , ^ 

Vol. I. X 
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Mexcni. 

Virtue is of no-^partknibr fonn or station: the finest 
outlines of the human htane are frequently filled up 
with the dullest wits. A little diamond, well polishec^ 
is always of greater value than a rocky mountam, what- 
ever may be its size and extent — Burton. 

MCXCIV. 
The happy gift of being agreeable seems to confflst 
not in one, but in an assembkge of talents tending to 
Gommumcate delight; and how many are there, who, by 
easy manners, sweetness of temper, and a variety of 
other undefinable qualities, possess the power of pleas- 
ing without any visible effort, without the aid or wit, 
wisdom or learning, nay, as it should seem, in their de- 
fiance; and this without appearing even to know tliat 
they possess iL-^Cumberkma. 

MCXCV. 
I could wish for the sake of m^ country friends, tliat 
there was such a kind of everlasting drapery to be made 
use of by all who live at a certain distance from the town, 
and that they would agree upon such fashions, as should 
never be hable to changes and innovations. For want 
of this standing dress, a man who takes a journey into 
the countiy is as much surprised as one who walks in a 
galleiy of old family pictures, and finds as g^-eat a variety 
of eanis and habits m the person he converses witli. 
Did they keep to one constant dress they would some- 
times be in the fashion, which they never are as matters 
are managed at present. If, instead of nmning after 
the mode, they would continue fixed in one certain 
habit, the mode woiUd some time or other overtake 
them, as a clock that stands still is sure to point right 
cmce in twelve hours. — Addison. 

MCXCVI. 

Why should the world be so averse 
To plagiary privateers. 
That all men's sense and fancy seize. 
And make free prize of what they please * 
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As if, because they huff and sweU, 
Like pilf 'rers, full of what they steal. 
Others might equal pow'r assume. 
To pay 'em ¥^th as nard a doom; 
To shut them up, like beasts in pounds, 
For breaking into other's grounds; 
Mark 'em with characters and brands. 
Like other forgers of men's hands, 
And in effigy hang and draw 
The poor &linquents by club-law. 
When no indictment justly lies. 
But where the theft will bear a price. 

Butler, 

Mcxcvn. 

To pay for, personate, and keep in a man's hands, a 
greater estate than he really has, is of all others the most 
unpardonable vanity, and must in the end reduce the 
man who is g^ltj' of it to dishonour. Yet if we look 
round us in any county of Great Britain, we shall see 
many in this fatal error: if that may be called by so soft 
a name, which proceeds from a false shame of appearing 
what they really are, when the contrary behaviour would 
in a short time advance them to the condition which they 
pretend to. — Steele. 

Mcxcvra. 

• Virtue, if not in action, is a vice; 

And, when we move not forward, we go backward. 

Mxaainger, 
MCXCIX. 
The power of fortune is confessed only by the mise- 
rable; for the happy impute all their success to prudence 
and merit — Simft, 

MCC. 
In oratoay affectation must be avoided; it being bet- 
ter for a man by a native and clear eloquence to express 
himself, than by those words which may smell either of 
the lamp or inkhorn; so that, in general, one may ob- 
serve, that men to fortify and to uphold their speeches 
w'l^ Strong aod evident reasons, have ever operated 
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more on the minds of the auditors than those who have 
made rhetorical excursions. It will be better for a man 
who b doubtful of his pay to take an otdinaxy alver 
piece with its due stamp upon it^ than an extraoidinaiy 
^ded piece which may perchance contain a baser me- 
tal under it; and prefer a well-fiivoured wholesome wo- 
man, though with a tawny complenon, before a be- 
smeared and painted face. — Ijjra Herbert, 

MCCI. 

Rabelais and all other wits are nothing compared with 
Johnson. You may be diverted by Ihem: but Johnson 
gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, 
whether you will or no. — Garrick, 

MCCII. 
The application of wit in the theatre has as strong an 
eifect upon the manners of our gentlemen, as the taste 
of it has upon the writings of our auth(»s.— iStee/e. 

Mccm. 

Valour employed in an iU quarrel, turns 
To cowardice, and virtue then puts on 
Foul vice's vizor. Massinger. 

MCCIV. 

He lives long that lives well; and time mispent, is not 
lived, but lost Beades, God is better than his promise 
if he takes from him a long lease, and gives him a free- 
hdd of a better value. — IfuUer. 

MCCV. 

A nasty tribe true friendship's h3q)ocrites: 

(As like the dying) they do poor men fly; 
But wealth (as wasps doth honey) them invites. 

Whose servile spirits ne'er tasted liberty: 
That dance about ungovem'd youth in swarms. 
And play tlie tune, that their aflections charms, 
"Who ecno laughter, where they have their food. 

Whose souls are changlings, apes of human kind, 
Whose lives are governed by each potent nod; 

By fortune not enslav'd, but their own mind. 
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Th* anvils of raillery; so to it us*d. 
That when they're not, they think they're most abus'd. 

PltHarch. 
MCCVl. 
He must be veiy indifferently employed, who woul4 
take upon him to answer nonsense in form; ridicule what 
is of itself a jest; and put it upon the world to read a 
second book for the sake of the impertinencies of a 
former. — Shaftesbury, 

Mccvn. 

** Love covers a multitude of sins." When a scar 
cannot be taken away, the next kind office is to hide it. 
Love is never so blind as when it is to spy faults. — ^It is 
like the painter, who, being to draw tiie picture of a 
friend having a blemish in one eye, would picture only 
the other fflde of his face. — ^It is a noble and gp*eat thing 
to cover the blemishes and to excuse the failings of a 
friend; to draw a curtain before his stains, and to display 
his perfections; to bury his weaknesses in nlence, but 
to procljum his virtues upon the house-top. — South. 

MCCVm. 
The truest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance; 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

Butler. 
MCCIX. 
Whereas men that marry women very much superior 
to themselves, are not so truly husbands to their wives, 
as they are unawares made slaves to their portions. — 
Plutarch. 

MCCX. 
^ Those men who are fwtunate enough to preserve their 
wHs, become in the opinion of the world, little better 
than madmen, because in sooth they are unable to ride 
a horse with spirit, to carve dexterously at tabl^ *" 
cringe, to makecopffees, and to <<kiss away tbdr'^ 
in courtesies,'' which eveiy fop and coaonmon ^ 

x2 
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can do. Their personal appearance, to say the truth, 
18 in general extremely awkward, odd and dngidar.— 
Burton. 

MCCXI. 
The sufficiency of my merit, is to know that my merit 
is not sufficient — St. Augustine. 

Mccxn. 

You must not spare expense, but wear gay clothes. 
And you may be, too, pi*odigal of oaths. 
To win a mistress' favour; not afraid 
To pass unto her through her chambermaid. 
You may present her gifts, and of all sorts. 
Feast, dance, and revel; they are lawful sports. 
The choice of suitors you must not deny ner. 
Nor quarrel though you find a rival by ner; 
Build on your own deserts, and ever be 
A stranger to love's enemy, jealousy. 

Maasinger. 

Mccxni. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegfant and con- 
cealed species of flattery, ten^ng to put the person to 
whom it was addressed in good humour and respect with 
himself; but if there is a parade and display anected in 
the exertion of it, if a man seems to say — ^Look how con- 
descen<^ng and gracious I am! — whilst he has only the 
common offices of civility to perform, such politeness 
seems founded in mistake, and calculated to recommend 
the wrong person; and this mistake I have observed fre- 
quently to occur in French manners. — Cumberland* 

MCCXIV. 
To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city; to 
be a philosopher, from the world; or rather, a retreat 
from the world, as it is man's, into the world, ^s it is 
God's. — Cowley, 

MCCXV. 
*Tis a certun truth, that a man is never so easy, or so 
little imposed upon, as among people of the best sense*, 
it costs rar more trouble to be admitted or continued in 
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jU company than in good; as the former have less under- 
standing* to be employed, so they have more vanity to be 
pleased; and to keep a fool constantly in good humour 
with himself, and with others, is no very easy task.— 
Pope. 

MCCXVI. 

I fear pleasure is less understood in this age, which so 
much pretends to it, than in any since the creation. It 
was admirably said of him, who first took notice, that 
(Res est severa voluptas) ** There is a certain severity 
ill pleasure." Without that, all decency is banished; and 
if reason is not to be present at our greatest satisfactions, 
of all the race of creatures, the human is the most mise- 
rable. It was not so of old. When Virpl describes a 
wit, he always means a virtuous man; and all his senti- 
ments of men of genius are such as show persons distm- 
giiished from the common level of mankind; such as 
place happiness in the contempt of low fears, and mean 
gratifications: fears which we are subject to with the 
vulgar; and pleasures which we have m common with 
beasts. With these illustrious personages, the wisest 
man was the g^reatest wit; and none was thought worthy 
of that character unless he answered this excellent de- 
scription of the poet: — 

Qui metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strcpitumque Acherontis avari. 

ViRe. Georg, ii. 492. 

Happy the man, ■ 

His mind possessing in a quiet state. 

Fearless of fortune, and resigned to fate. 

Drtdek. 
Stfsde, 
MCCXVn. 
The modem world considers it as a part of politeness^ 
to drop the mention of kindred in all addresses to rela- 
tions. There is no doubt, that it puts our approbatioa 
and esteem upon a less partial footing. I think, where I 
value a i&iend^ I would not suffer my relation to be obE- 
terated even to the twentieth generation: it serves to 
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connect us closer. Wherever I disesteemed, I wouM 
abdicate my first-cousin. — Shenstone. 

Mccxvin. 

A degree of luxury may be ruinous and pernicious in 
ft native of Switzerland^ which only fosters the arts, and 
encourages industry, in a Frencmnan or Englishinan. 
We are not, therefore, to expect, either the same senti- 
ments or the same laws in Berne, which prevail in Lon- 
don or Paris. — Hume. 

MCCXIX. 

{Beauty.) — — There's no miniature 

fo her lair face, but is a copious theme 

Which would, discoursed at large of, make a volume. 

What clear arch'd brows! what sparkling eyes! the 

lilies 
Contending with the roses in her cheeks 
Who shall most set them off. What ruby lips; — 
Or unto what can I compare her neck. 
But to a rock of ciystal ? Every limb 
Proportion'd to love's wish, and in theu* neatness 
Ada lustre to the richness of her habit, 
Not borrow from it. Massinger. 

MCCXX. 
A common-place book is what a provident poet cannot 
subsist without, for this proverbial reason, that ** great 
wits have short memories;" and whereas, on the other 
hand, poets being liars by profession, ought to have good 
memories. — SvnfU 

MCCXXI. 
There is a practice as common as dangerous, amongst 
country people, who having received the ^^oods that were 
stolen from them, partly out of foolish pity, and partly 
out of covetousness to save charges in prosecuting the 
law, yet the thief remains unpunished. Thus, whilst pri- 
vate losses are repaired, the wounds to the commmon- 
wealth (in the breach of the laws) are left uncuredl; and 
thus petty larceners are encoura^d into felons, and after- 
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wards are hanged for pounds, because never whipt for 
pence; who, if they liad felt the cord, had never been 
brought to the halter. — FiUler. 

Mccxxn. 

Marriage is the best state for man in general; and 
every man is a worse man, in proportion as he is unfit 
lor the married state. — Johnson. 

Mccxxin. 

should once the world resolve t' abolish 

All that's ridiculous and foolish 

It would have nothing left to do, 

T * apply in jest or earnest to. 

No business of importance, play. 

Or state, to pass its lime away, 

Butler. 
MCCXXIV. 
Evasions are the common shelter of the hard-hearted, 
the false, and impotent, when called upon to assist; the 
real great tdone plan instantaneous help, even when their 
looks or words, presage difficulties. — Lavaier, 

MCCXXV. 

Jeremy. Sir, you're a gentleman, and probably under- 
stand fine feeding; but, if you please, I had rather be at 
board-wages. Docs your Epictetus, or your Senecahere, 
or any of these poor rich rogues, teach you how to pay 
yqur debts without money ? will they shut up the mouths 
of your creditors? will Plato be bail for you? or Dioge- 
nes, because he understands confinement, and livedin 
a tub, go to prison for you? *Slife? su*, what do jrou 
mean, to mew yourself up here wiUi tliree or four mus- 
ty books, in commendation of standing and poverty? 

Valentine. Why, sirrah, I have no money, you know 
it; and therefore resolve to rail at all that have: and in 
that I butfoUow the examples of the wisest and wittiest 
men in all ag^s— these poets and philosophers, whom 
you naturally hate, for just such another reason; because 
they abound in sense, and you are a fool. 

Jcrtmij. Ay, nr, I am ar fool, I know it; and ye^ 
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Sn'kviu licJp nic* Tin poor enough to be a wit. But I 
w»» tt\wuy» « fool, when I told you whait your expenses 
y/wiU\ brifi^ ytm to; your coaches and your lireries; 
yimr treutjt uikI your balk; your bein|^ in love with a lachr, 
tlittt did not care a farthing for you in your prospeiity; 
and keeping company wim wits, that cared ror nothing 
but your prosperity, and now when you are poor, hate 
you as much as tliey do one another. — IJove far Love. — 

MCCXXVI. 

Man was mark'd 
A friend in his creation to himself 
And may with fit ambition conceive 
The greatest blessing and the highest honours 
Appointed for liim, if he can acMerethem 
Tiw right and noble way. Massinger. 

MCCXXVII. 

If tfio birth of the tnie gentleman be not, at least his 
(lUnlitioH are, generous. What if he cannot with the 
llrvmninghams of Suffolk count five-and twen^ knights 
of \m famuy, or toll sixteen knights successively with the 
TUnoys of Norfolk, or with the Nauntons show where 
their ancestors had seven hundred pounds a year belbre 
ivr at the conquest: vet he hath endeavoured by his own 
doaerts to ennoble himself. Thus valour makes bin son 
\i\ Vxsscr^ learning entitles him kinsman to XynDy* and pi- 
ty T<*poTls him nephew to godly Constantine. It gnoeth 
a grntlcnvftn of low descent, and high deseit, w^ben hs 
\x ul own the meanness of his pu^entsge, which sooie «t- 
wntx x-ears since s.hine<l in Cjwsiopca. But if he be ge- 
nemish bom see how his parents breed Imn.— /WBer 

MCCXX\Tn. 

S<t him down as your inferior who iistnui to yon in t 
tctt" a tote, and oonlrndicts you when a third appcBR.^ 

MCX^XXIX. 

More prosolxiof and convcTts use i" arrmc 
To ftW pcT»uis:oim. lihan The li^ and true; 
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For error and mistake ape infinite, 
But truth has but one way te be i' th ' rights 
As numbers may t* infinity be grown. 
But never to be reduced to less than one. 

Butler, 
MCCXXX. 
Smiles are powerful orators, and may convey, though 
in silence, matters of CTeat signification to tiie heart 
But they may also lead a lover into a fool's paradisei 
for there are manv who, if they do but see a fair maid 
laugh, or show a pleasant countenance, immediately fan- 
cy it a favour, bestowed peculiarly on themselves. — BuT" 

ton. 

MCCXXXI. 

Were the books of our best authors to be retailed iu 
distinct sheets to the pubUc, and every page submitted 
to the taste of forty or fifty thousand readers, I am afraid 
we should complain of many, fiat expressions, trivial ob- 
servations, beaten topics, and common thoughts, which 
go off* veiy well in the lump. At the same time, not- 
withstanding some papers may be made up of broken 
hints and irregular sketches, it is often expected Aat 
every sheet should be a kind of treatise, and make oiit 
in thought what it wants in bulk: that a point of humour 
shouldbe worked up in all its parts; and a subject touched 
upon in its most essential articles, without the repeti- 
tions, tautologies, and enlargements, that are indulged 
to longer labours. — Addison, 

MCCXXXII. 

A child is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of 
Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the apple; and he is 
happy whose small practice in the world can only write 
his character. His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled 
with observations of the world, wherewith, at leng^ it 
becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely happy, be- 
cause he knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin 
to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mis- 
chief of oeing wise, nor endures evils to come, by fore- 
seeing them. He kbses and loves aU, and wheu the 
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smart of the rod is past, snules on his beater. Nature and 
his parents alike dandle him, and tice him on with a bait 
of sugar to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like 
a young prenlice the first day, and is not come to Yas 
task of melancholy. All the language he speaks yet is 
tears, and they serve him well enough to express his ne- 
cesdty. His hardest labour is lus tongue, as if he were 
loath to use so deceitful un organ; and he is best com- 
paiw' ^th it when he can but prattle. We laugh at his 
fboush sports, but his game is our earnest; and his drums, 
rattles, smd hobby-horses, but the emblems and mocking 
of man's buraness. His father hath writ him as his own 
little story, wherein he reads those days of his life that 
he camiot remember, and sighs to see what innocence 
he hath ou£ved. The elder he grows, he is a stadr lower 
lh»n God. He is the Christian's example, and the old 
man's relapse ; the one inutates his pureness, andthe other 
fidlB into his »mplicity . Could h^ put off lus body with 
his little coat, he had gt>t eternity without a burden, and 
exchanged but one heaven for another. — Bishep Eixrle^ 

Mccxxxm. 

If I could choose my readers, 1 would not \rish the 
most ignorant or the most learned to read my works; 
not the former, for they would not do me justice, and 
not the latter, because I could not sufficiently please 
them. — Ludkus. 

MCCXXXIV. 

Man is to man all kind of beasts; a fawning dog, a 
roaring lion, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a di^mbung 
crocomle; a treacherous decoy, and a rapacious vulture. 
'^Cowley. 

MCCXXXV. 

Repentance hath a purifying power, and every tear is 
of a Cleansing virtue; but mese penitential clouds must 
be still kept dropping; one shower will not suffice; for 
repentance is not one single action, but a course.— /SmiM. 

MCCXXXVI. 

The metaph^aic's but a puppet motion 
That^es with screws, the notion of a notion: 
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The copy of a copy, and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought: 
That counterfeiters all pantomlmick tricks. 
And turns the eyes like an old crucifix; 
That counterchangers whatsoe'er it calls 
B ' another name, and makes it true or false; 
Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth. 
By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 

Butler, 
MCCXXXVn. 
AVhereas other passions, even when they are in their 
ruff and acme, do in some sort yield and admit reason 
into the soul, which comes to help it from without; an- 
g'er does not, as Melanthius speaks. 

Displace the mind, and then act dismal things, 

but absolutely turns it out of doors, and bolts the door 
ag^nst it; and, hke those who bum their houses and 
themselves within them, it makes all things within ML of 
confusion, smoke and noise; so that the soul can neither 
see nor hear any thing that might relieve it. Wherefive 
sooner will an empty ship in a storm at sea, admit of « 
governor from without, than a man, tossed with anger 
and rage, listen to the advice of another, unless he have 
his own reason first prepared to entertsdn it^-Pit^orcA, 

Mccxxxvin. 

The fatalist stands a good chance of being contented 
with his lot, unless 'tis ordained to the contrary. — Zim^ 
tnerman. 

MCCXXXIX. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they not rec- 
koned absurd, shall entertaon those with whom they 
converse, b^ giving them the history of their pains and 
aches; and mia^e such narrations their quota of the 
conversation. Tins is, of all other, the meanest help to 
discourse, and aman must not think at all, or think him- 
self very insignificant, when he finds an account of }ua 
keadach answered by another's asking what news in 
the last mail.— iSlteefe. 

Vox. L Y 
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It ieaaiimg ehtek to dieek^ v 

llf fan^lhter with ai aig^h ^ (ft note ~ 
Of braluni^ honcstf^ Iwnni^ loot om fiMC'^ 
ilkalkiiii^ in comen^wiahzn^ dodu Bove swifts 
Hocm^ mbnites^ iiood» inwlinglit * aad aDcjvs bfind 
Widipinandwd), lMitthein;dieinoalf, 
That would anseen be wicked? bdnmodiiiig.^ 
Wby then the world and all that's ia^ is noChinc;'; 
The coferii^ sky is noduiy, and Bohrmia no^big'? 

Tf^nkf^s Ikk.—Skaiapeare. 

MCCXLL 
The enemjr of art is the enen^ of latiire, aK is no. 
thinipbatthe hif^ieat ngadtf and ezerton of hmman 
fiature; and what nature will be honour who honours 
not the human ^—XiOiioIct'. 

MCCXLII. 

If thou continoest to take delight in idle argamentation 
thou mayst be qualified to combat with the sc^hists^ but 
wih never know how to live with men.— iSSxnitef. 

MCCXLni. 

Sir M. Latu. What a fine man 
Hath your tailor made you ! 

PImty, 'Vvi quite contrary', 
I have made my tailor, for my clothes are paid for 
As soon as put on; a sin your man of title 
Is seldom guilty of. 

City Madam. — Musingcr. 

MCCXLIV. 

One mav know a man that never conversed in the 
world, by his excess of good-breeding. A polite coun- 
try esquire shall make you as many bows in half an hour, 
as would serve a courtier for a week. There b infinite- 
ly more to do about place and precedency in a meeting 
of justices' wives, than in an assembly of duchesses.— ^a- 
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MCCXLV. 

Books, to judicious compilers, are useful — ^to particu- 
lar arts and profesaons absolutely necessary — to men of 
real science they are tools: but more are tools to them. 
— JoinericmOf 1772. 

MCCXLVI. 

Invention's humorous and nice, 

And never at command applies; 

Disdadns t' obey the proudest wit. 

Unless it chance to b' in the fit; 

Makes all her suitors course and wsdt 

Like a proud minister of state. 

And, when she's serious, in some f\»eak, 

Extravagant, and vsdn, and weak. 

Attend her siUy lazy pleasure, 
. Until she chance to be at leisure, 

When 't is more easy to steal wit, 

To clip, and forg^, and counterfeit. 

Is both the bus'ness and dehght. 

Like hunting-sports, of those that write; 

For thievery is but one sort, 

The learned say, of hunting-sport. 
Hence 't is that some, who set up first 

As raw, and wretched, and unverst, 
' And opened with a stock as poor 

As a healthy be^^gar with one sore; 

That never writ m prose or verse. 

But prick'd or cut it like a purse. 

And at the best could but commit 

The petty larceny of wit. 

To whom to write was to purloin. 

And printing but to stamp false coin : 

Yet after long and sturdy endeavours 

Of being painful wit receivers. 

With gath'ring rags aiid scraps of wit. 

As paper's made on which 't is writ. 

Have ^ne forth authors, and acquir'd. 

The right— or wrong to be admird. 

And, arm'd with confidence, incurred 

The fool's good luck, to be preferred. 
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For as a banker can dispose 
Of greater sums he only owes. 
Than he who honestly is known. 
To deal in nothing but his own. 
So whosoe'er can take up mos^ 
May greatest fame and credit boast. 

Butkr^—on Plagiaries* 

MCCXLVn. 

If we did but know how little some enjoy of the great 
things that they possess, there would not be much envy 
in the world. — Young, 

MCCXLVm. 

Virtue I love, without austerity; pleasure without e€- 
feminacy; and life without fearing its end. — Si. JEvre- 
mond. 

MCCXUX. 
Five great enemies to peace inhabit with us, viz. 
A avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride, and that if 

those enemies were to be banished, we should infallibly 
enjoy perpetual peace. — Petrarch, 

MCCL. 

A mechanic looks to hb tools; a psdnter washes his 
pencils; a smith mends his hammer, anvil, or forge; and 

f. a husbandman sharpens his ploughshare; but scholars 

totally neglect those instruments^ the brain and spirits, 

' by means of which they daily range through the regions 

of science and the wilds of nature. like careless and 
unskilful archers, they bend the bow until it breaks. In 
almost every other pursuit, diligence and industiy are 
sure of being rewarded i^th success; but in the beloved 
pursuits of literature, the most unremitted industry, 
though it may sometimes exalt a student's fame, is never 
favourable to his fortune, and always destructive of his 
health. Every thing is sacrificed to the enjoyment of 
this delightful though laborious occupation. Saturn and 
Mercury, the patrons of learning, are both dry planets; 
and Origanus observes, that it is no wonder the Mercuri- 
alists are poor, since their patron Mercury was himsslf a 
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beg^gar. The destinies of old put poverty upon the ce- 
lestud herald as a punishment; and ever since those Ge- 
mini, or twin-bom brats. Poetry and Poverty, have been 
inseparable compamons. Their tutelary deity is enabled 
to furnish them with the riches of knowledge, but not 
of money. — Burton, 

MCCLI. 

Quiet night, that brings 

Rest to the labourer, is the outlaw's da}-, 

In which he rises early to do wrong, 

aVnd when his work is ended dares not sleep. 

Massinger. 
MCCLH. 
When self-interest inclines a man to print, he should 
consider that the purchaser expects a penny-worth for his 

eenny, and has reason to asperse his honesty if he finds, 
imself deceived: also, that is possible to publish a book 
of no value, which is too fi^quently the product of 
such mercenary people. When fame is the principal 
object of our aevotion, it should be considered whether 
our character is like to gain in point of wit what it will 
probably lose in point ofmodesty: otherwise, we shall be 
censured of vamty more than famed for genius, and de- 
press our character while we strive to rsdse it — Shen- 
stone, 

MCCLin. 
Never did any soul do good, but it carae reacUer to do 
the same agadn, with more enjoyment Never was love 
or gratitude, or bounty practised but with increasing joy, 
which made die practiser still more in love with the fiur 
act. — Shaftesbury, 

MCCLIV. 
He only is great who has the habits of greatness; 
who, aAer pei«»ming what none in ten thousand could 
accomplish, passes on like Sampson, and *^ tells neither 
faUier nor mother of it" — Lamter, 

MCCLV. 
The general affectation among men, of ap^. 
greater 3ian they are, makes the whole world run 
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the habit of the court. You see the lady, who the day 
before was as various as a rambow, upon the time ap- 
pointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. 
This humour odes not prevail only on those whose for- 
tunes can stippOrt any change in their equipage, nor on 
those only whose incomes demand the wantonness of 
new appearances^ but on such also who have just enough 
to clothe them. An old acqu^dntance of mine, of nine- 
ty pounds a year, who has naturally the vanity of being 
a man of fashion deep at his heart, is veiy much put to 
it to bear the mortahty of princes. He made a new 
black suit upon the death of the King of Spain, he 
turned it for the King of Portugal, and he now keeps 
his chamber while it is scouring for the Emperor. He 
is a good economist in his extravagance^ and makes only 
a fresh black button on his iroh-grey suit for any poten- 
tate of small territories; he indeed adds his cra]^ hat 
band for a prince whose exploits he has adnured m the 
Gazette. — oteele-^On PuhUc Mtmmings* 

MCCLVI. 

We may compare the soul to a linen cloth; it must be 
first washed, to take off its native hue and colour, and to 
make it white; and afterwards it must be ever and anon 
washed, to preserve and to keep it white. — South. 

MCCLVII. 

I'oets may boast, as safely vain> 

Their works shall with the world remain 

Both bound together Uve or die. 

The verses and the prophecy. 

» « • » 

Poets that lasting marble seek. 
Must car\'e in Latin or in Greek: 
We write in sand, our language grows. 
And like the tide, our work overflows. 

WaUer-^On' English Ferae. 

MCCLVm. 

The ordinary writers of morality prescribe to their 
readers after the Galenic way; their me^ines are made 
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up in large quantities. An essay- writer must practise in 
the chemical method, and give the virtue of a full 
draught in a few drops«« Were all books reduced thus 
to their quintessence, many a bulky author would make 
his appearence in a penny-paper. There would be 
scarce such a thing in nature as a folio^ the works of an 
age would be contained on a few shelves; not to mention 
millions of volumes that would be utterly annihilated.— 

MCCLIX. 

Those that go up hill use to bow 

Their bodies forward, and stoop low. 

To poise themselves, and sometimes creep. 

When th' way is difficult and steep: 

So those at court, that do address 

By low ignoble offices, 

Can stoop at any thing that* s base. 

To wriggle into trust and grace. 

Are like to rise to greatness sooner 

Than those that go by worth and honour. 

Butler. 
MCCLX. 
The sword of wit, like the scythe of time, cuts down 

friend and foe, and attacks every thing that accidentally 

lies in its way. — Lord Orrery. 

MCCLXL 

It is true fortitude to stand firm against 

All shocks of fate, when cowards faint and die 

In fear to suffer more calamity. 

MCCLXn. 

A large retinue upon a small income, like a large cas- 
cade upon a small stream, tends to discover its tenui^. 
— Shemkne, 

MccLxra. 

It is no disgrace not to be able to do ever}' thing; but 
to undertake, or pretend to do, what you are not made 
for, is not only shameful, but extremely troublesome 
and vexatious.— PltorcA.' 
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MCCLXIV. 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. Wffoever makes the fewest 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in the company. — Swift. 

MCCLXV. 

Some men are so covetous, as if they were to live for 
^er, and others so profuse, as if they were to -die the 
next moment.— wffrw/o/fe. 

MCCLXVI. 

A contented citizen of Milan, who had never passed 

beyond, its walls during the course of sixty years, being* 

ordered by the governor not to stir beyond its gates, 

became immediately miserable, and felt so powerml an 

inclination to do that which he had so long contentedly 

neglected, that, on his application fpr a release from this 

restraint being refused, he became quite melancholy, and 

i: at last died of grief. The pains or imprisonment also, 

like those of servitude, are more in conception than in 

, reality. We are all prisoners. What is life, but the 

, prison of the soul? To some men the wide seas are but 

narrow ditches, and the world itself too limited for their 

^ desnres: to roam from east to west, from north to south, 

.p ' is their sole delight; and when they have put a girdle 

\ roimd the globe, are discontented, because they cannot 

travel to the moon. — Burton, 

MCCLXVU. 

Among well-bred people, a mutual deference is af- 
fected; contempt or others disguised; authority con- 
cealed; attention g^ven to each in his turn; and an easy 
stream of conversation maintained, without vehemence, 
without interruption, without eagerness for victory, and 
f without any airs of superiority. — Hume, 

* MCCLXVm. 

Base is their nature, who will not have their branches 
lopt, till their bodies be felled; and will let go none of 
their goods, as if it presaged their speedy death ; whereas 
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it does not follow, that he that puts oft* his cloke, must 
presently go to bed. — Fuller, 

MCCLXIX. 

Nor custom, nor example, nor vast numbers 
Of such as do oftend, make less the sm. 
For each particular crime, a strict account will be ex- 
acted; and that comfort which 
The damned pretend, fellows in misery. 
Takes nothing from tiieir torments. 

Massingtr, 
MCCLXX. 
When diUdren g^ to school, they should have one to 
attend them, who may take care of their maraiers, as 
well as the schoolmaster doth of their learning; for, 
among boys all vice is easily learned; and here I could 
wish as constantly observed, that neither the master 
should C(MTect him for fault of his manners, nor hb go 
vemor for manners for the faults of his learning.—* 
Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury* 

MCCLXXI. 

I have sometimes seen a couple of anmes drawn up 
together on the stage, when the poet has been disposed 
to do honour to lus generals. It is impossible for the 
reader's imagination to multiply twenty men into such 
prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hun- 
dred tiiousand soldiers are fighting in a room of forty 
or fifty yards in compass. Incidents of such nature 
should be told, not represented. — Jiddison. 

MCCLXXn. 

Man is supreme lord and master 
Of his own ruin and disaster; 
Controls his fate, but nothing less 
In ord'ring his own happiness: 
For all his care and providence 
Is too, too feeble a defence 
To render it secure and certain 
Against the injuries of fortune; 
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And oft', in spite of all his wit. 
Is lost with one unlucky hit. 
And niin'd with a circumstance. 
And mere punctilio, of chance. 



Butler. 



I MCCLXXm. 

^ The difference between what is called ordinaiy com- 

I pany and good company, is only hearing the same things 

said in a little room, or in a large saloon, at small tables 

' or at gfreat tables, before two candles or twenty sconces. 

.M| MCCLXXIV. 

■' ■ ~ Extreme volatile and sprightly tempers seem incon- 

sistent with any great enjoyment. There is too much 
i ' time wasted in the mere tranation from one object to 

f another. No room for those deep impreaeipnsy wmch are 

\ made alone by the duration of an idea, and are qmte re- 

quisite to any strong sensation, either of pleasure or of 
- pain. The bee to collect honey, or the spider to gather 

fl poison, must abide some time upon the weed of flower. 

They whose fluids are mere sal volatile, seem rather 
cheerful than happy men. The temper above described 
y» oftener the lot of wits, than of persons of g^at abili- 
ties. — Shenstone. 

MCCLXXV. 
He who writes what he should speak, and dares not 
speak what he writes, is either like a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, or like a sheep in a wolf's skin. — hawder, 

MCCLXXVI. 

A man advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
upon his former life, and call that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to mm, will find himself 
very young, if not in his infancy. Sickness, ill-humour, 
and idleness, will have robbed him of a g^at share of 
that space we ordinarily call our life. — Steele, 

MCCLXXVn. 

The continuance and frequent fits of anger produce an 
evil habit in the soul,, called wrathfulness, or a propensity 
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to be angryr; which ofttimes ends in choler, bitterness, 
and morosity ; when the mindbecomes ulcerated, peevish, 
and querulous, and like a thin, weak plate of u*on, re- 
ceives impression, and is wounded by the least occur- 
rence. — Plutarch. 

MCCLXXVm. 
It fiu*es with men, in reference to their future estate, * 

and the condition upon which they must pass to it, much 
as it does with a merchant having* a vessel richly fraught 
at sea in a storm : the storm grows higher and higher, and 
threatens the utter loss of the ship : but there is one, and 
but one certain way to save it, which is, by throwing its *# 

rich lading overboard; yet still, for all this, the man 
knows not but possibly the storm may cease, and so all 
be preserved. However, in the mean time, there is lit- 
tle or no probability that it will do so; and in ciuie it 
should not, he is then assured that he must lay his life as 
weU as his rich commodities, in the cruel deep.— SaM, 

MCCLXXIX. 

Sweethearts are the things gypsies live upon, which 
they bestow vety plentifully upon all those that apply 
themselves to them. You see now and then some luind- 
some young jades among them: the sluts have very of- 
ten white teeth and black eyc8,-~JSddis(m. 

MCCLXXX. 

Truth needs no colour, with his colour iix'd. 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay: 
But best is oest, if never intermixed? 

Shak^eare. 
MCCLXXXI. 
He that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient times, 
to the endearments and embellishments of modem life, 
maybe charged with the depraved taste of the Hottentot 
who, on his return to his native country, shook off the 
European dress, nauseated European food, and indulged 
in all the excesses of his countrymen. — Farr. 

MCCLXXXn. 

^ He that will undergo 
To make a judgment of a womair? beauty, 
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And see thraogh aD her phsteDDgs and padnthkgs. 
Had need of Ljceneus' ejesy and with more ease 
May look, like huI^ throiij^ niiieiDud waDs» than n^^ 
A tnie ^scovery of her. 



f ifccLxxxm. 

^ "^ A poety that &3s in writing, becomes of^ a morose 

critic. The weak and ins^d while wine makes at 
length excellent Tinegar. — AauUme. 

MCCLXXXIV. 

.<JP The coretous person lires as if the world were made 

' akogedier for him, and not he for the world; to take in 

' . erery thing and part with nothing. — StuiL 

I MCCLXXXV. 

' Poetry is the inseparable property of erery man in 

• love; and as men of wit write verses on those occaskms^ 
£ the rest of the world repeat the verses of others:— 

• , Hughes, 

MCCLXXXVT. 
A ship is not so long arrig^ng, as a young giri is in 
trimming herself up against me arrival ofher sweetheart. 
No painter's shop, no flowery meadow, no graceful as- 
pect in the storehouse of nature, is comparable to a no- 
^ viseta, or V enitian \'irgin, who is dresang for a husband. 

^-Burton. 

MCCLXXXVn. 

Fetters, though made of gold. 

Express base thrsildom; and all delicates 
Prepared by Median cooks for epicures, 
%Vhen not our own, are bitter; quilts fill*d high 
With gossamore and roses cannot yield 
The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction. 

Mtusinger, 
MCCLXXXVin. 
The malecontent is neither well, fidl nor fasting; and 
though he abound with complaints, yet nothing disl^KS 
liim but the present; for what he condemns while it wa^ 
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ouce passed, he manUfies and strives to recall it out of 
the jaws of thne. What he hath he seeUi not, his eyes 
are so taken up with what he wants; and what he sees, 
he careth not tor, beeai^e he cares so much for that 
wh^ is not — HalL 

MCCLXXXIX. 

As it is not enough for a man to have a diamond unless 
it is policed and cut out into its due angles, and a finl 
be set underneath, whereby it may the better transmit 
and vibrate its native lustre and rays; so it will not be 
sufficient for a man to have a great understanding in all 
matters, unless the ssdd understanding be not only po- 
lished and clear, but underset, and hoipen a Httle witli 
those figures, tropes, and colours, which ihetoric af> 
fords, where there is use of persuasion. — Lord Herbtri. 

MCCXC. 

Perpetual aiming at wit is a veiy bad part of conversa- 
tion. It is done to support a character: it generally 
fuls: it is a sort of insuit on the company, and a con- 
straint upon the speaker. — Swift 

.MCCXCI. 

The generaJUty of mankind, either out of laziness, or 
diffidence of their being able to judge right in pmnts 
that are not very clear, are apt rather to take things 
upon trust, than to give themselves the trouble to exa- 
mine whether they be tnie or no? but, when they find 
what a man undertakes to give themfw a demonstration 
is really none at all, they do not only conclude, that 
they are deceived by him, but begin to suspect they 
have been iU-used by those who first imposed Upon them 
a notion, for which, peihaps, no demonstration can be 
^ven; and froin this suspicion they run to another of a 
more dangerous consequence, that what is not demon- 
strable, may also not be true. — Buckingham. 

Mccxcn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady's 
head-ckess. Within my own memory, I have kno¥m it 
lise and 611 withm thirty degrees. — Jddisan, 

Vol. I. Z 
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Mccxcm. 

From the expedition of some travellers we are not to 
conclude that knowledge of the wwld may be cau^^ 
with a glance; or in other words, that they are genhuea^ 
who « grasp a system by intuition." They might gain 
as much intormation if they skimmed over the continent 
with a balloon. The various places they fly through 
appear like the shifting scenes of a pantomime, which 
just catch the eye, send obliterate the taint impressions of 
each other. We are told (^a noble R(Hnan, who could 
recollect all the articles that had been purchased at an 
auction, and the names of the several buyers. The me- 
mory of our travellers ought to be of equal capacity and 
retentiveness, considering the shorttime th^ allow them- 
selves for the inspection of curiositieB. — &tt^ 

Mccxcrv. 

Opinion governs all mankind. 

Like the olind's leading of the blinds 

For he that has no eyes in 's head 

Must be by a dog glad to be led; 

And no beasts have so little in 'em. 

As that inhuman brute, opinion; 

'Tis an infectious pestilence. 

The tokens upon wit and sense, 

That with a venomous contagion 

Invades the sick imagination; 

And when it seizes any part. 

It strikes the poison to the heart. 

This men of one another catch 

By contact, as the humours match; 

And nothing's so perverse in nature 

As a profound opmiator. Butler, 

MCCXCV. 

The propensity of rich and worthless people to appear 
with a splendour upon all occasions, puts me in mmd of 
the country shopkeeper, who gilds his boxes in order to 
be the receptacle of pitch or tobacco. It is not unlike 
the management at our theatres-royal, where you see a 
piece of candle honoured with a crown. — Shenstow^ 
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MCCXCVI. 

The bnun certainly is a great starver, where it abounds 
and tfa^ thinking people of the world (the philosophers 
and virtuosos especially) must be contented, I find, with 
a moderate ^are of bodily advantages, for the sake of 
what they call parts and capacity m another sense.-* 

Mccxcvn. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful 
and excellent things in the world in skilful nands; in 
unskilfiil, the most mischievous. — Pope. 

Mccxcvin. 

There are some men who are busy in idleness, and make 
the leisure of peace not only more troublesome, but 
even more \ncked than the business of war. — Burton. 

MCCXCIX. 

No man can mortgage his injustice as a pawn for his 
fidelity. — Burke, 

MCCC. 

In marriage, he best bowls at the mark of his own con- 
tentment, wno, besides the aim of his own eye, is directed 
by his fiiliier, who is to g^ve him the ground. — Fuller. 

MCCCI. 

— — — — O the nuserable 



Condition of a prince; who, though he vary 
More shapes than Proteus, in his mind and manners, 
He cannot win a universal suffrage 
From the many-headed monster, multitude! 
like iEsop's roolish frogs they trample on him 
As a senseless block, if nis government be easy; 
And, if he prove a stork, they croak and rail 
Agunst lum as a tyrant. 

Masskiger. 

Mcccn. 

Hair-dresser» and tailors may be con^dered as Graces 
in league with Cupid; for ail lovers are anxious to trick 
themselves out; to be spruce in their apparel; to have 
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their locks neatly combed and curiously curled, to adorn 
their fhoes with elegant ties, their pointi with beconung 
gaieties; to be point device in all their aoooatrenenlB; 
to appear, as it were, in print; in Aatt, to watkin ptin^ 
to eat in print, to drink in {mnt, aDdtobemadinptiot. 
— JSvrfofi. 

HCCCm. 
bi England, eveiy man vm be an author that can 
write; for they have by law a abefty, not onhr of saying 
what they please, but of being also as don as they ple»e. 
—GoUnniih, 

MCCCIV. 
Plenty and indigence depend upon tiie opinion every 
onehasof them; andriches, no more than guiy or health, 
have no more beauty or pleasure, than tniar possessor is 
pleased to lend them. — Montaigne 

MCCCV. 

Lamentation is the only muacian that always, like a 
screech owl, alights and sts on the roof of an angry 
man, while witmn, the stewards are beaten, and the 
maid-servants tormented. — PhUanh. 

MCCCVL 

Our booksellers' shelves are loaded with volumes in 
the unfruitful road of plain sense and nature: and unless 
an author can shame himself from this common track, 
he stands as little chance to be known, as a comet in 
its aphelion. — Mv. Cowley. 

MCCCVIL 
We never are satisfied with our opinions, whatever we 
nrn pretend, till they are ratified and confirmed by the 
suffrages of the rest of mankind. We dispute and 
wrangle for ever; we endeavour toget men to come to 
us, wnen we do not go to them-— iS?r /. JReynolds. 

Mcccvin. 

I am not at all mortified, when sometimes I see my 
works ^rown aode by men of no taste nor learnnig. 
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There b a kind of heaviness and ignorance tliat hangs 
upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too thick 
for knowledge to break through. Their souls are not 
to be enlightened. 

■ Nox atra cav4 circumvolat umbr^ 

Virg, JEn, ii. 360. 

Black night enwraps them in her gloomy shade. 

To these I must apply the fable of the mole, that after 
having consulted num^ oculists for the bettering of his 
sight, was at last provided with a good pair of spectacles, 
but upon his endeavouring to mase use of them, his mo- 
ther told him very prudently, ** That spectacles, though 
they might help Uie eye of a man, could be of no use. to 
a mole.** — Addison, 

MCCCIX. 
As wine that with its own weight runs is best. 
And counted much more noble than the prest; 
So is that poetry whose gen'rous strains 
Flow without servile study, art, or pains. 

Butler, 
MCCCX. 
It is a point out of doubt with me, that the ladies are 
most properly the judges of the men's dress, and the 
men of that of the ladies. — Shenstone. 

MCCCXI. 

Zeal for the public good is the characteristic of a man 
of honour, and a gentleman, and must take place of plea^ 
sures, profits, and all other private gratifications. Who- 
ever wants this motive, is an open enemy, or an inglo- 
nous neuter to mankind, in proportion to the misappfied 
advantsqres with which nature and fortune have blessed 
him. — Suardian, 

MCCCXn. 

Wit, to be well defined, must be defined by wit itself: 
then *t^»dll be worth listening to. — Zimmerman, 

MCCCXIU. 
When a dull copier ample grace neglects, 
And rests lus inutation m defects, 
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We readily fcMvive^ but such vile arts 
Are double guut in men of real parts. 

CkurchiU. 
MCCCXIV. 
A philosopher seats himself as spectator and critic on 
the theatre cSf the world, and gives sentence on the plots, 
language, and action of whatsoever he sees represented, 
accordmg to his own fancy. He will pretend to know 
what is done behind the scene; but so seldom is in the 
right, that he discovers nothing more than his own mis- 
tases. IVhen his profesaon was in credit in the worid, 
and money was to be gotten by it, it divided himself into 
multitudes of sects, that maintidneddiemselves and their 
opinions by fierce and hot contests with one another; but 
since the trade decayed and would not turn to account, 
they all fell of themselves; and now the world is so un- 
concerned in their controversies, that three reformado 
sects joined in one, like Epicuro-Gkuoendo-Charltoniana, 
will not serve to maintsun one pedant He makes his 
hypotheses himself, as a tailor does a doublet, without 
measure; no matter whether they fit nature, he can make 
nature fit them, and, whether they are too strsdt or wide, 
pinch or stuff out the body accordingly. He judges of 
the works of nature just as the rabble do of state-aiTairs: 
they see things done, and every man accorcUng to his 
capacity guesses at the reasons of them, but knowing 
nothing of the arcana or secret movements of either, they 
seldom or never are in the right; however they -please 
themselves, and some others, with their fancies, and the 
farther they are ofFtnith, the more confident they are they 
are near it; as those that are out of their way believe, the 
further they have gone, they are the nearer their jour- 
ney's end when they are furuiest of all from it Hereto- 
fore his beard was the badge of his profession, and tiie 
length of that in all his polemics was ever accounted the 
length of his weapon; but when trade fell, that fell too. 
In Lucius's time they were commonly called beard-wear- 
ers; for all the strength of their wits lay in their beards, 
as Sampson's did in his locks: but since the world began 
to see the vanity of that hair-brsdned cheat, they left it 
off, to save their credit — Buthr. 
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MCCCXV. 

Self-love is a principle in human nature of such exten- 
sive energy, ana the interest of each individual is, in ^' 
neral, so closely connected with that of the community, 
that those philosophers were exdusable, who lancic^ 
that all our concern for the public might be resolved 
into a concern for our own happiness and preser\'ation.-— 

Hume, 
MCCCXVI. 

1 have heard 

Of men in debt, that lay*d for by thdb* creditors. 

In such places where it could be thought 

Thejr would take shelter, chose, for their sanctuaiy, 

Their lodgings underneath their creditors' noses. 

Or near that prison to which they were designed 

If apprehended; confident that there 

They never should be sought for. Massinger, 

Mcccxvn. 

When knowledge, instead of being bound up in booki^ 
and kept in libranes and retirement, is obtruaed on tiie 
public in distinct sheets; when it is canvassed in every 
assembly, and exposed upon every table, I caimot for- 
bear reflecting upon that passage in the Proves: 
** Wisdom crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets; she crieth in the chief place of concourse, iiithe 
opening of the gates. In the city she uttereth her words, . 
saying, how long ye simple ones will ye love simplicily ^ . 
and me scomeis delight m their scommg? and fools hate 
knowledge ?" — Spectator, 

Mcccxvm. 

There are few, very few, that will own themselves in 
a mistake, though all the world see them to be in down- 
right nonsense. — Srnft, 

MCCCXIX. 

Some hold, when hospitahty died in England, she 
gave her last groan among the yeomen of Kent. And 
still at our yeoman's tables, you shall have as marfy joints 
as dishes. No meat disguised with strange sauces^ no 
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Straggling joynt of a sheep in the midst of a pasture of 
grasse, beset with salads on every ^de, but more solid 
substantial food: no serviters (more mmble with their 
hands than the guests wrth their teeth) take away meat 
before stomachs are taken away. Here you have that 
which in itself is good, made better by the store of it, 
and best bv the welcome to it. — FuUar. 

m 

MCCCXX. 

If the show of any thing be g^ood for any thing, I am 
sure sinceri^ is better; for why does any man dissemble, 
or seem to be that i^rhich he is not, but because he thinks 
it good to have such a quality as he pretends to. — ZV/- 
loUon. 

MCCCXXI. 

Is it not a mortifying consideration, that the powers of 
reason should be less prevalent than diose of matter; and 
that a page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, when a 
pint of ckiret will? — Fitzoshonu^s Letters. 

Mcccxxn. 

To see sad sights moves more, than hear them told: 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion, that it doth behold; 
When every part a part of wo doth bear, 
'Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear. 
Deep sounds make lesser noise, than shallow fords; 
And sorrow ebbs being blown with wind of words. 

" Shakspeare. 

Mcccxxni. 

A pension, given as a reward for service to the state, 
is surely as good a ground of property as any security for 
money advanced to the state. It is a better; for money 
is paid, and well paid, to obtain that seTv'ice.^Burke. 

MCCCXXIV. 

Affections, like the conscience, are rather to be led 
than drawn; and 'tis to be feared, they that marry where 
they do not love, will love where thev do not marrv. — 
Fuf/er. ■ • 
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MCCCXXV. 

As a malicious censure craftily worded and pronounced 
with assurance is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd 
wit; so a virulent soazim in bold expressions, thoueh 
wi^out any justness of thought, is reEulily received lor 
true 'philoeophy.-^Shafteabur^, 

MCCCXXVI. 

What a bridge 



Of glass I walk upon, over a river 
Of certain ruin, mine own weightv fears 
Cracking what would support me I and those help% 
Which confidence lends to others, are from me 
Bavish'd by doubts, and wilful jealousy. 

^ ^ MasHngo', 

MCCCXXVU. 
To profess judgment, and to profess wit, both arise 
finom tne same faimre; whidh is want of judgment. The 
poverty of the critic this way proceeds from the abuse 
of his &culty; that of the wit^ from the neglect of itr- * 
Steele. 

Mcccxxvin. 

The beasts show us plainly how much our diseases are 
owing to the perturbations of our minds. We are told 
that the inhabitants of Brazil die merely of old age, ow- 
ing to the serenity and tranquilfity of the air in which 
they live 5 but I ascribe it rather to the serenity and tran- 

auiili^ of their souls, which are free from i\l passion, 
lought, or laborious and unpleasant employment As 
great enmities spring from neat friendships, and mortal 
distempers from vigorous health, so do the most sur- 
prising and the wil&st phrensies from the high and live- 
ly agitations of our souls. — Montaigne. 

MCCCXXIX. 

A palsy may as well shake an oak, or a fever dry up a 
fountain, as either of &em shake, dry up, or impair the 
delight of conscience. For it lies within, it centres in the 
heart, it grows into the very substance of the soul, so 
that it accompanies a man to his grave; he never outUves 
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it, and that for this cause only, because he cannot outlive 
himself. — South, 

MCCCXXX. 

Fame being a fruit grafted on the body, can hardly 
grow, and much less ripen, tffl the stock is in the ewdL 
— Swift, 

MCCCXXXI. 

He who is a critic should consider, that, according to 
the natural progress of human opinions, he may become 
the subject of criticism. If Jonnson had ever conjec- 
tured tnat he must one day be tried by his own laws, 
more lenity would probably have been shown to Pope. 
"^Kett* 

Mcccxxxn. 

When a person is once heartily in love, the little fiiults 
and caprices of his mistress, the jealooaes and quarrels 
to which that commerce is so subject, however unplea- 
sant they be, and rather connected indi anger ana luu 
tred, are yet to be found, in many instances, to give ad- 
ditional force to the prevailing passion.— JTtfine. 

Mcccxxxra. 

Euripides was wont to say, silence was an answer to a 
wise man; but we seem to have greater occasion for it in 
our dealing with fools and unreasonable persons; for 
men of breeding and sense will be sstisiied with reason 
and fair words. — Plutarch, 

MCCCXXXIV. 
Hope is a flatterer, but the most uprieht of all para- 
sites; for she frequents the poor man's nut, as well as 
the palace of his superior. — Shen^me* 

MCCCXXXV. 

All love, at first, like gen'rous wme, 
Ferments and frets until 't is fine. 
But when 't is settled on the lee, 
And from th' impurer matter free; 
liecomes tlic richer still the older. 
And proves the pleasanter the colder. 

Butkr. 
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MCCCXXXVI. 

One of the most bitter circumstances of poverty has 
been observed to be, that it makes men appear ridicu- 
lous; but I believe this affirmation may witn more Jus- 
tice be appropriated to riches, since more qualifications 
are required to become a g^reat fortune, than even to 
make one; and there are several pretty persons, about 
town, ten times more ridiculous upon me veiy account 
of a good estate, than they possibly could have been with 
the want of it — Steele, 

MCCCXXXVU. 

Seldom shall we see in cities, courts, and rich ianulies, 
where men five plentifiilly, and eat and drink freely, 
that perfect health, that athletic soundness and vigour of 
consUtution, which is commonly seen in the country, in 
poor houses and cottages, where nature is their cook, 
and necessity their caterer, and where they have no other 
doctor but tne son and fresh air, and that such a one as 
never sends.them to the apothecary. — South. 

Mcccxxxvm. 

A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected; but otherwise there cannot be 
a greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to see those 
approbations which it gives itself, seconded by the ap- 
plauses of the public. A man is more sure of his con- 
duct, when the verdict which he passes upon his own 
behaviour is thus warranted and confirmea by the opU . 
nion of all that know him. — Addison. 

MCCCXXXIX. 

He who, being master of the fittest moment to crush 
his enemy, mag^nanimously neglects it, is bom to be a 
conqueror. — Lavater* 

MCCCXL. 

Whilst shame keeps its watch, virtue is not wholly* 
extinguished fixuh the heart, nor will moderation be ut- 
tcTlv exiled from th^ minds pf tvrants.<— j^tir^. 
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MCCCXU. 

Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood 
To gplve our friends a title to our blood: 
Who, naming me, doth warm his coorage so. 
Shows for my sake what hb bold haiKl would do. 

Waller. 
MCCCXLn. 
I have observed in most of the modem Latin poema 
which I have accidentiv run over, a rennrkable barren- 
ness of sentiment, and have generally found the poet 
degraded into the parodist It is usually the little deal- 
ers on Parnassus, who have not a sufiicient stock of ge- 
nius to launch out in a more enlaiged commerce with 
the Muses, that hawk about these dasncal gleaning. 
The shrle of these performances always puts me in mind 
of Harlequin's snun, which he collected by borrowing a 
pinch out of every man's box he could meet^ and then 
retailed it to his customers under (he pompous title of 
tabac de nUlleJleurs. Haifa line from Virgil or Lucre- 
tius, pieced out with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, is 
generally tlie motley mixture which enters into compo- 
ntions of this sort. — Fitzosbom^s Letters, 

MCCCXLin. 
Hourly we see, some raw pin-feathered thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights, and heroes sing: 
Who for false quantities was whipt at school 
But t'other day, and breaking g^rammar-rulc. 
Whose trivial art was never tried, above 
The bare description of a native grove: 
Who knows not how to praise the country store, , 
The feasts, the baskets, ncr the fatted boar; 
Nor paint the flow'ry fields, that paint themselves before. 

Dryden*8 Feneu*. 

MCCCXLIV. 

It is a proverb in China, that a European suffers not 
even his spittle to be lost: the maxim, nowever, is not 
safHcientiy strong, ance they sell even their lies to great 
advantage. Every nation diives a considerable trade in 
this commodity with their neighbours.-— Gfo/dim9i//l. 
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MCCCXLV. 

The mind is but a barren soil; a soil wbich is soon 
oxhausted, and will produce no crop, or only one, unlest 
it be omtinudly f^tilized and enriched with foreign 
matter. — Sir J. Rtynolds, 

MCCCXLVI. 

— — — Asa horse 
Is still a horse, for all his solden trappings. 
So your men of purchased titles, at their oett, are 
But serving men in rich liveries. Maasinger, 

MCCCXLVn. 

The nicest constitutions of government are often like 
the finest pieces of clockwork which, depending on so 
many motions, are therefore more subject to be out of 
order.— Pope. 

MCCCXLVm. 

Sports and gaming, whether pursued from a desire 
of «un or love of pleasure, are as ruinous to the temper 
and disposition of the party addicted to them, as mey 
are to his fame and fortune. — Burton, 

MCCCXUX. 

To speak and to offend, with some people, are but one 
and the same thing; their words are fimught with gall 
and wormwood, from a proud, splenetic, and malevofent 
disposition; it had been well for them, had the^ been 
bom stupid or mute; the little vivadty and wit they 
have, prejudice them more than dulness does others. 
They are not always satisfied with giving sharp answers; 
they insolently attack the present, and wound the cha- 
racter of the absent; they bristle up and butt on all sides 
like rams; and impudence being as natural to them as 
horns to a ram, no ridicule, no satire, can work upon 
these untractable savages; we had better at first sight 
betake ourselves to our heels, and by a prudent flight 
avoid their molestations. — Bruyere, 

MCCCL. 

No communication or gift can exhaust gemusi os im- 
poverish charily.— XoMEter, 
Vol. I. A a 
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MCCCLI. 

If we eng^e into a large acquainUnce and various 
fiuniliarities, we set open our gates to the invaders of 
Ddost of our time: we expose our life to a quotidian ague 
of frigid impertinences, which would make a \iase man 
tremble to uiink of. Now, as for being known much by 
sight, and pointed at, I cannot comprehend the honour 
that lies in that: whatsoever it be, every mountebank 
has it more than the best doctor, and the hangman more 
than the lord chief justice of a city. — Cowley, 

MCCCUI. 

Economy is an excellent lure to*^ betray people into 
expense. — Zimmerman, 

MCCCLffl. 

A shark is one whom all other means have failed, and 
now he lives of himself. He is some needy cashiered 
fellow, whom the world hath ofl flung off, yet still 
clasps again, and is Uke one a drowning, &stens up<Hi 
any thing that is next at hand. Amongst other orhis 
shipwrecks he has happily lost shame, and this want 
supplies him. No man puts his brain to more use than 
he, for his Ufe is a daily mvention, and each meal a new 
stiatagem. He has an excellent memory for his ac- 
qusdntance; though there passed but how do you be- 
twixt them seven years ag^, it shall suffice for an em- 
brace, and that for money. He offers you a pottie of 
sack out of joy to see you, and in requital of his cour- 
tesy you can do no less than pay for it. He is fumbling 
wim his purse-strings as a scnoolboy with his points, 
when he is going to be whipped, till the master, w^iry 
with long stay, forgives him. When the reckomn^ 
is paid, he says, it must not be so, yet is strsdght paci- 
fied, and cries. What remedy ? His borrowings are like 
subsidies, each man a shillmg or two, as he can well 
dispend; which they lend him, not with a hope to be 
repaid, but that he will come no more. He holds a' 
strange tyranny over menj for he is their debtor, and they 
fear him as their creditor. He is proud of any employ- 
ment, though it be but to carry commendation^ which be 
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will be sure to deliver at eleven of the clock. They in 
courtesy bid him stay, and he in nuinners cannot deny 
them* If he iind but a g^ood look to assure his welcome, 
he becomes their half-boarder, and haunts the threshold 
so long till he forces good nature to tiie necessity €i s 

auarrel. Public invitations he will not wrong with his 
bsence, and is the best witness of the sheriff's hospi- 
tality. Men shun him at length as they would do an 
infection, and he is never crossed in his way if there be 
but a lane to escape him. He has done with the age as 
his clothes to him, hung on as long as he could, and at 
last drops off.'-'Bishop Earle, 

MCCCLIV. 

Happy are those. 



That knowing, in their births, they are subject to 
Uncertain changes, are still prepared and arm'd 
For either fortune: a rare principle. 
And with much labour leam'd in wisdom's school. 

Maaamger* • 

MCCCLV. 

They are the same beams that shine and enlighten, 

and are apt to scorch too, and it is imposmble for a man 

engaged m any wicked way, to have a clear understandr 

ing of it, and a qmet mind in it altoge^er. — South, 

MCCCLVI. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that which a man 
submits to for his livelihood, or that which he undergon 
for his pleasure. The latter of them generally changtt 
the name of labour for tiiat of exercise, but differs mi|)r- 
from ordinary labour as it rises from another motive. A 
country life abounds in both these kinds of labour, and 
for that reason gives a man a greater stock of healHi, 
and consequently a more perfect enjoyment of himaelf^ ' 
than any other way of life. I consider the body as a 
system of tubes imd glands, or to use a more rustic 
phrase, a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted to one 
another afler so wondedul a manner as to make a pro- 
per engine for the soul to work with. This description 
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* does not osiAy comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but eveiy muscle and every 
ligature, which is a compositioo of fibres, that are so 
nai^ inip€Tce(>tible tubes or pipes interwoven on aU 
aides with invisible glands or strainCTs. — Mdimn. 

MCCCLVn. 
AU writers, though of dilTrent fimciesi. 
Do make all people in romances^ 
That are distrear d and discontent. 
Make songs, and sing f an instrument. 
And poets by their raif 'rings grow; 
As if there were no more to do. 
To make a poet excellent. 
But only want and discontent. 

Butkr, 
MCCCLVra. 
Conscience is a great leger book, in wluch aU our of- 
fences are written and registered, and which time re- 
Teals to the sense and feeling of the offender.-— £ur^. 

MCCCLIX. 

People say, *< Do not regard ^diat he says, now he is 
in liquor." Perhaps it is me only time he ought to be 
regarded: " Aperit prsecordia J^h^J'-'^Skendone. 

MCCCLX. 

Wines, the stronger they be, the more lees Aey have 
when they are new. Many boyes are muddy-headed till 
they be clarified with age, and such afterwards prove the 
best Bristol! diamonds are both bright, ana squared 
Hnd pointed by nature, and yet are sou and worthlesse; 
whereas Orient ones in India are rough, and rugged na- 
turally. Hard, nigged, and dull natures of youtlx acquit 
tliemselves afterwards the Jewells of the countrev, 
and therefore their dulnesse at first is to be borne wiui, 
if they be diligent That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beftten liimself who beats nature in a boy, for a &ult 
And I question whether all the whipping in the world 
can make their parts, whiqh are naturally duggiihy rise 
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one minute before the houre Nature hath appointed. — 
Fuller, 

MCCCLXI. 
A right mind and generous affection hath more beau- 
ty and charms than all other symmetries in the world 
besides: and a grain of honesty and native worth is of 
more value than all the adventitious ornaments, estates, 
or preferments; for the sake of which some of the bet- 
ter sort so oft turn knaves; forsaking their prindpleis^ 
and quitting their honour and fireedom for a mean, tuno> 
i-ous, shifting state of gaudy servitude. — Shaftesbury, 

MCCCLXn. 

Virtue, though in rags, may challenge more than vice 
set off with all the trim of greatness. — Maasmger. 

MCCCLXni. 

Ethics make a man's soul mannerly and wise; but lo- 
gic is the armoury of reason, fumisht with all c^enave 
and defensive weapons. — FttUer. 

MCCCLXIV. 

Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate state between 
pleasure and piun, and very much unbecoming any part 
of our life after we are out of the nurse's arms. — Steele. 

MCCCLXV. 

It fares with religion as with a shuttlecock, which is 
' stricken from one to another, and rests with none. The 
rich apprehend it to have been designed for the poor; 
and the poor, in their turn, think it calculated chiefly 
for the ndi. An old accjuaintance of mine, who omit- 
ted no opportunity of domg g^ood, discoursed with the 
barber who shaved him on his manner of spending the 
sabbath, (which was not quite as it should be,] and the 
necessity of his having more religion than he seemed at 
present possessed of. The baroer proceeding in his 
work of lathering, replied, << that he iiad tolerably well 
for a barber; as, in ms apprehension, one-third of the 
religion necessaivto save a genUeman would do to save 
a barber. ''.--jffiMiip Borne. 

Aa3 
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MCCCLXVI. 

Some call it fury, some a muse. 
That, as possessing deyils use. 
Haunts and forsakes a man by fits. 
And when he's in, he's oat of 's wits. 

JBuiler. 

MCCCLXVn. 
The roost consummate selfishness would incline a per- 
son, at his d^^ to dispose of his effects agreeably to 
duhr, that he may secure an interest in the world to 
whidi he is going. — Shenstone, 

MCCCLXVm. 
Where there is much pretension, much has been bor- 
rowed; nature never pretends. — Lavaier. 

MCCCLXIX. 

Men of extraordinaiy tallnesse (though otherwise Ut- 
ile deserving,) are made porters to l(»ds; and those of 
unusuall littlenesse are made lacUes' dwarfs, whilst men 
of moderate stature may want masters. Thus, many 
notorious for extremities, may find favourers to preferre 
them, whilest moderate men in the middle truth, may 
want any to advance them. But what saith the apostle? 
** If in this life onely we had hope, we are of all men 
the most miserable."— /W/er. 

MCCCLXX. 

The more you speak of yoiu^elf, the more you are 
likely to Ue: say but little, 'twill scarcely gain belief; so 
strong are partiality and envy. — Zimmerman, 

MCCCLXXI. 

Some weak men think the death of a young boy ought 
to be borne with patience; but should an infant in me 
cradle happen to die, there is not the least g^round of 
complaint And yet, in tlus last case, nature exerts her 
love more vigorously than in the other. Ay, but say 
they, the latter had not as yet tasted the sweetness of 
life; whereas the other had entertained very great ex-- 
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pcctations, ami had even begun to enjoy them. In other 
matters, however, 'tis thought much preferable to re- 
ceive a part rather tlian none at aU; and why not so with 
regard to life } — Cicero. 

MCCCLXXn. 

Bmpty men 
Are trumpets of their own des«rts{ but you. 
That are not in opinion best in proof^ 
Really good, and full of glorious parts, 
Learn the report of what you are to faine; 
Which from the ready tongues of all good men. 
Aloud proclaims you. 



MCCCLXXra. 

I look upon every man as a suidde from the moment 
he takes the dicebox desperately in his hand, and aU 
tliat follows in his career from that. &tal time is only 
sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to liis heart 
^^CumbenaruL 

MCCCLXXIV. 

It is lamentable to behold with what lazy scorn many 
of the yawning readers in our age, now-a-days, travel 
over forty or fimr pages of pre&ce and dedication (which 
is the usual modem stint) as if it were so much Latin. 

MCCCLXXV. 

liie common turn of human application may be d^ 
vidcd into love, ambition, and avarice, and whatever 
victories we gain in these our particular pursuits, there 
will always be some one or other in the paths we treac^ 
whose superior happiness will create new uneasinesi^ 
and employ us in new contrivances; and so through all 
degrees there will still renudn the insatiable desve of 
some seeming luiacquired good, to imbitter tiie posses- 
sion of whatever others we are accommodated with. If 
we suppose a man perfectly accommodated, and trace 
him through all the gradations betimt necessity and su- 
perfluity, we shall find that the slavery which occasioned 
his first activity, is not abated,, but only diversified.— 
Steek, 



■A 
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MCCCLXXVI. 

If dress be only allowable to persons of family, it m».V 
then be considered as a sort of fiimily livery, and Jack 
the groom may, with equal justice, pride himself upon 
the gaudy wan^be his master gives nim. Nay, more — 
lor a gentleman, before he hires a servant, wul require 
some testimony of his merit; whereas the master chal- 
lenges his own right to splendour, though possessed of 
no merit at alL^^SkauUme^ 

MCCCLXXVn. 
The good phyadan hansells not hb new experiments 
on the Bodies of his patients; letting loose mad receipts 
into the sick man's body, to try how well nature in hun 
will fight against them, whilest himself stands bye, and 
sees the battle; except it be in desperate cases, when 
death must be expelled by death. — Fuller. 

MCCCLXXVm. 
Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes, 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes. 
And other ammunitions of despair 
Were ever able to despatch by fear. 

Butiar. 
MCCCLXXEX. 
I'he pleasure of the religious man is an easy and port-^ 
able pleasure, such a one as he carries about in his bo- 
som, without alarming either the eye or the envy c^tfae 
world. A man putting all his pleasures into tms one« 
is like a traveller's putting all his goods into one jewel; 
the value is the same, and the convenience greater.— 
South. 

MCCCLXXX, 
There is no defence against reproach but obscurity; 
it is a kind of conconutant to g^atness, as satires and 
invectives were an essential part of a Roman triumph. 

MCCCLXXXL 
There are but three classes of men; the retrogndCf 
the stationary, and the progressive.-— XtfMlrr. 
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MCCCLXXXir. 

Extenigoraiy discounes are full of much ordimuy and 
loose stutt^ nor do such speakers well know how to be- 
gin, or when to maike an end. And, besides other &ults 
which those who speak suddenly are commonly guilty 
o( they are commonly liable to this great one, that they 
multiply words without measure; whereas premeditation 
will not suffer a man to enlarge his discourse beyond a 
due proportion. — PhUarck. 

MCCCLXXXin, 

Whenever man is put over men^ as the better nature 
ought ever to preside in that case more particularly^ he 
^MNiU as near^ as possible be approximated to his per- 
fectioQ.— ^ur^ 

McccLXXxnr, 

Poetry and consumptions are the most flaCteriog of 
diseases. — Shcnskme. 

MCCCLXXXV. 

When I walk the streets, I use the following natural 
maxim, (viz* that he is the true possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the ei\jp^nent 
of it,) to convince myself that I have a property m the 
gay part of aflthe g& chariots that I meet, wluch I re- 
nrd as amusements designed to delight m}r e^es, and 
le imagination of those kind people who sit m them 
gaily attired only to please me. I nave a real, and th^ 
only an imaginary pleasure from th^ exterior embel- 
lismnents. Upon the same principle, I have discovered 
that I am the natural proprietor of all the diamondneck- 
laces, the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered 
clothes, which I see at a play w birth-night, as givmg 
more natural delight to the spectatw than to those that 
wear them. And I look on the beaux and ladies as so 
many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, de- 
signed purely for my diversion. A gallery of pictures, 
a cabinet, or library, that I have free access to, I think 
my own. In a word, all that I desire is the use of thin^ 
let who will have the keepii^ of them. By which maxmi 
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I am|;rovii<>iieof thenchestmeninGreatBritaiii; with 
this diffemicc, thai I am not a prey to my own caruj^or 
the rarj of o^en. — Berktky. 

MCCCLXXXVI. 

Ptnmed vicfitfy 



Is traly pamted with a checffhl look; 
EqoaHj distant fitm proud insolence 
And base dejection. 



MCCCLXXXVn. 

speeches or senn ou s wiU erer sufier, in sone degree^ 
fiom the chancters of those that make than; and man- 
kind are so unwilline to reflect on what makes for thdr 
own mortification, that they are ever caviUu^ against 
the lives of those who speak in the cause of goodness, 
to keep themselves in coantenance, and continue in be- 
loved infirmities. — Steele, 

m 

MCCCLXXXVin. 

Correction may reform negligent bo3rs, but not amend 
those that are insensibly dulL All the whetting in the 
worid can never set a razor's edge on that which hath 
no steel in it Shipwrights and boatmakers will choose 
those crooked pieces of timber which other carpenters 
refiise. Those may make excellent merchants and me- 
chanics which win not serve for scholars. — Fuller* 

MCCCLXXXIX. 

Good manners are not a plant of the court growth; 
for if they were, those people, who have understandings 
directly of a level for such acquirements, who have 
served such lon|^ apprenticei^ps to nothing else, would 
certainly have picked them up. — Swift 

MCCCXC. 

Garrulity, attended wiUi immoderate fits of laughing, 
IB no uncommon case, when the provocation thereunto 
springy from jokes of a man's ovm XM3sxaf^r^Cumberkm4* 
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MCCCXCI. 

A miser, if honest, can be only honest bare weight— 
Shenstom. 

MCCCXCII. 

Ail our endeavours after greatness proceed from no- 
thing but a deare of being suirounded by a multitude of 
persons and afT^ui^ that may hinder us from looking into 
ourselves, which is a view we cannot bear.— Poscoa/l 

Mcccxcin. 

He who always seeks more lig^t the more he finds, 
and finds more the more he seeks, is one of the few 
happy mortals who take and give in every p<Mnt of time: 




— Laoater. 

MCCCXCTV. 

If passion work Uke a hot-rein*d horse, 

'Twill quickl}' tire itself. 

Maasinger. 
MCCCXCV. 
Few practical errors in the world are embraced upon 
the stock of conviction, but inclination; for though in- 
deed the judgment may err upon the account of weak- 
ness, yet, where there is one error that enters in at tiiiis 
door, ten are let into it, through the wiU; that for the 
most part being set upon those things, which truth is a 
direct obstacle to the enjo3anent <h; and where both 
cannot be had, a man will be sure to buy his enjoyment, 
though he pays down truth for the purchase. For m 
this case, the farther from truth the &rther from troa- 
ble, »nce truth shows such a one, what he is unwilMng 
to see, and tells him, what he hates to hear.— /S»uM. 

MCCCXCVL 

There 's nothing our felicities endears 

Like that which fidls among our doubts and fears, 

And in the miserablest of £streas 

Jtpproves attempts as desperate with success; 
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i kaowr of >i rag tlM%lil > wh 
l/r the wtfM ks tlot it gircs one iIk grater freedom of 
pmf'mi; the fool — /Vi^ 

MCCCCL 
A gift'-Htf kind, its iraiue and appeanace; tibe aOence 
or tlie pomp thiA atteiids it; the flhie in vlwdi it fcadies 
ymtf OH^ decide the <£giiity or ^n^ant^oftiie pver.— 

Mcccca. 

In the fttOief of badinage a polite fool shines; but in 
KTMri^ be is as awkward as an elephant dispottbig.— 

MCCCCHL 

IVe mrt eomplicated machines; and dioi]|^ we hare 

one main xfiring, that gives motion to the whole, we have 

an infifiKy of little wheels, which, in then- turns, retard, 

precipitate, and sometimes stop that motion^-Ctotoj^ldA^ 

MCCCCIV. 

If the mailer be doubtful], the good advocate will 
imly Wimmt hit own diligence. Yet some keep an as- 
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bui*ance-ofiice iu tlicir chamber, and will warrant any 
cause broug^ht unto them, as knowing, that if they fail» 
they lose nothing, but w^hat long since was lost, their 
credit — FuUer. 

MCCCCV. 

Though with your rhetorick flourishes. 
You strive to ^d a rotten cause, the touch 
Of reason*fortified by truth, delivered 
From my unletter'd tongue shall show it dust; 
And so to be contemn'd: you have trimm'd up . 
All gone deservings, should I g^rant them such, 
AVith more care man a maiden of threescore 
Does hide her wrinkles, which, if she encounter ■ 
The nun, the wind, or sun, the paint wash*d off. 
Are to dim eyes discover'd. 

Massinger'a Parliament of Love. 

MCCCCVI. 

As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
which only lasts while the warmth continues: but virtue, 
wisdom, gt)odness, and real worth, like the loadstone, 
never lose their powei'. These are the true graces^ 
which, as Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand in 
hand, because it is by their influence that human hearts 
are so firmly united to each other.-^J9ar/an. 

Mccccvn. 

The taste of beauty, and the relish of what is decent, 
just, and amiable, perfects the character of the gentle- 
man and the philosopher. And the study of such, a 
taste or relish will, as we suppose, be ever the g^reat em- 
ployment and concern of him, who covets, as well to be 
wise and good, as ug^cablc and polite. — Shaftesbury, 

MCCCCVUI. 

It is wisely ordained by the laws of England, that 
<*the person of the monarch is sacred;" as also that 
* • the king can do no wrong. " The meaning of this lart 
maxim I Sike to be, that if wrong ^ould happen at aiif 

Vol. I. B b 
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ft tf Mk eaiif laafibe? to flop tbe fire that slaBdled only 
in Imht, v^ caadlevidiE, or alittlt cfaaff^lnt if it once 
liMre UiIm» lK4d of naatUT that hsth nfiifitT and thick- 
m»» ft ftMMi fidlaiDek and confumea 

Advanc'dy tlie lug;liest timber of the roof; 

a* ¥t§ehyUm wtidn to be that obferres anger, viufe it it 
in ft« b^nmnif, and leca it by degreea flnoking and 
Uk'mi; me fiom fome speech or cfaoT-fike acmrifity, he 
fie^sd take no great paina to eitingtiirii it, butoftentimea 

SuU aji end to it only by nlence or n^^ect. For as be 
Md aiida no fuel to nre» tiath already as good aa put it 
out( ntf lie that doth not feed anger at the first, nor blow 
the fire in himielf, hath prevented and destroyed it— 

MCCCCXI. 
Hie poets roav of inspiration boast, 
'llteir rage, ill governed, in the clouds is lost. 
He Uwt nroportioncd wonders can disclose. 
At tmv.v. iiM fancy urul liis judgment shows; 
f.'littNtii nioml writing we may learn fi-om hence, 
N«*glcct of which no wit can recompense. 
Tho foiintttin which from Helicon proceeds, 
Hmt iMcrccl Ntrvatn should never water weeds, 
Nnr make the crop of thorns and thistles grow, 
Which envy or per>crtcd nature sow. 
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Mccccxn. 

Bailleiy is the finest part of conversation; but as it ig 
our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever 
is too dear for us, so wc have done with this, and turned 
it all into what is generally called repartee, or being 
smarts just as when an expensive fiishion comes up, 
those who are not able to reach it, content themselves 
wUh some paltry imitation. — Swift. 

MCCCCXUI. 

The powers exerted in the mechanical part of the ar^ 
have been called the language of painters; but we may 
say, that it is but poor eloquence which only shows thttt 
the orator can talk. Words should be employed as the 
means, not as the end: language is the instrument, con- 
viction is the work. — Sir J. iSi/nokb. 

MCCCCXIV. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch« leaves little 
ix>om for reason or reflection; but addresses itself en* 
tirely to the fancy or the aifections, captivates the wil- 
ling hearers, and subdues their understanding. Happi- 
ly, this pitch it seldom attains. — Hume, 

MCCCCXV. 

An obstinate man docs not hold opinions, but th^ 
hold him; for when he is once possest with an error, it is 
like a devil, only cast out with g^reat ^fiicul^. What- 
soever he lavs hold on, like a drowning man, he never 
loses, though it do but help to sink him the sooner. Wa 
ignorance is abrupt and inaccesable, impr^pnable both 
by art and nature, and will hold out to the Bust, though 
it has nothinpp but rubbish to defend. It is as daric as 
pitch, and sticks as fast to any thing it lays hold on. 
His scull is so tiiick, that it is proof against any reason, 
and never cracks but on the wrong side, just opposite to 
that ag^nst which the impression is made, which sur- 
geons say does happen very frequently. The slighter 
and more inconsistent his opinions are, the faster he 
liolds them, otherwise they would &11 asunder of them^ 
Belves: for opinions that are false ought to be held with 
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niore strictTiC-bS ar.d jLasiirance thin liosc: iliat are true. 
o^henrise thev will be apt to betrav their owners before 
thej are aware. He deligbts most cf all to differ in 
tilings indHferent, tm> matter bow friyolous dier are, they 
ate wei^ty enough in propoftion to ius weak jndgineiiit; 
and be wiU ratber suffer self^nartyrdam tban past vitb 
the least scruple of his Ireehoxd; \as it is impossible to 
dye his dark ignorance into a lighter colour. He b re- 
solved to understand no inan*s reason but bis own, be- 
cause he finds no man can understand bis but tii™^lf- 
Hia u-its are like a sack, which the French proTcrb sa^ 
is tied £»ster before it is fiill than when it is^ and nis 
opinions are hke plants that grow up<miocka» that stick 
UBt though they have no rooting. His undefstanding is 
hardened bke Pharoah's heart, and is proof against all 
sorts of judgments whatsoever. — ButKr. 

MCCCCXVI. 

Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 

MCCCCXVn. 

Horace or Boileau have said such a thing before you. 
I take your word for it, but I said it as my own, and 
may not I have the same just thoughts afler them, as 
others may have it after me ? — Bruyere, 

Mccccxvra. 

Alas! if the principles of contentment are not within 
us, — the height of station and worldly grandeur will as 
soon add a cubit to a man's stature as to his happiness. 
— Sterne. 

MCCCCXIX. 

Many servants, as if they had learited the nature of 
the besoms they use, are good for a few days, and after- 
wards g^w unserviceable. — Fuller. 

MCCCCXX. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it their 
glory to despise it; but if every one that fought a duel 
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were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly lessen the 
number of these imaginary men of honour, and put an 
end to so absurd a practice. — Mdiwn, 

MCCCCXXI. 

It is not so much the b^g^ exempt from faults, as tlie 
liaving overcome them, that is an advantage to us; it 
beine with the follies of the mind as with the weeds of 
a field, which, if destroyed and consumed upon the 
place of their birth, enrich and improve it more than if 
none had ever sprung there. — Pope. 

Mccccxxn. 

He that useth food, doth it to g^tify his hanger, wluch 
is natural; but he that inflicts punishment should do it 
without either hungering or thirsting after it, not needing 
imger, like sauce, to quicken, or whet him on to punish; 
but when he is furthest off firom desiring it, bring- 
ing his reason to do it as a thing most necessary.— PAi- 
tarch, 

Mccccxxni. 

in foreign univermties. 

When a king^s bom, or weds, or dies^ 

Stn^ght other studies are laid by 

And all appl^ to poetry: 

Some write m Hebrew, some in Greek, 

And some, more wise, in Arabic, 

T* avoid the critic, and th* expense 

Of diiiiculter wit and sense; 

And seem more leamedish than those 

That at a gpreater charge compose. 

The doctors lead, the students follow; 

Some call tliem Mars, and some Apollo, 

Some Jupiter, and give him th' odds, 

On even terms, of iOl the e;od8: 

Then Cxsar he's nicknamM, as duly as 

He that in Rome was christen'd Julius, 

And was addressed to by a crow. 

As pertinentiiy long ago; 

And with more heroes' names is st^'d. 

Than saints are cliibb*dt' an Austrian child: 
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\:i». .»s '.Ml ICJ'"-* '»y <.■olleJ;•e^, 
\» vkfll :iii stuiurinjr and decrees. 
Mi: still wriU's beitLF than the rest, 
■f'!iui's .)f ihc house that's counted best 

Butler^ 

Mrcccxxiv. 

I louour*4 and ^^at employments arc g^at burthens, 
Viul intiNt iviiuirt- :ui Atlas to support them. 
Ill- tli»i wtmUi ^vem others, tint should be 
riic tiiu&ti-r ot' himself. 

Ml'CCCXXV. 

\\ hi 1st the sip^s :uv putting ofT our distempers in one 
pa^.-f i!i' a newspaper, tlie auctioneers are pufling' ofi' our 
[impcrtv \\\ another. If this island of ours is to be credit- 
cii tor liwir description of it« it must pass for a terrestrial 
paradise; ii ruukes an English ear tingle to hear of the 
buuuuieii^ variety of lawns, jr^ves. and parks: lakes, ri- 
xrrs and rivuletii: decunttcd tarms and miitful i^ardensi 
j4ipcn> .ukI matchless collections of picrures, jen-eis, 
piatts, furniture. :uid etiuipaj^es; touii-houses and couii- 
rn housis; Jiuc-luuiMrs and ice-houses: obsemroriesand 
i-vnsH.natnrif; offices attached and tliriachev:: nith all 
die numerous ctctieras that glitter down tiie columns ot* 
our public pi-inn?.— What is tlie harp of an Or-heiis 
compared :o ihc hammer of an auctioneer. Oimccr- 

MccrrxxvT. 

The true nobknmn is a srcntlensan, in a text iottor, 
tiecause bred, and li\-ing in a liig-hcr and lar^rer wiv.— 

MCtCCXXVII. 

When we are younj;-, we are slavishK- emplovcd in 
^jfocutin? something whereby we may live comtcrtablv 
«i[« we grow old; and when we are'oM, ve perceive 

^no late to live as wc proposed.— /^*>^7f. 

MCCCCXXVUI. 

acquiaition of the rare quality of politeness, *> 
h^adigfatened understanding: is necessary tfc« 
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1 cannot but consider every book in every science, which 
tends to make us wiser, and of course better men, as a 
treatise on a more enlarged system of politeness, not 
excluding the experiments of Archimedes, or the ele- 
ments of Euclid. — Monro. 

MCCCCXXIX. 

Pedantry is properly the overrating of any kind of 
knowledge we pretend to. And if that kind of know- 
ledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater. 
For which reason, I look upon nddlers, dancing-masters, 
heralds, makers of the ceremony, &c., to be gjreater 
pedants than Lipsius, or the elder Scaliger. — Swtft, 

MCCCCXXX. 

— — — Make my breast 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world, 
Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. Where shall a woman turn 
Her eyes to find out constancy? 

Tke Bestoration, — Bucfdngfumi. 

MCCCCXXXI. 

Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the limbs, and 

five a man all the pleasure of boxing, without tlie 
lows. I could wish that several learned men would 
lay out that time which they employ in controversies 
and disputes about nothing, in this method of fighting 
with their own shadows. It might conduce very much 
to evaporate the spleen, which makes them uneasy to 
the public as well as to themselves. — Addison. 

Mccccxxxn. 

In whatever light the surly dogmatist may consider 
pli^s in general; it may be asserted, on safe grounds,' 
that they be ^ood in particular; they may impart much 
knowledge without the langiMof study, and warn from 
error wimout an approach to Vlv^^ of g^t Indeed, 
where virtue obtams those rewaroRvhich heaven will be- 
stow, and poetic justice should never withhold: and where 
lice smarts for its crimes, and is not rendered alluriog by 
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And as wit jj^s by coUege«, 
As we]l as standing and degrees, 
He still i^-rites better than 3ie rest. 
That's of the house that's counted best. 

Butler* 

Mccccxxrv. 

Honours and great employments are great burthens^ 

And must require an Atlas to support them. 

He that would govern others, fii^ should be 

The roaster of himself. 

Ma88ing&. 
MCCCCXXV. 

Whilst the sages are pulling off our distempers in one 
page of a newspaper, the auctioneers are puffing off our 
property in another. If this island of ours is to be credit- 
ed lor their description of it, it must pass for a terrestrial 
panulise; it makes an English ear tii^le to hear of the 
•Doundless variety of lawns, groves, and jmks; lakes, ri- 
vers, and rivulets; decorated farms and miitful gardens^ 
superb and matchless collections of pictures, jewels, 
plates, furniture, and equipages; town-houses and coun- 
tiy houses; hot-houses and ice-houses; observatories and 
conservatories; ofHccs attached and detached: with all 
the numerous etceteras that glitter down the columns of 
our public prints. — What is the harp of an Orpheus 
compared to the hammer of an auctioneer. — Cumber- 
lana. 

MCCCCXXVI. 

The true nobleman is a gentleman, in a text letter, 
because bred, and living in a higher and larger way. — 
Fuller. 

Mccccxxvir. 

When we are young, we are slavishly employed in 
procuring something whereby we may live ccnnfortably 
when we gprow old; and when we are old, we perceive 
it is too late to live as wc proposed- — Pope. 

MCCCCXXVUI. 

To the acquisition of the i-are quality of politeness, so 
tnuch of the enlightened understanding b necessary that 
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I cannot but consider every book in every science, which 
tends to make us wiser, and of course better men, as a 
treatise on a. more enlarged system of politeness, not 
excluding the experiments of Archimedes, or the ele- 
ments of Euclid. — Mann). 

MCCCCXXIX. 

Pedantry is properly the overrating of any kind of 
knowledge we pretend to. And if that kind of know- 
ledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater. 
For which reason, I look upon nddlers, dancing-masters, 
heralds, makers of the ceremony, &c., to be gpreater 
pedants than Lipsius, or the elder Scaliger. — Swift. 

MCCCCXXX. 

Make my breast 



Transparent as pure crystal, that the world, 
Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. Where shall a woman turn 
Her eyes to find out constancy? 

1%e Besioration. — Buckingham, 

MCCCCXXXI. 

Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the limbs, and 

five a man all the pleasure of boxing, without tlie 
lows. I could wish that several learned men would 
lay out that time which they employ in controversies 
and disputes about nothing, in this method of fighting 
with their own shadows. It might conduce very much 
to evaporate the spleen, which makes them uneasy to 
the public as well as to themselves.— ^/^cfeKsoil. 

Mccccxxxn. 

In whatever light the surly dogmatist may consider 
pli^s in general; it may be asserted, on safe grounds,' 
that they be good in particular; they may impart much 
knowledge without the langiMof study, and warn from 
error without an approach to SBHrge of gwlt. Indeed, 
where virtue obtams those rewaroRirhich heaven will be- 
stow, and poetic justice should never withhold : and where 
vice smarts for its crimes, and is not rendered alluring by 
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the attiaction of pleMing' if Frtlr s ; thea the rtiye nay be 
c oM Jdered aaaii an TJIi a n r to the polpit — fatmanStjvid 
refigioD most erer be anited. — Dr. Mum . 

Mccccxxxm. 

The misery wluch is sumMised to ftdlow porerh', 
azues not from trant, bat mm peerisliiiess and £&- 
content. A mind once satisHed, if alas! a mind can be 
satisfied upon this subject, b haq>py; fiv he who is tho- 
roughly wet in a bath cannot be more wet if he be fiong 
into the sea. The mind is all; for if a man had all the 
world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the world, he 
could not have more than enough. — Bttrtan. 

MCCCCXXXIV. 

It has been a maxim with me to admit of an easy re- 
conciliation with a person, whose offence proceeded bom 
no depravity of heiart; but where I was convinced it did 
so, to forego, for my own sake, all oppcMtumties of re^ 
vengei to forget the persons of my eneimes as much as I 
was able, ana to call to remembrance, in their place, the 
more pleasing idea of my friends. I am con\nncedthat 
I have derived no small share of happiness from this 
principle. — tShenstone, 

MCCCCXXXV. 

The proverbial wisdom of the populace at gates, on 
roads, and in markets, instructs the attentive ear of him 
who studies man more fully than a thousand rules osten- 
tatiously arranged. — Lavater, 

MCCCCXXXVI. 

I have a poor opinion of those who have g^t a trickof 
keeping a steady countenance, that cock their hats, and 
look glum when a pleasant thin^ is s^d, and ask, << Well! 
and what then?" MMff wit and parts ^o«dd treat 
one another with b^MKnce: and I will lay it down 
as a maxhn, that if ^E seem to have a good opinion of 
another man's wit, he will allow you to have judgment. 
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MCCCCXXXVII. 

In a lather's love, like a well-drawn picture, he eyes 
all his children alike, (if there be a parity of deserts,) 
not parching one to drown another. — Fuller. 

MCCCCXXXVllT. 

Comedians on the stage show all their skill, 

And oflen do as love and fortune will. 

We are less careful, hid in this disguise; 

In our own clothes more serious and more wise. 

Modest at home, upon the stag^ more bold, 

We seem warm lovers, though our breasts are cold: 

A fault committed here deserves no scorn. 

If we act well the parts to which we're bom. 

WaUer.'-^Prologue for the Lowly Mors. 

MCCCCXXXIX. 
The cause of some part of mankind being black has 
been accounted for in three ways: either by supposing 
that they are the posterity of Ham, who was cursed; or 
that God at first created two kinds of men, one bbck and 
another white: or that by the heat of the sun the skin is 
scorched, and so acquires a- sooty hue. This matter has 
been much canvassed among naturalists, but has never 
been brought to any certain issue. — Johnson, 

MCCCCXL. 

A footman's hat should fly off to every body: and 
therefore Mercury who was Jupiter's footman, had wings 
fastened to his cap. — Sivift, 

MCCCCXU. 

Whenever a story is related, every man fbims a pic- 
ture in his mind of the action and expression of the per- 
sons employed. The power of representing this mental 
picture on canvass is what we call invention in a painter; 
and, as in the conception of this ideal picture, the mind 
does not enter into the minute peculiarities of the dress, 
furniture, or scene of action; so, when the painter comes 
to represent it, he contrives those little necessary conco- 
mitant circumstances in such a manner that they shall 
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strike the spectator no more than they did himself in the 
first conception of the ston^— i^ir /. Btynolds. 

MCCCCXUI. 

Men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore they are form'd as marble will: 
The weak opprest, tli' impressions of strange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or skiS. 
Then call them not the authors of their ill. 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil^ 
Wherein is stampt the semblance of a devil. 
Their smoothness, Uke a g^oodly champain plain. 
Lays open all the little worms that creep; 
in men, as in a rough-grown grove remain 
Cave-keeping evils, that obscurely sleep; 
Through crystal walls each little mote wUl peep, 
Tho' men can cover crimes with bold stem looks. 
Poor women's faces are their own &ults' books. 

Skakapeart, , 
MCCCCXLHL 
When two people compliment each other with the 

■choice of any thing, each of them generally gets that 

which he likes least. — Pope, 

MCCCCXLIV. 

Those who cultivate the memory of our revolution, 
and those who are attached to the constitution of this 
kingdom, wiU take g^od care how thejr are involved 
with persons who, under the pretext of zeal towards 
the revolution and constitution, too frequently wander 
from their true principles, and ai*e ready on every oc- 
ca^on to depart from the firm, but cautious, and deli- 
berate spirit which produced the one, and which pre- 
sides in the other. — Burke. 

MCCCCXLV. 

A proud man is a fool in fermentation, that sweUs and 
boils over like a porridge-pot. He sets out his feathers 
like an owl, to swell and seem bigger than he is. He is 
troubled with a tumour and inflammation of self-conceit, 
that renders every part of him stiff and imeasy. He has 
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given Iiimself sympathetic love-powder, that works upon 
nim to dotage, and has transfonned lum into his own 
mistress. He is his own gallant, and makes most pas- 
sionate addresses to his own dear perfections. He com* 
mits idolatry to himself, and worships his own image; 
though there is no soul living of his church but himself 
yet he believes as the church believes, and maintains his 
faith with the obstinacy of a fanatic. He is h^ own &- 
vourite, and advmces himself not only above his merit, 
but all mankind; is both Damon and Pythias to his own 
dear self, and values his crony above his soul. He gpives 
place to no man but himself, and that with very great 
distance to all otliers, whom he esteems not worthy to ap- 
proach him. He believes whatever he has, receives a 
value in being his; as a horse in a nobleman's stable will 
bear a g^reater price than in a common market. He is so 
proud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with himself as 
with others; for he is very apt to forget who he is, and 
knows himself only supemcially ; therefore he treats him- 
self civilly as a stranger, with ceremony and compliment, 
but admits of no privacy. He strives to look bigger than 
himself as well as others; and is no better than bis own 
parasite and flatterer. A little flood will make a shallow 
torrent swell above its ban^u, and ra^e, and foam, and 
yield a roaring noise, while a deep sdent stream glides 
quietly on; so a vain-glorious, insolent, proud man, 
swells with a little frsdl prosperity, grows big and kmd, 
and overflows his bounds, ana when he sinks* leaves mud 
and dirt behind him. His carriage is as gl(Hioua and 
haughty, as if he were advanced upon men's shoulder^ 
or tumbled over their heads like Knipperdolling. He 
fancies himself a Colosse; and so he is, for his head holds 
no proportion to his body, and his foimdation is lesser 
than his upper stories. We can naturally take no view 
of ourselves unless we look downwards; to teach us 
what humble admirers we ought to be of our own 
value. The slighter and less solid his materials are, 
the more room they take up, and make him swell the 
bigger; as feathers and cotton will stuff* cushions bet- 
ter than things of more close and solid parts.— jSm/^* 
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Aj^|cr asd the tlunt of r e ve nge aie a kind of lever; 

Mslmff aad bv flusli» bleeding; at leaal, ancvaonitioii. 

Ine latter occaflons a tTm ki mik m of mooer: Hie faraier 

of tliofe fien' spirits miuch. cause a pretematmal fer- 
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A nundt by knowineitsel^ andits own pnper povers 
and virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its 
hinderances and obstnictionsy and nnds they are whoUy 
Irom itself and from opinions wrong conceired. Tlie 
more it cmiquers in this respect, (be H in tbe leait par- 
iieulAr,) the more it b its own master, feels its own na- 
tural liberty, and congratulates with itself on its own ad- 
vancement and prosperity. — Shaftedmry. 

MCCCCL. 

The good wife commandeth her husband, in any equal 
matter, by constantly obeying him. It was always ob- 
served, that what the English gained of the French in 
battle by valour, the French regained of the English in 
cunning by treaties. So if the husband should chance 
by his power in his passion to preju<hce his wife's right, 
she wisely knowetli, by compounding and complymg, 
to recover and rectify it again Fuller. 
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MCCCCLL 

Nature must be the groundwork of witmnd art; other- 
'wise, whateTer is done will prove but jackpudding^a 
work, — Sdden> 

MCCCCUI. 

Of all vanities and fopperies, the vanity of high birth 
is the greatest True nobility is derived from virtue, 
not from birth. Titles, indeed, may be purchased; 
but virtue is the only coin that makes the bargain valid. 
— Burton* 

MCCCCLUI. 

To philosophize in a Just signification, is but to cany 
good breeding a step hi^er. For the accomplishment 
of breeding is, to learn what is decent in company, or 
beautiful in arts; and the sum of philosophy is, to learn 
what is just in society, and beautiful in nature and the 
order of the worid. — •Shaftesbury, 

MCCCCUV. 

Worthless great men and dull rich rogues avoid a 
^ttj^ man of small fortune. He looks Uke a writ of 
inquiry into their titles and estates; and seems commit* 
doned by heaven to seize the better half. — Congreot, 

MCCCCLV. 

Opinions generally received and floating in the world, 
whether true or false, we naturally adopt, and nmke our 
own: they may be -considered as a kino of ii^ritance, 
to whi(;h we succeed and are tenants for life, and which 
we lea^^ to our poiterity very nearly in the condition in 
which we received it; it not bdng much in any one 
man's power either to impair or improve it. The greatest 
part or those opinions, like current ccrni in its circulation, 
we are used to take without weighing cn*exanmung; but 
by this inevitable inattention, many adulterated pieces 
«re received, which, when we seriously estimate our 
iveakh, we must throw away. — Sir J, JR^akh. 

MCCCCLVI. 

The scorning drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before hb bed-time, takes no rest that n^t. 
Vol. I. C c 





A bollf csHMt dtep wnAetatt a bnvi: 

Vet tfcw^ h» T I niMJ hkwd he fir^d wkk irine. 

Be vMto wit vk tibe <faH«^ to 

l> ciwiiiJM to »noid the coth aad 

And OD Ike htOKMerv wiD BO q«Bvd fix. 

Ifa^ pmrflege raj lord to valk secure on feoL 

But n»e, wi» moit by laoonSgfat hf uuie.* Jid bend 

Or igteed only vidi'a candkr s end. 

Poor mm ht l^tOa, if that be H^bitiagg where 

He only cudgel^ and I only fear. 

He flandi^ and bids me atamd; I mnH abide; 

For he's the ftfonger, and is drunk beade. 

Bnfda^t JmmaL 
MCCCCLVn. 
A map does not exlubit a more distinct view of the- 
boundaries and situation of every country, t]ian its news 
does a picture of the genius and morals of its iidiabl* 
tants. — CMdtmith, 

MCCCCLVni. 
The marches of great princes. 
Like to the motions of procUgious meteors. 
Are step by step observed; and loud-tongued Fame 
The harbinger to pr^are their eotertainment 

MCCCCLIX. 

Hie theatre has much the same effect on the msimers 
of the a^e, as the bank on the credit of the nation. Wit 
and spirit, humour and good sense, can never be revived 
but under the government of those who are judges of 
such tujentsf who know, that whatever b put up in their 
stead, is but a short and trifling expedient, to suppoKt 
the appearance of them for a season. — St^e, 

MCCCCLX. 

« • • • 

Who shall dispute what the reviewers say? 



Their vord^s gufficient; and to aak a reason. 
In such a state as theirs, is downrii^ treason. 

CkunkUl. 

MCCCCLXI. 

Worldly wealth, is the devil's bidt; and tiiose whose 
minds fe^ upon riches, recede, in general, from real 
happiness, in proportion as their stores increase; as the 
moon when she is fullest of li^t is farthest from the 
8un. — Burtoru 

MCCCCLXn. 

oonsels obf 

_-- L T\Tav^ hft] 



MCCCCLXn. 

Good counsels observed are chains to grace, which 
neglected, prove halters to strange undutiful children. 



MCCCCLXni. 

As when a greedy raven sees 

A sheep entangled by the fleece, 

With hasty cruelty 1^ flies 

To attack him, and pick out his eyes; 

So do those vultures use, that keep 

Poor prisoners fast like sUly sheep. 

As greedily to prey on all 

That in their rav'nous clutches fall: ' 

For thorns and brambles, that came in 

To wait upon the curse for sin. 

And were no part o* th' first creation^ 

But, for revenge a new plantation. 

Are yet the fitt'st materials 

T ' enclose the earth with living walls. 

So jailors that are most accurst. 

Are found most fit in being worst. 

Butkr. 
MCCCCUOV. 
He who is always in want of something cannot be very 
rich. 'Tis a pow wit who lives by borrowing the words, 
decisions, mien, inventions, and actions^ <» others.-^ 
Laxaier. 

MCCCCLXV. 
When empire in its childhood first i^pears, 
A watchful fate o'ersees its tender years; 





•toofir. 
BO icUuUia g', and hair poor is k ftr a ilnT- 
teDertoendhisrefalioDbvsaTii^, •'tinfsall!''— Aee«r. 

MCCCCLXMI. 

''set a beggar on borsdiack, and hell lide,** is a 
conBHon prover b, andareal tmth. The ** nocMt Aono" 
M an ^ inezpniius homo,*' and conseqaeBtly nrast pur- 
chase finely, before he knows the emptmess of it expe- 
rimentaUv. The estahfished g^tleman disregards it 
tlirough habit and fimfiiliarity. — Sktnstont, 

MCCCCLXVra. 
Rxcefls of love can work such miracles! 
JJpon thb ivory forehead are entrench'd 
Ten thousand rivals, and these sons command 
Hupplies from all the world; on pain to foHeit 
Their comfortable beams: these ruby lips;, 
A rich exchequer to assure their pay; 
'V\m hand, Svbilla's gulden bough to guard them 
Through hell and horror to th ' Elysian springs; 
Which who'll not venture for? and should I name 
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Such of the \-irtues as your mind invite, 

Their numbers would be infinits. 

Massingcr, 
MCCCCLXIX. 

If the choice had been left to me, I would rather have 
tiu^ed the refinement of our language, as far as it relates 
to sound, to the Judgment of the women, than of illiterate 
court fops, half-witted poets, and university bovs.— 
Swift 

MCCCCLXX. 

Commonly, physicians, like beer, are best when they 
are old; and isivrycTs, like bread, when they are young 
and new. — Fuller. 

MCCCCLXXl. 

London is nothing to some people; but to a man whose 
pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. And theie 
IS no place where economy can be so well practised as in 
London: more can be had here for the money, even by 
ladies, than every where else. You cannot play tricfci 
with your fortune in a small place; you must make « 
uniform appearance. Here a lady may have well-fur- 
nished apartments, and elegant dress, without any meat 
ill her kitchen. — Johnson. 

MCCCCLXXn. 

AVhcn blockheads rattle the dicebox, when fellows of 
Aiilgar and base minds sit up whole xughts contemplating 
the turn of a card, then stupid occupation is in character; 
but whenever a cultivated understanding stoops to the 
t}Tannv of so vile a passion, the friend to mankind sees 
the injury to society with that soit of aggravation as 
would attend the taking of his purse on the highwav, if, 
upon the seizure of the felon, he was unexpectedly to 
discover the person of a judge. — CumberkmcL 

MCCCCLXXm. 

Those get the least that take the greatest pains, 
But most of all i ' th* drudgery of brains; 
A naf ral sig^ of weakness, aii an ant 
Is more laborious than an elephant; 

f!c2 
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And children are more busy at their play 
Than those that wiscly'st pass their time away. 

BuUer. 
MCCCCLXXIV. 
• We are but too apt to consider things in the state in 
which we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the 
causes by which they have been produced, and possibly 
may be upheld. Nothing is more certain than that our 
manners, our civilization, and all the ^ood things which 
are connected with civilization, have, m this European 
world of ours, depended for ages, upon two principles^ 
and were indeed the result oi both combined; I mean 
the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion. The 
nobiuty and the cletgy, the one by profesaon, the other 
b^ patronage, kept learning in Existence even in the 
mi^ of arms and confuraon, and whilst govenmient 
were rather in their causes than formed. JLearmitt^ paid 
back what it received to nobility and priesthooo, an^ 
paid it «dth usury, by enlar^ng Uieir ideas and by fbr- 
nishing their minds. — Burke. 

MCCCCLXXV. 

Like buds appearing ere the frosts are past. 
To become man he made such fatal haste. 
And to perfection laboured so to climb. 
Preventing slow experience and time. 
That 'tis no wonder death our hopes beguil'd, 
ile's seldom old that will not be a child: 

Walter. — Epitaph on a young nobieman. 

MCCCCLXXVI. 

Those who are taken with the outward show of things, 
think that there is more beauty in persons who are 
trimmed, curled, and psunted, than uncorrupt nature can 
give; as if beauty were merely the corruption of man- 
ners. — QuintiUan. 

MCCCCLXXVII. 

He alone is an acute observer, who can observe mi- 
n^itely without being observed.— iiow^. 
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MCCCCLXXVni. 

Topoore people the good physician prescribes cheap 
but wholesome medicines: not removing the consump- 
tion out of their bodies into tlieir purses: nor sending 
them to the East Indies fol* drugs, when they can reach 
better out of their gardens. — Fiiller. 

MCCCCLXXIX. 

As the chooang of pertinent circumstances is the life 
of a story, and that wherein humour principally condsts; 
so the collectors of impertinent particulars are the very 
bane and opiates of conversation. — Steek. 

MCCCCLXXX. 

Princes can never more make known their wisdom 

Than when they cherish goodness where they find it; 

They being men, and not gods, . 

They can give wealth and titles, but no virtue; 

That is without their power. When they advance. 

Not out of judgment, but deceiving fancy. 

An undeserving man, howe'er set off ^tf^jN*.. 

With all the trim of greatness, state, and po w 'r, >^fc^r?' ' > 

And of a creature even grown terrible /v^j^ -^ • " 

To him from whom he took his giant form, Ir! '»'• ' 

The thing is still a comet, no true star: \'?^ ' 

And when the bounties feeding his false fire " * "^ * . • 

Begin to fail, will of itself go out. 

And what was dreadful proves ridiculous. 

M€t8singer, 
MCCCCLXXXL 
Nature has left every^ man a capacity of being agree* 
able, though not of shining in company: and mere are 
a huiidred men sufficiently cjjualified for both, who, by 
a very few faults, that they might correct in hatfan hour, 
are not so much as tolerable. — Swift 

MCCCCLXXXn. 

Death may be said with almost equal propriety to con- 
fer as well as to level all distinctions. In consequence 
of that event, a kind of chemical operation takes pl>oci 
for those characters wluch were mixed wHfa the gVO<* 



./ 
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panicles of vice dv han^ tbrovn into the alembic of 
flattenr, are subfimoted into tlie essence of virtue.'— JQlf. 



11CCCCL.1LXXIIL 
Oat, idle vords, serrants to diaDow Ibob j 
Unprofitable sounds^ weak arbitntOR! 
Busii' Tourselves in sidll contending schools: 
l>ebate, where leiaure aerrea^ with dull debates: 
To trembhng clients be your mediaton: 
For me I force not arguments a stmw. 
Since that m}' case is past the help of Jaw. 




MCCCCLXXXIV. 
When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken 
away, the loss cannot pos^ly be estimated. Ftom that 
moment we have no compass to govern us; nor can we 
know distinctly to what port to steer. — Burht, 

MCCCCLXXXV. 

It is obvious to discover that imperfecticmsof one kind 
have a visible tendency to produce perfections of an- 
other. Mr. Pope's bodily disadvantages must indine him 
1o a more laborious cultivation of his talent, without 
which he foresaw that he must liave languished in ob- 
scurity. The advantages of persons are a good deal 
essential to popularity m the grave world as well as the 
pay. Mr. Pope, by an unwearied appUcationto poetry, 
Dcrame not only the favourite of the learned, but also 
of the ladies. — Shenstorte. 

MCCCCLXXXVI. 

- It itt, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that sex, 
whicli was created to refine the joys, and soften the cares 
of humanity, by the most agreeable participation, to c<Mi- 
wdor tliem merely as objects of sight. This is abridging 
tliem of their natural extent of power, to put them on 
tt level with their pictures at Kneller's. — Hughes, 

MCCCCLXXXAai. 
He who despises the great is condemned la honour 
'I Uttle: and he who is in love with triftc^.csn liare 
t»tt for the irrcat — Ixnvffr, 
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MCCCCLXXXVni. 

I would ad^e idl the professors of the art of story - 
teUine', never to tell stories, but as they seem to gro|pr 
out of the subject-matter of the conversation, or as they 
serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories, that are vexy 
common, are generally irksome; but may be aptly intro- 
duced, provided they be only hinted at, and mentioned 
by way of allusion. Those, that are altc^^ether new, 
should never be ushered in, witiliout a short and perti- 
nent character of the chief persons concerned; because 
by that means, you make the con^iany acquainted with 
them; and it is a certain rule, that slight and triml ac- 
counts of those who are fianihar to us, administer more 
mirth than the brightest points of wit in unknown cha- 
racters. A little circumstance, in the complexion or 
dress of the man you are talking of, sets his image before 
the hearer, if it be chosen apUy for the stoiy.-— ^SMSs« 

MCCCCJLXXXIX. 

There needs no other charm, nor conjurer. 

To raise infernal spirits up, but fear, 

That makes men pull their horns in like a snail. 

That's both a prisoner to itself in jail; 

Draws more fantastic shapes, than iii the grains 

Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains, 

"When all the cocks they think they see, and buUi^ 

Are only in the insides of thdr skulls. JButltr, 

MCCCCXC. 

Disobedient children, if preserved from the gallows, 
are reserved for the rack, to be tortured by t&ir own 
posteritie. One complaining, that never fiither had so 
undutiful a child as he had. Yes, said his sonne, widi 
less grace than truth, my grand&ther had. — FuUer» 

MCCCCXCI. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, ognstantly 
passing away, and yet constantly coming on. — Fcpe, 

Mccccxcn. 

Colours artfvi% spread upon canvass mAy entertunthe 
eye^ but not altect the heart; and abe who takea ao 
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care to add to the natural graces of her person any ex- 
cdllent qualities, may be aUowed still to amuae» aaa pic- 
tatej but not to triumpk as a beautyr— Ifo^Ae^. 

Mccccxcni. 

Circles are prais'd, not that abound 
In largeness, but til' exactly round: 
So life we praise that does excel 
Not in mucQ time, but acting welL 

Waikr, 

MCCCCXCIV. 

It may be laid down as a masim, that he who beflins 
by presuming on his own sense, has ended his studies 
as soon as he has commenced them. Every <^pertimi- 
ty should, therefore, be taken to discountenance that 
false and vulgar opimon, that rules are the fetters of ge* 
nitrs; they are fetters only to men of no genius; - as uiat 
armour, which upon the strong is an ornament and de- 
fence, upon the weaken and mis-shapen becomes a load, 
and cripples the body which it was made to protect— 
Sir J. tUynolds, 

MCCCCXCV. 

Great lords, by reason of their flatterers, are the first 
that know their own virtues, and the last that know their 
own vices: some of them are ashamed upwazda^ be- 
cause their ancestors were too great. Others are asti^ed 
downwards, because they were too little. — Selderu 

MCCCXCVI. 
We have fellows who sneak into company as if they 
bore all the sins of their femily on their i^ouldeis. 
And before whom is it that they thus crouch and 
bend? Arrogfance in holiday clothiBg, and female- 
foppery ! — Zimmerman. 

* Mccccxcvn. 

Great men. 



Till they have gained their endj^ are giants in 
Their promises, but those obtained, weak pigmies 
In their performances. And it is a maixLtn 
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AUow'd among them, so they may deceire. 
The? may svrear any thing; for the queen of love. 
As they hold constantly, does never puiush. 
Bat enule at, lovers' perjuries. 

Mccccxcvm. 

Anciently, widows were at least to live out their ** an- 
num hitua, their year of sorrow. But as some errone- 
ous^ compute the long lives of the patriarchs before the 
flood, not by solaiy, but lunaijr years,' making a monUi 
a year; so many overhasty widows cut their years of 
mourning very short, and within few weeks make post 
speed to a second marriage. — FiUkr. 

MCCCCXCIX. 
A clown is a Centaur, man and beast, a crab engrailed 
on an apple. He was neither made by art nor nature, 
but in spite of both, by evil custom. His perpetual 
conversation with beasts has rendered him one of them; 
and he is, among men, but a naturalized brute. He ap- 
pears by his language, ^nius, and behaviour, to be an 
alien to mankind, a foreigner to humanity, and of so op- 
pofflte a genius, that it is easier to make a Spaniard a 
Frenchman, than to reduce him to civility. He disdains 
every man that he does not fear; and omy respects him 
who has done him hiut, or can do it. He is like Ne- 
buchadnezzar afler he had been a month at grass; but 
will never return to be a man ag^n as he dic^ if he 
might; for he despises all manner of lives but his own, 
imless it be his norse's, to whom he is but valet-de- 
chambre. * * • * He is a 

stoic to all passions but fear, envy, and malice; and 
hates to do any good, though it cost him nothing. He 
abhors a gentleman, because he is most unlike lumself; 
and repines as much at his manner of hving, as if he 
msdntained him. He murmurs at him as the saints do 
at the wicked, as if he kept his right from Wm; for he 
makes his clownery a sect, and danms ail that are not of 
his church. He manures the earth like a dunghill, but 
lets himself lie fallow, for no improvement will do good 
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upon hhn. Cam was the first of his fionily; and he 
does his endeavour not to degenerate firom tlie orina^ 
churlbhness of his ancestor. He that was fetched uin, 
the pioiu;h to be made dictator had not half lus pride 
and msofence; nor Caligula's horse> that was made con* 
sol. — Builer. 

MD. 

The attempt of the poetical populace of the present 
day to obtun an ostracism against Pope, is as easily ac- 
counted for as the Athenian's shell agauist Aristidest-*- 
they are tired of hearing him always called < xn just.' 
lliey are also fighting for life; for if he iwuntauis his 
station, they will reach their own by falling.— JjorvfJ^ 
ron. 

MDI. 

However low and poor the taking of snuff argues a 
man to be in lus stock of thoughts, or means to em|^ 
his brains and his fingers; yet mere is a poorer creature 
in the world than he, and this is a borrower of nmff ^ 
a fellow that keeps no box of his own, but is always 
sisking others for a pinch. Such poor rogues put me al- 
ways in mind of a common phrase among schooIbqyB 
when they are composing their exercise, who ran to an 
^^.holar. »d c^. "Pray give me a Httle «n.e- 

MDH. 
I would have all men elevated to as great a height as 
they can discover a lustre to the naked eye.— /SAoutone. 

MDm. 

A man's true merit 'tis not hard to find; 
But each man's secret standard in his mind. 
That casting weight pride adds to emptiness. 
This who can gratify? for who can guess? 

Pope* 

MDIV. 

The honest country gentleman, and the thihring 

tradesman, or country farmer, have all the real benefits 

of nature, and the blessings of plenty that the highest 

and richest grandees can pretend to; and (what is more) 
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all these wiAoat the tnnnentimr fttn and jealouses of 
bemg rinlMili'tfaar prince's fiivoiir, or MipplMiied at 
cma% or tumbled down from thdr high uA beknred 
stations. All these storms fly over their heads^ and 
break upon the tow'ring^ mountains and lofty cedars; they 
have no ill-^t places to lose; they are neither libelled 
nor underminea, but without invading any man's ri^t» 
sit safe and warm in a moderate fortune of their own, 
free from all that grandeur and magnificence of nuserys 
which is sure to attend an inWdious greatness. And he 
who is not contented with such a condition, must seek 
his happiness (if ever he have any) in another workU 
for Providence itself can provide no better for him, in 
this. — South. • 

MDV. 

With the vulgar, and the learned, names have great 
weight; the wise use a writ of inquiry into their legiti- 
macy when they are advanced as authcnities.*— Zimmer- 

MDVI. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
a subject on which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be riaing of themselves from time to time, 
though we ^ve them no encouragement; as the toss- 
ings and fluctuations of the sea continue several hours 
afrer the winds are laid.-*w9(Msoiz. 

MDVn. 

Happiness and misery are the names of two extremes, 
the utmost bounds whereof we know not; but of some 
degrees of both, we have many lively impressioas^ by 
delight on the one side, and sorrow on the other, and 
therefore we may distinguish them by the names of 
pleasure and pain. Happiness in its fiul extent, is the 
utmost pleasure we arc capable of, and the lowest de- 
gree of it, is so much ease from all pain, and so much 
pleasiux!, as without which one cannot be content, we 
therefore judge that whoever is contented is happy. — 
Locke, 

Vol. I. D d 
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MDvni. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I hare often 
fimded one of our old kings standing m person, ^vheie 
he is represented in effigy, and lookm^ down upon the 
weafthy concourse of people with which that place is 
ereiy day filled. In Uiis case, how would he be sin^ 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe s|>oken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time wouM have been the 
▼as^ls of some powerful baron, negotiating like xirinoes 
lor greater sums of money than were formeriy to be met 
with in the royal treasury. — Addison, 

• MDIX. 

How happy had I been if, for a curse. 
The Fates had never sentenc*d me to verse; 
But ever since this peremptory vein. 
With restless frenzy first po9sess*d tDlJ brsdn. 
And that the devil tempted me, in spite 
Of my own happiness, to judge and write. 
Shut up against my will, I waste my age 
In mending this, and blotting out that page. 
And grow so weary of the ££ivish trade, 
I envy their condition that write bad. 

Butler—4o a bad Poet, 

MDX. 

Those on the highway, who make a stand with a pis- 
tol at your breast, (compelled perhaps by necessit}', 
nusfortune, or driven out of an honest way of life to an- 
swer the wants of a craving family,) are much more ex- 
cusable than those of their fraternity, who join the con- 
versations of gentlemen, and get into a share of their 
fortunes, without one good art about them. — Steele, 

MDXI. 

A mere empty wit is like one that spends on the stock 
without any revenues coming in, and will sh^tly be no 
wit at alii for learning is the fiiel to the fire of ^t, 
-Nvhicb, if it wants this feeding, eats out itself. A good 
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conceit or two bates of such a man, and makes a sensi- 
ble weakening in him^ and his brain recovers it not a 
year after. The rest of him are bubbles and flashes, 
darted out on a sudden, which, if you take them while 
thev are warm, may be laughed at$ if they are cool, are 
nothing. He speaks best on the present apprehension, 
for meditation stupifies him, and the more he is in travail, 
the less he brings forth. Hb things come off then, as in 
a nauseating stomach, where there is nothing to cast up^ 
strains and convulsions, and some astonishing bombast, 
which men only, till they understand, are scared with. 
A verse or some such work he may sometimes get up to» 
but seldom above the stature of an epigram, and that 
with some relief out of Martial; which is the ordinary 
companion of Ins pocket, and he reads him as he were 
inspved. Such men are commonly the trifling things of 
the world, good to make merry the company, and whom 
only men have to do withal wnen they nave nothing to 
do, and none are less their fiiends than who are most 
their company. Here they vent themselves over a cup 
somewhat more lastingly, all their words fp fbr jest^ 
and all their jests for nothing. They are mmble in the 
&ncy of some ridiculous thing, and reasonable good in 
the expre^saon. Nothing stops a jest when it's conung, 
neither fiiends, nor danger, but it must out howsoever, 
though their blood come out after, and then they empha- 
tically nul, and are emphatically beaten, and commonly 
are men reasonable familiar to this. Briefly, they are 
such whose life is but to laugh and be laus^hed at-, and 
only wits in jest and fools in earnest— S»wu>p Earle. 

MDXn. 

In other things the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people; but a play, 
(Made for delight, and for no other lue,} 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. 

Walkr^ProIogue to the Maid's Tragedy, 

MDXm. 

There is a brain that will endure but one sc 
let the owner gather it with discretion, and 
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And not endure to hear, 

And yet may. be divulged and fam'd, 
^. And own'd in public every where : 

So vain some authors are to boast 

Their want of in^nuity, and club 

Their affidavit wits, to dub 

Each other but a knight o' the post. 

As false as suborn'd periurers. 

That vouch away all right they have to their own 
ears. Butler. 

MDXXI. 
Of all the great human actions ever heard, or read of, 
of what sort soever, I have observed, both in former ag«s 
and our own, more have been performed before, than af- 
ter the age of thirt)'; and oftimes in the very Uvea of 
the same men. May I not confidently instance in those 
of Hannibal and his great competitor Scipio } The better 
half of their lives they lived upon the glory they had ac- 
quired in their youth; g^at men afterwards, 'tis true, 
m comparison with others; but by no means in compa- 
rison with themselves — Montaigne. 

I^IDXXII. 

That wit is false which can subsist only in one lan- 
guage; and that picture which pleases oiuy one age or 
nation^ owes its reception to some local or accidental 
association of ideas. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

MDXXm. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of 
conversation; as it is generally in books the worst sort 
of reading. — Sunft. 

MDXXtV. 
I think a prudent man ought not to permit anj thing 
at all to trust to fortune; but to trust and commit some 
things to his wife, some things to his servants, andapme 
things to h^s friends, (as a prince to certsdn vidiMfcts, 
and persons accountable, and administrators,) wlule he 
is employing^ his reason about such matters as are most 
proper for hiro, and of greatest concernment. — Plutarch. 
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MDXXV. 

Some persons make their own epitaphs, and b^peak 
the reader's good-will. It were, indeed, to be wished, 
that every man would early learn in this manner to make 
hb own, and that he would draw it up in terms as flat- 
tering as possible, and that he would make it the em- 
ployment of his whole life to deserve it. — Qokinmth. 

MDXXVL 

We may range the several kinds of laughers under 
the following heads: — 

The dimplers. 
The snulers. 
The laughers, 
The grinners, 
The horse-laug^etfe. 

The dimple is practised to ^ve a grace to the features^ 
and is fi*equently made a bait to entangle a g^ng lover; 
this was cidled by the ancients the Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fur sex, 
and their male retinue. It expresses our satisfaction in 
a ^ent sort of approbation, doth not too much disorder 
the features, and is practised by lovers of the most deli- 
cate address. This tender motion of physiognomy the 
ancients called the ionic laugh. 

The laugh among us is the common risus of the anr 
cients. 

The grin, by writers of antiqiutjr, is called the Sy»- 
crufflan^ and was then, as it is at this time, made use Qlt 
to dispky a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of with 
^reat success in 3l kinds of disputation. The profidehts 
in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will baffle the most 
solid amiment This upon all occasions suppUes-the' 
want ofrcason, is always received with great applause in 
coffeephouse disputes; and that side the lau^h joins with 
is generally observed to gain the better of his antagonist. 
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MDXXVn. 

llie generous, who is always just, and the just who 
IS always generous, may, unannounced, approach the 
throne of heaven. — Ltwater. 

MDXX\Tn. 

l¥hen a writer of any kind is so conmderable as to 
deserve the labour and pains of some shrewd heads to 
refute him in public, he may, in the quality of an author, 
be justly congratulated on that occasion. — Shaftabwry* 

MDXXIX. 

It is a harder tWng for men to rate 

Their own parts at an equal estimate. 

Than cast up fractions, in th' accomptof heav'n. 

Of time and motion, and adjust them ev'n; 

For modest persons never had a true 

Particular or all that is their due. 

Buihr. 

MDXXX. 

Madmen show themselves most by over-pretending to 
a sound understan^ng, as drunken men do by over-act- 
ing sobriety. — Congreve* 

>roxxxi. 

England can furmsh not a few instances of men of 
taste who have sold the best oaks of their estates for 

Siding and girandoles;— of fathers who have beggared 
eir families to enjoy the pleasure of seeing green- 
houses and pineries arise under their inspection;— and of 
fox-hunters who have begun with a dog-kennel» and 
ended with a dweUing-house. Enough is done every 
day by the amateurs of Wyat and Chambers to palhatc 
the censure of ostentation and uselessness that is lavish- 
ly thrown upon the king's house at WinchesteTy and 
tiie RadclifFe library at Oxford — Kelt 

MDXXXU. 
Love, when founded in the hearty will show. it»e)lf .in 
!i thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness,- but 
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cool deliberate exhibition of the pasnons onhr amies 
little understanding' or g^eat insincerity. — Chldnnitn. 

MDXXXIir. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool. 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve. 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise 

Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn. 

Where is to-morrow? in another world. 

And yet on this perhaps, this peradventure 

(Infiimous for lies) as on a rock of adamant 

We build our mountain hopes, spin our eternal schemes. 

And big^ with life's futurities expire. 

Young. 
MDXXXIV. 

The true nobleman conceives this word, on mine ho» 
nouTf wraps up a deal in it, which unfoldeid, and then 
measured, will be found to be a lar^e attestation, and no 
iesse then an ecUpticall oath, callmg God to witnesse, 
Tsrho hath bestowed that honour upon him. And seeing 
the state is so tender of lum, that ne shall not be forced 
to swear in matters of moment, in courts of justice, he is 
careful not to swear of his own accord in his sports and 
pleasures. — Fuller. 

MDXXXV. 

As the world now goes, we have no adequate idea of 
what is meant by "gentlemanly, g^tleman-like, or 
much of a gentleman;'' you cannot be cheated at play, 
but it is certainly done by " a very jgentleman-like man;'* 
you cannot be deceived in your attairs, but it was done 
msome ** gentlemanly manner;" you cannot be wrong 
in your bed, but all the world will say of 1^ that did 
the injury, it must be allowed '* he is very much of a 
genfleman." Here is a very pleasant fellow, a corrres- 
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pondent of mine, that puts in for that appellation even 
to higliwaymcn. — Steek. 

MDXXXVI. 

I To rob a lady 

Of her good name is an infectious sin, 
Not to be pardon'd; be it fidse as hell, 
'Twill never be redeemed, if it be sown 
Among the people, fruitful to increase 
All e-vu they shaU hear. Let me akme. 
That 1 may cut off falsehood while it springs; 
Set hills and hilb betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all. 
And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 
like thunder from a cloud. 

79ie Bestoraiion.'^JBuekinghanu 

MBxxxvn. 

When a man writes from his own mind, he writesveiy 
rapidly: the greatest part of a writer's time is spent ii 
reading, in order to write; a man will turn over half a 
library to make one book. — Johnson* 

MDxxxvm. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flat- 
tery. If you flatter all the company, you please none; 
if you flatter only one or two, you affront the rest— 
Swift. 

MDXXXIX. 
The same God, to whom we are but tenants-at-will for 
the whole, requires but the seventh part to be pud to 
him as a small quit-rent in acknowledgment of his title. 
It is man only that has the impudence to demand oor 
whole time, though he never gave it, nor can restore it, 
nor is able to pay any considerable value for the least 
part of it — Cowley. 

MDXL. 
As at th' approach of winter all 
The leaves of great trees use to fall. 
And leave them naked to engage 
With storms and tempests when they x«ge> 
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While humbler plants are found to wear 
Their fresh green liv'ries all the year; 
So when the glorious 8eason*s gone 
With great men, and hard times come on> 
The greatest calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

Butler* 
MDXLt. 

'Tis not wit merely, but a temper, which must fonn 
the well-bred man. 

In the same manner 'tis not a head merely, but a heart 
and resolution, which must complete the real philoso> 
TiheT^—^Sfiaftesbun/, 

MDXLll. 

I am so apt to frame a notion of every man's humour 
or circumstances by his looks, tliat I have sometimes 
employed myself from Charing Cross to the Royal Ex- 
change in drawing the chai'acters of those who have 
passed by me. When I see a man with a sour rivell'd 
face, I cannot forbear pitying his wife: and when I meet 
with an open ingenuous countenance, think on the hap- 
piness of nis friends, his &mily and relations.— v^UStfi^on. 

MpXLlII. 

A prince is never so magnificent 



As when he's sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Masainger, 

»roxLiv. 

The letters of this age consist more in fine foldings 
and prefaces, than matter; where I had rather write twp 
letters, thui close and fold up one, and always assign 
that employment to some other; as also when the busi- 
ness of my letter is despatched, I would with all my 
heart transfer it to another hand, to add those long ha- 
rangues, offers, and prayers we place at the bottom, and 
should be glad that some new custom should discharge 
us from that unnecessary trouble; as abo superscribing 
them with a long ribble-row of qualitiesand titles, which, 
for fear of mistakes, I have several times given over 
^vTiting, especially to men of the long vobQ. --^Mbntaigne. 
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MDXLV. 

I look upon enthusiasm, in all other points but that of 
l^eljgion, to be a very necessary turn of mind; as indeed 
It b a vein wMch nature seems to hare marked with 
more or less strength, in the tempers of most men. No 
matter what the object is^ whether bumness, pk»surei^ 
or the fine arts; whoever pursues them to any purpose, 
must do so eon omart, and inamoratos, you niow, of 
every kind, are all enthudasts. — Fitzoabanu^a Letten. 

MDXLVI. 

There is nothing so ricUculous that has not at some 
time been said by some philosopher. The writers of 
books in Europe seem to themselves authorised to say 
what they please; and an ingenious philosopher among 
them (Fontenelle) has openly asserted that he would 
undertake to persuade the whole republic of readers to 
believ^ that tne sun was neither the cause of light nor 
heat, if he could only get six philosophers on hb ade. — 
Goldsmith. 

MDXLVn. 

As those that pull down private houses adjoimnig to 
the temples of the gods, prop up such parts as are con- 
tiguous to them; so, in undermining bashfulness, due 
regard is to be had to adjacent modesty, good nature, 
aim humanity. — Plutarch. 

MDXLVm. 

I live in a constant endeavour to fence aeunst the in- 
fimuties of ill-health, and other evils of life, by mirth: 
being firmly persuaded that every time a man snules — 
but much more so when he laughs, it adds aometlnng to 
this fragment of life. — Sterne — Dedieationr-^Trv£xim 
Shandy, 

MDXLIX. 
Pedantry is but a com or wart. 
Bred in the skin of judgpoient, sense, and art, 
A stupify^d excrescence, like a wen. 
Fed by the peccant humours of leam'd men. 
That never grows fix)m natural defects 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects, 
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But from tlic over-curious and vaiu 
Distempers of an artificial brain. Butler. 

MDL. 

The greatest monuments of men are letters — ^they ar6 
not onl^ the foundation of all, but they outlive each other. 
Yet it were much to be wished, that reading was more 
confined, and writing less fi^quent, which would be the 
case, provided everywriter had some laudable end in vie V. 
For otlierwise, it is but like wheeling rubbish to the 
mountain's foot, witliout adding to the height, and en- 
lar^ng the prospect; or carrying stones to the vast pile, 
which only adds to the bulk, but increases not the 
strength and magnificence of the building. — Joineriana, 
1772. 

MDLI. 
In shabby state they strut,* in tatter'd robe, 
The scene a blanket, and a bam the globe i 
No high conceits their moderate wishes raise. 
Content with humble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies simper, and let bumpkins stare. 
The strolling pageant hero treads m air: 
Pleas'd for his hour he to mankind gives law. 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

Churchill. 
MDLII. 
The house of coiTection is the fittest hospital for those 
cripples, whose legs are lame through their own lazi- 
nesse. Surely king Edward Yl. was as truly charitable 
in granting Bridewell for the punishment of sturdy 
rogues, as in giving St. Thomas's Hospitall for the re- 
lief of the poore. — Fuller. 

MDLIII. 
I look upon premeditated quibbles and puns commit- 
ted to the press, as unpardonable crimes. There b as 
much difference betwixt these and the starts in common 
discourse, as betwixt casual rencounters, and murder 
wi^ malice prepense. — Birch. 

* Itinerant players* 
Vol, I. E e 
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MDLiy. 

Tliis globe portray'd tlie i-ace of learned men. 
Still at their books, and turning o'er the page. 
Backwards and forwards: oil they snatch the pen 
As if inspired, and in a Thespian rage. 
Then write and blot, as would your ruth engage; 
"Why, authors! all this scrawl and scribbling sore? 
To lose the present, gjdn the future age, 
Prais'd to be, when you can hear no more: 
And much enrich'd with fame, when useless worldly 
store? 

Castle of Indolence. — Thomson. 

»IDLV. 

Lucian has weU described the fate of prodigals in his 
picture of Opulentia, whose residence he represents to 
be on a lofty mountain, the summit of which her fond 
votaries are eagerly endeavouring to reach. While their 
money lasts, they are conducted on their way over flow- 
ery meads by tlie fairy hands of dalliance and pleasure; 
but when fortune fails, their treacherous conductors re- 
vile them for their vain attempt, and thrusting them 
down headlong into the vale of tears, expose mem to 
the torments of shame, misery, reproach, and despair. — 
Burton. 

MDLVa. 

A finished gentleman is perhaps tlie most uncommon 
of all the great characters in life. Besides the natural 
endowment with which this cUstinguished man is to be 
bom,, he must run through a long series of education. — 
Steele. 

MDLVn. 

Avoid him who, from mere curiosity, asks three ques- 
tions running, about a thing that cannot interest him. — 
LoDoier. 

MDLVin. 

• Too powerful love. 

The best strength of thy unconfined empire 

Lives in weak women's hearts; thou art feig^'d blind. 

And yet we borrow our best sight from thee. 

Massitiger. 
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MDLTX. 

Reason and virtue alone can bestow libeily,— fi&a/V«- 
hury. 

MDLX. 

The best kind of glory is that which is reflected from 
honesty, such as was the glory of Cato and Aristides; 
but it was harmful to them both, and is seldom beneficial 
to any man, whilst he lives; what it is to kim after hit 
death, I cannot say, because I love not plulosophy mere- 
ly notional and conjectural, and no man who has made 
we experiment has been so kind as to come back to in- 
form us. — Cowley. 

MDLXI. 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of sense; and he that will carry nothing about him but 
gold, will be every day at a loss for want of readier 
change. — Pope. 

MDLXn. 

'Tis pity wine, which nature meant 

To man in kindness to present. 

And give him kindly to caress 

And cherish his fraU happiness. 

Of equal virtue to renew 

His weary mind and body too, 

Shou'd (like tlie cider tree in Eden, 

Which only grew to be forbidden) 

No sooner come to be enjoy'd. 

But th' owner's fatally destroyed. 

Butler, 
MDLXni. 
Some men are called sagacious, merely on account of 
their avarice; whereas a child can clench his fist the mo- 
ment it is bom. — Shenstone. 

MDLXTV. 

Whoever considers the study of anatomy, I believe, 
will never be an atheist; tlie frame of man's body, an<l 
coherence of his parts, being so strange and paradoxical, 
that I hold it to be the greatest miracle of nature; though 
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when all is done, I do not find she hath made it so much 
as proof against one disease, lest it should be thought to 
have made it no less than a prison to the soul. — Lift of 
Lord Herbert of Cherhury, 

MDLXV. 

—————— 111 news 



Are sw aUow-wing'd, but what's good walks on crutches. 

Masdnger, 
MDLXVI. 
I have often thought that a story-teller is born, as 
well as a poet. — Steele. 

MDLXVIT. 

An Englishman fears contempt more tlian death: he 
often flies to death as a refuge from its pressure, and 
dies when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem 
him. — Goldsmith, 

MDLXVIU. 

The painters are most envious, if they want 
Good colours for preferment: virtuous ladies 
Love this way to be flattered, and accuse 
The workmen of detraction, if he add not 
Some giace they cannot truly call their own. 

Mamnger. 
MDLXIX. 
Men do not always take the right way< for they often 
think they have totally taken leave of ail business, when 
they have only exchanged one employment for another. 
There is little less trouble in forming a private family 
than a whole kingdom : wherever the mind is perplexed, 
it is an entire disorder, and domestic employments are 
not less troublesome, for being less important. More- 
over, for having shaken off' the court and public employ- 
ment, we have not taken leave of the principal vexations 
o f life . — Mon faf'ffnr. 
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